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MIDSUMMER MELODIES. 


Touch.—“ By my troth well met; come, sit, sit, and a song.” 
Page.—*“ We are for you: sit i’ the middle."—As You Like Ir. 


Carrigbawn, July 25, 1853. 

I more, my dear Anthony, that, notwithstanding the avocations that chain you 
down to 4 town existence, you have, some time or other during your life, been 
able to break from your tether at such a season as this, and scamper away to 
the country. Not truer is the instinct, believe me, that leads the panting hind 
to the water-brooks, or the wild bee to the heathery knolls and the breezy 
hill-tops, than that which makes man’s better nature long for the bright, beauti- 
ful, glorious, peaceful country, at such a season. Yes, this is the time to flee 
the city: for, as sang the “‘iolly shephearde’s swain” of Edmund Spencer, 
concerning this same month— 


‘“* Now the sunne hath reared upp 

His fierie-footed teme, 

Making his way between the Cupp 
And golden Diademe : 

The rampant Lyon hunts he fast, 
With dogges of noysome breath, 

Whose balefull barking brings in hast, 
Pyne, plagues, and dreerie death.” 


When the blistering glare of a city, reflected from white, glowing flags, and 
plate-glass windows of mighty monster-shops, makes the eyes ache and the 
temples throb ; when the heavy electrical atmosphere, thickened with the soot 
and carbon of many a chimney, chokes free respiration, weighing down the 
mind, and, as it were, clogging the heart; when the frame is hot, the energies 
languid —the intellect vapid, and the spirits dissipated—oh! how one then 
thirsts for a draught from out those springs which can alone refresh body and 
soul—the repose of some deep sylvan shade—the freshness of a solitary hill- 
side — the coolness of the sea-beach, or the margin of some dark, dull river. 
How one then hungers after the pure, the true, the natural—in a word, for the 
country. And he, indeed, must be bound by a strong chain, or have but the 
pitiful and broken spirit of the long-time captive, who would not, at such a sea- 
son, struggle hard for his liberty. 

Well, if it be that you have never yet so freed yourself (that you have not 
struggled to do so I will never believe), you can, at least, form some estimate of 
the charms of which I speak. You have, doubtless, many a time and oft, hung 
long and lovingly a-gaze over those exquisite pictures, of Cuyp, and Claude 
Lorraine, and Poussin, which breathe, as it were, the very soul of rural loveli- 
ness. Happily you have now the opportunity of so doing, to an extent that 
you have never before enjoyed. You have but to enter the Fine Arts Hall at 
our Great Exhibition, and realise, at least to the sight, all that we who are in 
the country enjoy through every sense and every fibre. Go there now, in the 
hot noon, and, as it were, Aladdin-like, borne away by the ministrations of the 
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obedient Genie of the lamp, pass in a moment from the dry, dusty, glaring 
town to the country. Heed not the statuary grouped before you, nor the gor- 
geous manufactures on your right; nor let the sound of loom, or shuttle, or the 
more distant whirring of multiplex machine-labour seduce you from your path, 
nor tarry to gaze at the beautiful offerings which near you, on the left, ( yermany, 

and France, and Belgium spread out. Leave all these, beautiful and brilliant 
though they be ; leave them for the present, for they tell of art and of the city, 
and you look only for nature and the country ; but pass on till you reach the 
halls dedicated to the finest exhibition of paintings that have ever ‘been br onght 
together in any city of our empire. Linger and loiter as long as you will through 
these courts, and you will feel, as you contempl ite the works of modern painters, as 
well as those of the great masters of by-gone days, how the pencil of the limner can 
teach the eye to cheat the mind, and us it were tre insport you spiritually, nay, 
almost bodily, into the midst of those sylvan scenes which their genius reproduces, 

Look here upon those glowing skies, burning with the ruddy hues of morning, and 
the long line of sunlight streaming athwart the surface of the rippling water, as 
the semmits of the tiny waves catch and break the yellow radiance, till you can 
fancy the waves are bridged over with a causeway ‘of light, or that the angel- 
trodden ladder of the patriarch’s vision has fallen down from heaven, and is 
floating, with its golden rundles, upon the water. See the fresh life all around— 
the flocks straying over the sunlit plains—the steers and the horses moving be- 
neath the wains filled with the fragrant hay or the yellow heads of the early 
harvest crop. Or, look at that most beg wutiful Cuyp — where the light of early 
morning comes more cool and sober over the quiet scenery. Have you ever 
seen anything so true and life-like as that cow which the maid is milking, 
while the swain, her lover belike, stands beside her ?—and there, too, in the 
river, you see the cattle are standing, patie nt and contemplative, as they always 
are when left to themselves. There again is another picture by the same 
master. See with what a subdued warmth the light comes from the clouded 
sky, all across the expanse of water; and the cattle — such cattle as that 
inimitable artist painted ! —reposing on the low pasture in the foreground. The 
shepherd lad is lying in luxurious enjoyment, with his dog beside him ; while 
upon the hill that rises steeply on the right, two horsemen are plodding their 
early way to the distant city. 

Or, if you will choose an evening scene, search out one of those where the 
woods fling their long shadows over the green fields, and the smoke steals 
gently upward, in a thin vapoury curl, from some snug homestead, whose 
roof is partially seen through the tree-tops; and in the foreground you see the 
matron with her children upon the green sward, and the sylvan husband, with bis 
brown-browed farm-servant, releasing the draught- horses from their carts 3; and 
the sky is flushing with the rich hues of eventide, and crimson clouds float along 
the horizon. But you must not fail to see how Cuyp paints an evening also. 
Look at that landse: pes where the foreground is occupied with the sluggish 
river, and the marshy banks that scarce rise above it at either side. Wl hat 
serenity and repose is all around? The kine have browsed their fill through the 
long day, and now lie ruminating upon the pasture, save one that yet stands, 
The goat and sheep throng together, and the water-fowl plash and revel in the 
weedy grass, the maid comes to milk the cows, and the farm-servants are placing 
the last load of hay on the wain in the meadow. 

But better still, if you will be indeed refreshed, go at noon,when the sun is the 
sultriest and the shade the smallest, and cool yourself with the contemplation of 
one of the pictures of summer noontide. Look upon those pictures of ‘Turner 
and of Wilson, or that of Poussin—dark, deep, and umbrageous—with the light 
coming in from the back, and the trees rising thick and precipitous on each side, 
filling the mind with the sense of cool, still, solitary enjoyment—which is enhanced 
by the two figures, suggesting that so enjoyable a scene is not unenjoyed. Or, 
fancy yourself” leaning “drowsily over the battlement of yonder rude old bridge ; 
look down upon the stream that runs, half in sunshine, half in the shadow of those 
dense-leaved birch, and willows, and beech, that hang over the water, and even 
drop their fringe- like branches into it. See that little cove- like s ot, where the 

tch of white river-sand runs up upon the depressed margin, marking that there 
is here a shallow in the stream. This is a favourite spot for the cattle, and you 
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see them standing knee-deep in the water, crowded together where the shade is 
densest. But the blue sky is fervent and cloudless, for there is not even a fleck 
of white sailing over its expanse; and you feel that there is not a breath 
of wind to stir the leaves or ripple the water, but that all around is deep, 
intense, unbroken repose—as though sated nature had retired to contemplate, in 
silent complacency, the fulness of her fruition. Go, my dear Anthony, by all 
means ; and when you have indulged in the sweet reveries which such sights 
may well awaken, and thus dream yourself away into the country, forget not to 
feel grateful to those who had the good taste, as well as the boldness, to intro- 
duce the muse of painting amongst the sterner deities who preside over industry 
and science. 

And now that I have, in some sort, provided for you a rural summer in town 
to gratify your eye, I would endeavour also to cheat your ear, and thus lead you 
away in fancy to partake with me of some of those sylvan scenes of my own 
home. Come, then, and listen while I discourse in verse to you of sweet summer 
noontide; such noontides as I love with a love unspeakable—as I can describe 
but faintly. Here is something that you must not sing lustily, as if you were at 
a pic-nic after a glass or two of champagne; but chant it, dear Anthony, if you 
love me, in a low, pleasant, drowsy, monotonous chant, as though you were 
lying on your back, with half-closed eyes, in yonder greenwood bower by the 
brook-side :— 


NOONTIDE,—-A CHANT. 


I. 


Noontide, deep summer noontide, still and dreamy !— 
How sweet to rest within some close-leaved bower, 

While the gold sunlight quivereth hot and gleamy 
Through the green curtains in a broken shower. 

Hush !—there is not a sound, save that by starts 
Chirpeth the grasshopper ; and then the ear, 
Cheated by silence, seemeth even to hear 

The thick, fast beating of our own full hearts. 


Il. 


Noontide, sweet summer noontide!—How delicious 
To lie by cool, still waters, musingly, 
And dream of passionate things the spirit wishes, 
Languidly gazing on the outspread sky ! 
See !—there is not a cloud to fleck the light, 
Serene and gorgeous, of yon fervid dome, 
Lit by its sun-lamp. There, as to her home, 
The soul would tuke for evermore her flight. 


Very well “intoned,” indeed, Anthony, for afirst attempt; only you mustn’t throw 
too much of that nasal drone into your voice, as if you were playing a pibroch on 
a Scotch bagpipe. Now I shall compensate you with something upon the 
same theme which you may sing; but 1 fear you must call in the aid of some 
others (a very easy and a very pleasant thing withal around a certain mahogany 
table that I wot of), unless, indeed, you have got a polyglot voice, and can sing 
four parts yourself; for my distinguished friend, Joseph Robinson, has * done” 
these my poor lines to music with such exquisite skill that you can actually hear 
the whistle of the blackbird and the chirp of the grasshopper; ay, and the 
dash of the water over the mill-wheel :— 


NOONTIDE.—A GLEE. 


I. 


’Tis noontide, ’tis noontide, so glowing and still ; 
No shade on the meadow, no breeze on the hill, 
No wave on the waters that languidly glide— 
’Tis noontide in summer, the dreamy noontide. 
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At noontide how pleasant to lie near the rill, 

Where the waters fall bright o’er the wheel of the mill, 

And gaze on their sheen, half awake, half a-dream, 

*Till you think they are Naiads that dwell in the stream. 
’Tis noontide, ’tis noontide, so glowing and still ; 
No shade on the meadow, no breeze on the hill, 
No wave on the waters that languidly glide— 
*Tis noontide in summer, the dreamy noontide. 


i. 

Or deep in the greenwood to loiter along, 

And list to the blackbird’s and grasshopper’s song ; 

And mark on the leaves where the sun-showers break, 

*Till they ripple like waves on a moon-lighted lake. 

*Twixt morn at its rising, and eve at its close, 

Comes noon, like a spirit of calm and repose— 

Leave toil for the morning, and care for the night, 

But each thought of our noon should be peaceful and bright. 
’Tis noontide, ’tis noontide, so glowing and still, 
No shade on the meadow, no breeze on the hill, 
No wave on the waters that languidly glide— 
*Tis noontide in summer, the dreamy noontide. 


The spirit of song certainly comes strong upon one on a summer noontide, 
such as [ am now endeavouring to create before your mental vision; but it is a 
moralising spirit, ever tinctured with a shade of sadness —at least, so it is with 
me. I believe, indeed, that some such feeling is the inalienable concomitant of 
sensuous pleasure, especially when it is enjoyed in the fulness of repose; and so 
we find that a sigh is often ‘the best interpreter” of happiness, and a tear the 
sweetest indicator of joy. In truth, one never knows what place \W assign to 
sighs and tears in this world of ours — whether they are to be classified as the 
ministers of pleasure or of pain, for we meet them everywhere—the handmaidens 
of all strong emotions—even as in external nature we continually find light and 
shade alternating and succeeding one another, administering each at times to 
our enjoyment and to our discomfort. Just so, dear Anthony, have I wit- 
nessed, upon one of those same summer noons, the light of the sun overcast in a 
moment, the meridian glow chilled by a sudden breeze that sprang up — none 
could say how or where — sweeping down like some dark spirit upon the 
smiling waters, and brushing their peaceful surface with its rude wings. And 
when I see such a change, I muse upon it, for I know it is a page of nature's 
homilies that may be read with deep instruction. It is a meet remembrancer of 
the fluctuations of life—how agitation, and sorrow, and gloom, may surprise us 
in the midst of repose, and pleasure, and sunshine. But I will moralise the 
matter for you in song. You may sing my verses yourself, if you will, to a beau- 
tiful melody, “* The Gentle Maiden,” which you will find in Bunting; but you 
will do far better to get the same assistance to which I have already referred, only 
be sure that amongst the choir you have our worthy old friend, Terry Magrath 
—lI say old, in relation to the friend, and not to the man, inasmuch as he has 
long evinced a most obstinate determination never to grow old — a determina- 
tion which, I must say, appears to become more inveterate every day of his life. 
Let Terry, I say, be one of them, for he has harmonised the song for four voices, 
with that felicity and skill in which he hus never been rivalled :— 


THE LEAF ON THE STREAM. 


I. 
At noontide I mused by a stream, reclining, 
That peacefully stray’d the willows along, 
And watch’'d how it bore on its waters shining 
The leaves with a dulcet song.— 
Thus be it my fate, like leaflets lightly, 
*Mid sunshine and song for ever to glide: 
Let life’s tranquil current but waft me brighily, 
I care not how swift its tide. 
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ul. 

A summer breeze came o’er the waters creeping, 

A cloud cast its gloom the shining stream o’er, 
And dark rolled the ripples adown it sweeping— 

The leaves sank, to rise no more !— 
Ah! such is too oft the fate before us, 

While heedless and gay we sport on life’s wave ; 
Disaster and sorrow sweep darkly o’er us, 

And hurry us on to the grave. 


Now that I have got you, in fancy at least, round “ the festive board,” as 
they call it, I think I can do no better than to keep you there while we have a few 
more songs ; and if I know you, my dear Anthony—as, I think, after many years 
and much intercourse, I do thoroughly — you are not the man to interrupt the 
pleasant converse of friends, or to loosen the social fetters as long as there is a song 
or a story to keep them together. So, then, I will still minister to you songs 
fit for a summer day—not for the noon alone, but for the morning, and the 
evening, and the night. Hand, now, these verses to B—t—e, and let him im- 
provise an air to them. I know few who will do more justice to a sentiment 
than he :— 

YOUTH. 


¥ 
Oh, golden light of youth! 
How pure and warm thou art, 
When Faith, and Hope, and Truth, 
Like sunshine, flood the heart. 


I. 
Like Orient beams that creep 
Across the desert lone, 
And wake up tones that sleep 
In Memnon’s form of stone— 


III. 


So through our young life steals 
The light of love along, 

Till soon the heart reveals 
Its strange sweet joy in song. 


IV. 


Oh, gorgeous dreams of youth! 
How glorious—yet how vain! 
Fair visions, so like truth, 
They cheat the heart and brain, 


Vv. 
As when the sun rays flow 
On mist-wreaths in the even, 


And make them blush and glow, 
Like angels fresh from heaven, 


VI. 
Thus bright are young life’s dreams— 
They fade when comes the even ; 
And what celestial seeins 
Are mists from earth, not heaven. 


“ Well, well,” I think [hear you say, my dear Anthony, ‘it is all as it shoul 
be, I suppose, Jonathan.” 
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Yes it is, Anthony. Ifthe golden light fudes away, and the gorgeous dream 
vanishes, and if evening comes —as come it must to all — let us take heed, my 
friend, that with its shadows comes its sweetness also — with its silence comes its 
tranquillity. The memory of days not ill-spent makes declining life bright and 
cheerful, as the light of the sun (after be has set) spreads a tender glory over 
the last clouds of evening. And so here is a song of eventide, of such an evening 
as we would ever wish to close our summer day—peaceful, solemn, holy :— 


EVENING. 


I. 


See the shadows now are stealing, 
Slowly down the mountain’s breast— 
Hark! the turret bells are pealing, 
Cheerily the hour of rest. 
Now the mellow daylight closes ; 
All the world from toil reposes ; 
Every breeze has sunk and died— 
’Tis the peaceful Eventide. 


Il. 


O’er the vale the mists are creeping ; 
Chanting hive-ward wends the bee : 

One by one the stars are peeping 
Through the welkin tranquilly. 

Murmuring, like a child a-dreaming, 

Starlight on its ripples gleaming, 

Through the mead the brook doth glide, 
In the solemn Eventide. 


Ir. 


Oh! how sweet, at day’s declining, 
’Tis to rest from earth-born care; 
Gazing on those far worlds shining, 
Dreaming that our home is there. 
Though the shadowy gates of Even 
Shut out earth, they open heaven, 
Where the soul would fain abide 
In the holy Eventide. 


A summer’s evening in the country brings with it many pleasant thoughts. 
Out of doors there is the dance, by the road-side or on the green, hurling and 
foot-ball, leaping and casting the stone, and all those manly, rustic sports which 
were discontinued through many a weary year of famine, and sickness, and sor- 
row, but which, thank heaven, one again sees now-a-days—not, perhaps, with 
all the sprightliness of old times, or as thronged as before death and emigration 
thinned the numbers of our peasants, and robbed us of the flower and the beauty, 
as well as the muscle and the sinew of the people—our young men and ouryoung 
maidens—leaving the old and the decrepid to languish and die away. Ah, welll 
the time will come again, I trust, when as strong arms and as light feet will 
assemble at the summer trysting ; and may it be that they will be better still 
than the generation that preceded them — schooled by their trials — taught by 
their hard experiences—and fitter to fill that great place in the social polity of a 
nation which the people ever should fill. Meanwhile, let me recall one of the 
rustic recollections of a summer evening, when a fair girl contrived to elude the 
vigilant ears of a purblind grandmother, and left her spinning-wheel, to ramble 
by moonlight with her sweetheart. I have thrown the incident into a song—it 
must be sung to one of those airs which young girls chant so sweetly to the hum 
of their spinning-wheels, but which you will now hear more rarely than when I 
was a boy, Anthony. Here, give the paper to Bishop, and let him sing the 
verses to the air of “The Little House under the Hill.” But stay a moment, 
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Jack, until F insense you, as we say in the country, into the spirit of the song. 
Remember to what instrument you are supposed to be singing —a spinning- 
wheel. Now, don’t look so dramatically indignant—I mean no offence to your 
manhood. The lever which you move with your foot is your metronome, and 
will keep you in time, and the humming wheel is your accompaniment. So 
then you will sing equably, but not monotonously, Jack; and your refrain must 
ring roundly, as it were, save the third verse, wherein you must in the last four 
lines so retard the time and “ aggravate” your voice, as Bully Bottom says, that 
you shall demonstrate to your auditory how the girl is minding her spinning less 
and her lover more than — is good for her, mayhap; and then you will make 
your pauses in the refrain to mark how the wheel, when left to itself, goes 
round unsteadily, and with a chuck at each revolution, as the impulse given by 
the last pressure of the girl's foot is just able to drag up the crank to the highest 

oint, and then the weight of the foot-lever brings it down again. So, now 
fot ’s hear what you can do :— 


A SPINNING-WHEEL SONG. 
Airn—“ The Little Hcus2 under the Hill.” 


I. 


Mellow the moonlight to shine is beginning ; 

Close by the window young Eileen is spinning ; 

Bent o’er the fire her blind grandmother, sitting, 

Is croaning, and moaning, and drowsily knitting— 

«« Eileen, achora, I hear some one tapping.” — 

‘Tis the ivy, dear mother, against the glass flapping.” 

«* Eileen, I surely hear somebody sighing.” — 

“Tis the sound, mother dear, of the summer wind dying.” 
Merrily, cheerily, noisily whirring, 
Swings the wheel, spins the reel, while the foot ’s stirring ; 
Sprightly, and lightly, and airily ringing, 
Thrills the sweet voice of the young maiden singing. 


Il. 


«¢ What's that noise that I hear at the window, I wonder ?”— 
*¢’Tis the little birds chirping the holly-bush under.”— 
«* What makes you be shoving and moving your stool on, 
And singing all wrong that old song of ‘ The Coolun’?”— 
There’s a form at the casement—the form of her true love— 
And he whispers, with face bent, “I’m waiting for you, love ; 
Get up on the stool, through the lattice step lightly, 
We'll rove in the grove while the moon’s shining brightly.” 
Merrily, cheerily, noisily whirring, 
Swings the wheel, spins the reel, while the foot ’s stirring; 
Sprightly, and lightly, and airily ringing, 
Thrills the sweet voice of the young maiden singing. 


Ill. 


The maid shakes her head, on her lip lays her fingers, 

Steals up from the seat—longs to go, and yet lingers ; 

A frightened glance turns to her drowsy grandmother, 

Puts one foot on the stool, spins the wheel with the other. 

Lazily, easily, swings now the wheel round ; 

Slowly and lowly is heard now the reel’s sound ; 

Noiseless and light to the lattice above her 

The maid steps—then leaps to the arms of her lover. 
Slower—and slower—and slower the wheel swings ; 
Lower—and lower—and lower the reel rings ; 
Ere the reel and the wheel stopped their ringing and moving, 
Through the grove the young lovers by moonlight are roving. 
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Come, now; one song more, and we shall close our summer-days’ songs. 
Shut the window, for the night is darkening down, and the air is somewhat 
chill after the warm day and the close evening. Yes, itis night ; and night, too, 
has her charms. Call her not dull and gloomy ; she is social and joyous, and 
loves to look with her dark, starry eyes on true hearts and jocund spirits, turning 
the darkness into light, and making the silence ring with sweet sounds. And so 
let us sing her praises. Give the four best voices you have, Anthony, and let 
every one be ready to aid in the chorus:— 


© LOVELY NIGHT. 


I. 


O lovely Night !- thou hast a solemn lustre, 
Which shames the glare of day, 
When o’er thy brow bright stars serenely cluster, 
And shine with tender ray. 
O lovely Night! O lovely Night! 
But if the clouds sweep over 
The glittering stars to-night, 
Ne’er fear, we shall discover 
Some beams to shine as bright. 
Keen rays of wit shall glitter, 
With light the cup shall shine ;— 
What stars for night are fitter 
Than those of wit and wine? 


II, 


O lovely Night! thou hast a voice more holy 
Than meets the ear by day, 

When through thy depths the waves are murmuring slowly, 
And winds through greenwoods stray. 

O lovely Night! O lovely Night! 


But if, nor waves nor breezes 
Make minstrelsy to-night, 

Ne’er fear, we'll find,-to please us, 
Some strains of rare delight ; 

With sweet accord of voices, 
We'll wake the muse divine, 

Till every heart rejoices 
, "Mid wit, and song, and wine ! 

And now, Anthony, see your friends out, like a discreet host, for ’tis getting 
late. There, now — that’s a good fellow— go to your bed; and while I am 
lulled to rest by the sweet babbling of water, or the plaintive notes of the wood- 

igeons, you can lie awake to enjoy those delectable noises which regale civi- 
ieethe melodious voices of some vinous young gentlemen, the rattling of a 
jaunting-car down Sackville-street from a concert at the Rotundo, or the stern, 
solemn, measured clank of the policeman’s iron-shod heel upon the echoing flag- 
way. So, good night! and God bless you! Ever yours, 
: JONATHAN FREKE SLINGSBY. 
To Anthony Poplar, Esq. 
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HEROES, ANCIENT AND MODERN.—NO, V. 


BELISARIUS AND MARLBOROUGH. 


“* How wretched 
Ie that poor man that hangs on princes’ favours! 
When he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 
Never to hope again.” — Shakspeare. 


“Ingratitude! Thou marble-hearted flend |"—Jbid, 


Tue annals of advancing Rome are 
rich in bright names, illustrious cha- 
racters, and glowing actions. Ex- 
amples of public heroism and private 
virtue which have descended to pos- 
terity, as ennobling human nature, 
and to excite emulation. But as the 
manly vigour of the republic subsides 
into the helpless decrepitude of the 
‘monarchy ; as the aa tree totters 
to its fall, the branches wither, and 
the exhausted stem ceases to put forth 
perennial life.” During the century of 
doubtful struggle between indepen- 
dence and extinction, which marked 
the rapid decay of the Western Empire, 
the glories of the Scipios, the Marii, 
the Catos, the Pompeys, and the 
Cesars, are faintly represented by the 
semi-barbarian Stilicho, and the pa- 
trician JEtius—men alike distin- 
guished by lofty ambition, daring 
valour, and approved skill in the com- 
mand of armies, though wavering and 
questionable on the higher points of 
loyalty and true patriotism. Pollen- 
tia and Chalons attest their claims to 
rank in the first class of successful ge- 
nerals. ‘The conquerors of Alaric and 
Attila invest expiring Rome with a 
shadow of her early greatness. The 
still heavier records of Byzantine de- 
cline, for more than a thousand years, 
present a barren waste, relieved and 
fertilised by only a single Belisarius. 
The praises of Stilicho, have warmed 
the muse of Claudian with the fire of 
Virgil, and the eulogy of Belisarius 
has inspired his secretary, Procopius, 
with the energetic diction of Thucy- 
dides. We speak of the annals and 
not the scandalous anecdotes in which 
he afterwards libelled the hero he had 
exalted into a demigod. As an his- 
torical authority, Procopius may be 
safely followed. He describes events, 
in which he participated, and without 
any appearance of studied exaggera- 
tion, or undue partiality. Gibbon, 
who delivered no hasty opinions, says 
of him, “his facts are collected from 
the actual experience and free conver- 


sation of a soldier, a statesman, and a 
traveller; his style continually aspires, 
and often attains to the merit of 
strength and elegance ; his reflections, 
more especially in his speeches, which 
he too frequently inserts, contain a 
rich fund of political knowledge; and 
the historian, excited by the generous 
ambition of pleasing and instructing 
future ages, appears to disdain the pre- 
judices of the people, and the flattery of 
courts.” That Procopius should prefer 
his immediate commander, his personal 
friend and patron, with whom he lived 
and served, to the Emperor whom he 
never approached except with the 
crouching humility of a slave, is 
equally natural and just. In his pages, 
the weak, inconsistent Justinian shows 
to disadvantage when contrasted with 
the superior qualities and more com- 
manding genius of his faithful officer 
and subject. But the sovereign de- 
served the censure more than the flat- 
tery, by which, in the six books of the 
‘‘Imperial Edifices,” the severe re- 
flections of the ‘* History,” and the 
cutting satire of the ‘ Anecdotes,” 
were sought to be balanced or oblite- 
rated. Procopius was read, believed, 
and admired by his contemporaries. 
For many centuries his works were 
lost. ‘The History of the Gothic 
War” was first published in 1470, in a 
Latin version by Leonard Aretin, who 
palmed it upon the world as his own 
original composition. The discovery 
of other manuscripts unveiled the 
fraud, and exposed the impostor to 
the ignominy he courted and de. 
served. Literary piracy, and piracy 
on the highseas, are crimes equal in 
moral turpitude, and deserve to be in- 
cluded in the same penal statute. A 
complete edition of .Procopius, in the 
original Greek, appeared in Paris in 
1663, but he has never become. suffi- 
ciently popular to call for an English 
translation, and is seldom taken from 
the shelf, except as a reference on 
some forgotten or disputed point con- 
nected with the times of which he wrote. 
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The present age is one of restless ac- 
tivity in science and _ speculation. 
Great discoveries are being hourly 
made; great events appear hurrying 
to their fulfilment, on which every one 
forms his own theory, and writes a 
namphlet. The future excites more 
interest than the past ; but it is wise to 
look back as well as forward, if we wish 
to draw profit from recorded lessons, 
and to assist inquiry by the aid of ex- 

rience. An accurate critic, Sir Wil- 
Farm Temple, enumerates seven great 
warriors who deserved and might have 
worn a crown, but whose disinterested 
ambition rejected the dazzling temp- 
tation. His list comprises—Belisarius, 
Ztius, Hunniades, Gonzalo of Cor- 
dova, Scanderbeg, Alexander Far- 
nese Duke of Parma, and the Great 
Prince of Orange. ‘To these might be 
added three more — Scipio, Washing- 
ton, and Wellington—who extend the 
number, while they dignify the fellow- 
ship. ‘The character of Belisarius ex- 
cites the greater admiration, inasmuch 
as he lived in a degenerate age, when 
ublic principle was extinct, patriotism 
had passed into a tradition, loyalty 
was an expedient pretext, and the name 
of Roman had become a mockery, a 
hissing scorn, and a by-word among 
nations. Yet he was ever pure amid 
the corrupt; chaste with the dissolute ; 
brave, though surrounded by recreants; 
constant in danger; steadfast in alle- 
giance ; uninfluenced by selfish feel- 
ings; unchanged by ingratitude ; pre- 
ferring to serve, when he was invited to 
seize the reins of empire; and con- 
tent with the station of first subject, 
in preference to that of despotic sove- 
reign. In this noble portrait, the 
searching eye of truth can detect but 
one prominent blemish, a solitary weak- 
ness; the same which clouded the vir. 
tues of Marcus Aurelius—implicit con- 
fidence in a wife, whose abandoned 
licentiousness was apparent to all the 
world, and disbelieved by her husband 
alone. Faustina and Antonina present 
shameless examples of conjugal infi- 
delity, indulged equally without fear 
of detection, or any scruple of moral 
restraint. ‘Theodora, the chosen part- 
ner of Justinian, completes, with these 
two, a congenial group; lovely in 
person asthe Graces, or the three rival 
oddesses who contended on Mount 
da for the prize of beauty; but foul 
and fascinating in heart and influence as 
Stheno, Euryale, or Medusa. Re- 
ligion was profaned to sanctify or 


shroud their vices. Faustina received 
divine honours during her life, decreed 
by the dotage of her husband and the 
obsequious servility of the senate. An- 
tonina and Theodora thought to pur- 
chase the pardon and prayers of the 
church, by founding monasteries, con- 
vents, and Magdalen asylums; alter. 
nately assuming the parts of demireps 
and devotees, as inordinate passion 
prompted, or the terrors of approach. 
ing death appalled. 

It is painful and humiliating to re- 
flect on the depravity invested with 
power, by which millions have been 
scourged, and the minds of mighty 
men have been held in submissive 
thraldom. The patient incredulity of 
Belisarius under domestic wrongs, 
transparent to the humblest menials in 
his palace; his unflinching loyalty to 
an ungrateful master, ever jealous, 
without cause or pretext; these ano- 
malies in a character nearly perfect, 
excite in equal proportion our astonish. 
ment and admiration, until we are 
forced to acknowledge, with Gibbon, 
that he either sinks below or soars 
above the estimate by which ordinary 
humanity is to be judged. 

The reign of Justinian forms an im- 
portant epoch in the decline of the 
Roman Empire —a resting point in 
the march of time, replete with memo- 
rable events and lofty undertakings. 
The victorious campaigns of Belisarius 
restored the fairest provinces of the 
West. The abolition of the consulship 
extinguished the last symbolic vestige 
of ancient freedom; the nominal and 
only surviving prerogative of the 
people which interfered with the ab- 
solute sway of the monarch. The 
suppression of the schools of philoso- 
phy at Athens, rooted out the sect of 
Platonists, the last disciples of expiring 
Paganism. During the erection of the 
new cathedral of St. Sophia, to replace 
the edifice of Constantine, destroyed 
for a second time by fire during the 
recent sedition of the ‘ Nika,” the 
piety of the Emperor induced him te 
mingle with the workmen, survey their 
daily progress, and stimulate them to 
rapid exertion by extraordinary re- 
wards. Within six years from its 
foundation, the stately temple rose in 
all its light and graceful architecture, 
dedicated to the glory of the Redeemer, 
and the spread of his Gospel. Twenty- 
five other churches were built in Con- 
stantinople alone, in honour of the 


Virgin and the saints. Stupendous 
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fortifications in all the frontier towns 
concealed the actual weakness of the 
empire, while they conveyed the ex- 
ternal aspect of impregnable strength. 
Commerce and luxury received an 
important impetus in the home manu- 
facture of silk, hitherto confined to 
the Persian market, at exorbitant 
prices, but now established in the 
capital and European provinces, by 
the importation of the silk-worm from 
China, concealed in a hollow cane to 
deceive the jealousy of the natives. 
But the greatest triumph of Justinian, 
and the most imperishable monument 
of his fame, is the celebrated code of 
laws which has survived his other 
labours, and has become the model for 
civil jurisprudence in every country of 
civilized Europe, England alone except- 
ed. The code was long supposed to be 
lost. A copy had been brought by a mer- 
chant from Constantinople to the little 
city of Amalfi, a seaport of Naples, on 
the Gulf of Salerno, but not used 
there, as they had adopted that of 
Theodosius. When the Pisans took 
and pillaged Amalfi,* in the twelfth 
century, they found and carried away 
the Pandects of Justinian, which were 
destined to asmany travelsand changes 
of residence as the Casa Santa of Lo- 
retto, or the coffins of St. Patrick and 
St. Cuthbert. When the Floren- 
tines took Pisa in 1406, the Pandects 
were removed to the capital of Tus- 
cany, elevated to the dignity of sacred 
relics, bound in purple, and exhibited 
with reverence to curious travellers 
(duly qualified) by the monks and ma- 
gistrates, bareheaded and with lighted 
tapers. The Emperor Lotharius, when 
they arrived in Lombardy, caused them 
to be revised and arranged by Irnerius, 
and to be taught in all the schools 
throughout his dominions. They were 
afterwards reduced to their present 
form of codices and digests, by Accur- 
sius, a celebrated legal scholiast. t 
The conquests of Justinian are for- 
gotten; their political importance has 
Leen swept away with the extinction 
of his empire; his palaces and forti- 
fic ations have long crumbled into dust; 
the Christian church of St. Sophia is 
converted into a Turkish mosque; but 


the code, the Pandeets, and the Insti- 
tutes remain. They will endure while 
the external world exists in its present 
form, and the name of the imperial 
legislator is inscribed on a fair and 
lasting monument. 

The reign of Justinian, to a cursory 
reader, appears to be a revival of the 
golden age, when all was contentment, 

rosperity and happiness. <A closer 
investigation shows the picture in an- 
other light, and with very opposite 
features. The nations under his con- 
trol, were oppressed by incessant taxes, 
monopolies, and other grinding expe- 
dients of wasteful or avaricious ty- 
ranny. They submitted sullenly to an 
iron despotism they were unable to 
throw off, and were forced to express 
public exultation for triumphs from 
which they derived no advantage. In 
every department of the state there 
was corruption, dishonesty, peculation, 
embezzlement and plunder — the rich 
trampling on the poor, the wealth of 
one accumulated by the ruin of a thou- 
sand. Neither was the wrath of hea- 
ven without palpable demonstration. 
Famine and pestilence weighed heavily 
on the land, decimated the population, 
and produced a decrease of the human 
species, which has never been replaced, 
in some of the fairest countries of the 
globe.{ During the late destroying 
sweep of the Asiatic cholera, we were 
struck with terror, when two or three 
hundred deaths were recorded daily 
for two or three weeks, in some of the 
most thickly inhabited cities of western 
Europe. ~ When the plague burst 
forth in the fifteenth year of the reign 
of Justinian, for three months, five, 
and at length ten thousand persons 
died each day at Constantinople ; 
while many cities of the East were left 
at the mercy of the beasts of prey ; and 
in several of the richest districts of 
Italy, the harvest and the vintage 
withered on the ground for want of 
hands to gather them in. And how 
were the mass of those occupied who 
escaped the deadly visitation, which 
languished and revived periodically 
for more than half a century? In hu- 
mility, in prayer, in penitence ? — in 
humble supplication to the offended 


* Amalfi is entitled to double honour. First, as having been the safe sheltering place of 
the lost Pandects ; and again, as being the native spot of Flavio Gioia, who invented the 
mariner’s compass in 1302. The Majorcans claim this latter discovery, but without evidence, 


for their eccentric countryman Raymond Lulli. 


by Columbus in 1492. 


The variation of the needle was ascertained 


+ See “Swinburne’s Travels in the Two Sicilies.” { Gibbon, “Decline and Fall,” ch: xliv. 
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Deity ?—in systematic temperance and 
strenuous efforts to discover a resisting 
antidote? No; they laughed, and re- 
velled, and drank, and gambled, and 
imtrigued, and blasphemed, as usual. 
War succeeded war ; sedition followed 
sedition; and all the evil passions of 
man’s nature appeared to gain strength 
from the*surrounding terrors which 
should have checked or extinguished 
them. In those ages there were 
neither sanatory restrictions nor qua- 
rantine laws, and the cleanliness of mo- 
dern habits was unpractised even 
among the highest classes. The mor- 
tality arising from pestilence alone, 
in the Roman dominions, during a 
single reign of thirty-eight years, has 
been computed vaguely and somewhat 
poetically, by a credible writer,* as 
amounting to several myriads of 
myriadst — in reasonable interpreta- 
tion, one hundred millions. 

The ingenious fiction of Marmontel, 
derived originally from a fable of the 
twelfth century, in the ‘Chiliads” of 
Tzetzes,t has long taught us to believe 
that the illustrious general of Justinian 
was deprived of his eyes, and reduced 
in old age to beggary. As children 
we have wept over his wrongs, and 
wished to revengethem. The tale has 
served for a leading illustration in all 
treatises on the vicissitudes of fortune, 
the fickle nature of popularity, and 
the ingratitude of princes. Lord 
Mahon believes it,§ in opposition to 
other modern historians, and tries to 
establish his view by argument and 
evidence, but neither, in our humble 
opinion, sufficient for the purpose. We 
are much consoled by the conclusion, 
that the whole has no foundation in 
truth. That Belisarius was ill-treated 
by a heartless sovereign, who owed to 
him his life and empire, is as certain 
as that /Ztius was slain by the cow- 
ardly hand of Valentinian, and that 
the Admiral Coligny was murdered 
through the treachery of Charles IX. 
He was falsely accused of joining ina 
conspiracy against the life of Justinian; 
disgraced, imprisoned, and heavily 
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amerced; restored. to freedom and 
honour with a broken heart; but his 
— was unprofaned, and he died in 

is own palace. The massive ruins 
of that palace, still bearing his name, 
are shown to this day, as among the 
most interesting antiquities of Con- 
stantinople. The story loses in moral 
application, in sympathetic excitement, 
and in painful interest; but the me- 
mory of the hero gains in dignity, and 
—— the halo of respect with which 

eroes require to be surrounded. Cato 
falling on his sword at Utica; Cesar, 
slaughtered in thesenate house; Brutus 
and Cassius dying on the field of Phil- 
lippi, are more in keeping than Hanni- 
bal flying from court to court a pen- 
sioner on sufferance; or Bajazet ex- 
hibited in an iron cage. In spite of 
reason and philosophy, it is as difficult 
as unpleasant, to associate the lofty 
image of the conqueror of many king- 
doms, the victor of a hundred battles, 
the restorer of his country’s power and 
glory, with the squalid attributes of 
an old blind street mendicant, led by 
a boy, with a dog, and a hat or a 
bowl,|| howling forth the professional 
ery of * Give a penny to Belisarius the 
general.” That he should stand at 
the gates of the convent of Laurus to 
beg his bread is much less likely than 
that he should knock at those gates to 
claim admission and sanctuary, while 
his wife Antonina was still able, from 
the wreck of their fortunes, to pay his 
entrance fee. The legend, as it stands, 
would embellish Fox's ‘* Book of Mar- 
tyrs,” in which the persevering and 
accurate Professor Jamieson detected 
three thousand nine hundred and 
ninety-nine fallacies in one night, and 
declared that he certainly would have 
made up the four thousand, only he 
fell asleep. 

Some authorities claim for Belisa- 
rius the advantages of noble blood, and 
the inheritance of a patrimonial for- 
tune. The general silence of Procopius 
on these points, and one or two indi- 
rect passages, favour the opinion, but 
preponderating testimony places his 





* “ Procopius, Anecdot.,” c. 18. 


tT Mogiadas pogindor uvglas. 


ft John Tzetzes, a learned Greek poet and critic, famed for his prodigious memory, of 
which miraculous anecdotes are told, almost equal to those recorded of Magliabecchi of 


Florence. 


** Life of Belisarius,” 1828.—See Preface and Postscript. 
ta statue in the Louvre, formerly in the collection of Prince Borghese at Rome, represents 
Augustus propitiating Nemesis. The attitude of beggary made this statue pass for Belisa- 
rius, until the criticism of Winkelman rectified the mistake: as Lord Byron observes, 


“ One. fiction was called in to support another.” 
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birth among the peasants of Thrace, 
and withholds from him the benefits of 
early studies and liberal education. 
He entered the private guards of Jus- 
tinian before he was emperor, and rose 
to rank and distinction by individual 
merit, without interest. Nature had 
endowed him with a tall, commanding 
form, a noble countenance, great acti- 
vity and vigour, coolness, constitutional 
self-possession and daring courage. 
The external requisites were combined 
with the intellectual composition of a 
hero. He began his military course 
precisely as what, in our own days, is 
termed a soldier of fortune, trusting 
for advancement to chance and oppor- 
tunity. A successful campaign against 
the Persians, which he commenced in 
a subordinate capacity, but terminated 
as commander-in-chief, followed by 
his faithful service in the great sedi- 
tion of Constantinople, between the 
blue and green factions of the circus, 
established his ability and reputation 
with the emperor, and placed him, 
while yet in the prime of life, beyond 
the reach of envious rivalry. His for- 
tunes were materially promoted by 
his marriage with Antonina, who, 
though a widow, without dowry, pos- 
sessed much political influence, as hav- 
ing been long the chosen friend and 
companion of the empress Theodora, 
the participator and confidante in her 
early irregularities. In the imperial 
household she seems to have filled an 
important office, nearly the same as 
that of lady of the bedchamber in mo- 
dern courts, with rank, honour, and 
emolument in due accordance. Igno- 
ble in birth (her father was a cha- 
rioteer, her mother an actress of loose 
character), and disdaining the com- 
monplace merit of conjugal fidelity, 
Antonina expressed for Belisarius, 
the friendship of a military comrade, 
who accompanied him in all his wars, 
regardless of personal hardship or pri- 
vation. In like manner the career of 
Marlborough was assisted by the as- 
cendancy which his duchess for a long 
time maintained over the unstable 
mind and variable affections of Queen 
Anne. The effect in both cases was 
the same, but between the characters 
of the English and the Roman ladies 
a wide distinction is to be drawn. The 
former were respectable in private mo- 
rality, and faithful in domestic rela- 
tions; bearing no resemblance, and 
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forming no parallel to the unrestrained 
licentiousness by which the Eastern 
empress and her favourite were de- 
graded. Sarah of Marlborough was 
mean and vindictive ; ambitious, grip- 
ing, selfish, and cold-hearted; but her 
chastity was unimpeached, and she dis- 
charged her duties as a wife and mo- 
ther without stain or reproach. 

When Belisarius made his first essay 
as commander-in-chief in the Persian 
war, he was a very young general, not 
more than six-and-twenty, being of the 
same age as Napoleon when he con- 
quered Italy, and the elder Africanus 
when he wrested Spain from Carthage. 
His two Persian campaigns were illus- 
trated by two great battles, fought at 
Dara and Callinicum. In the first, he 
obtained a complete vietory over an 
army doubling his own in number. In 
the second, he was defeated by the 
same overwhelming force, and through 
the delinquency of his own troops, 
who clansavoasly insisted on engag- 
ing, contrary to his better judgment, 
and proved faithless to him and to 
themselves in the hour of difficulty. 
There are points of peculiar interest 
attached to this battle, which deserve 
a plan and a minute explanation. It 
affords a memorable example of the 
power with which high intuitive genius 
soars above established rules, and 
triumphs, when mediocrity or incapa- 
city sins against them and fails. The 
Persians had invaded the Roman ter- 
ritories on the side of Mesopotamia, 
and, crossing the Euphrates, advanced 
against Chalcis and Antioch. Belisa- 
rius hastily collected such forces as he 
had at his disposal, and hastened from 
Dara, where he was stationed on the 
frontiers, to intercept them. He ar- 
rived in time, and the Persian army, 
remembering the overthrow of Dara, 
paused and retreated.* Belisarius, not 
wishing to hazard a battle with very 
inferior numbers, and in which victory 
could scarcely give him more advan- 
tages than he already possessed, fol- 
lowed them cautiously, remainin 
usually at one day’s march behin 
them, encamping each night on the 
station they had left the morning be- 
fore. He felt the wisdom and adopted 
the maxim of Cesar, who was of opi- 
nion that a good general, in most cases, 
should make a bridge of gold for a re. 
treating enemy. The Persians marched 
along the right bank of the Euphrates, 


* “ Procop. De Bello Persico,” lib. i. c. 18. 
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a broad and rapid river, until they 
came opposite to Cuallinicum, a little 
above which they intended to cross, 
and passing (as on their advance) 
through Mesopotamia, to regain their 
own country. The Roman soldiers, in- 
dignant at seeing their enemies escape, 
and over-estimating their own prowess, 
assailed Belisarius with loud reproaches. 
They attributed his systematic caution 
to cowardice or ignorance, and urged 
by the inferior officers, loudly demanded 
to be led to battle. Belisarius, com- 
pelled to sacrifice his own judgment to 
this senseless clamour, submitted cheer- 
fully to the dangerous alternative he 
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could no longer avoid, regained the 
confidence of his troops by pretending 
that he had only delayed the combat 
to test their alacrity and spirit, and 
proceeded to make the ablest arrange- 
ment of his forces which circumstances 
allowed. It was by no choice of his 
own that he fought with an unfordable 
river in his rear; a vicious disposition, 
contrary to all sound principles, and 
seldom ventured on without fatal con- 
sequences. We shall soon see that 
what would have ruined an ordinary 
general, his ready genius converted to 
a source of safety. 


FOUGHT ON 


EASTER SUNDAY, APRIL THE 19TH, A.D. 531.—wNo. 1. 


cit 


Callinicum. 


A—Persian army under Azarethes and Almondar. 


B—Roman army commanded by Belisarius. 


a—Roman infantry of the left wing resting on the river. b b—Roman cavalry in the centre. c—Isaurian 


(or Arabian) auxiliaries on the right. 


dd d—lIsiands on the Euphrates to which the Roman cavalry, and 


sqme of the right wing escaped, when routed by the Persians. 
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Belisarius drew up his best troops, 
his infantry, on the left. The Arab 
auxiliaries, on whom he placed less 
dependence, he posted on the right, 
and took his own station with the ca- 
valry, in the centre. The arms of his 
men, both offensive and defensive, 
were superior to those of the enemy, 
but the Persians were more rapid and 
more skilful bowmen than the Greek- 
Romans. For a considerable part of 
the day, no advantage was gained on 
either side; at length the Isaurians 
fled, actuated by either cowardice or 
treachery, or more probably by both. 
The Persians then surrounded the ca- 
valry, who, pressed on all sides, and 
exhausted with fatigue, gave way, and 
fled headjong to some islands on the 
Euphrates in the rear. Those who 
failed to effect their escape, were 


slaughtered or made prisoners on the 
spot. Belisarius dismounted from his 
horse, calling upon all his staff to fol- 
low his example, and took part at 
the head of the infantry of the left, 
who still stood firm in their original 
places. His eagle eye detected at a 
glance, the advantages of the ground, 
and that by rapidly wheeling back their 
right, the bend of the river imme- 
diately behind them would cover both 
flanks, and enable them to maintain 
their position. At all events, their 
lives depended on an obstinate defence. 
Procopius relates what followed, with 
the clear accuracy of an eye-witness. 
He says :— 


‘* The Persians seeing the resolution taken 
by Belisarius, of still resisting with the Ro- 
man infantry, ceased to pursue the fugi- 


City o, 
Callinicum 


A—Roman infantry of the left wing under Belisarius, in a compact mass, resisting the attack of the 


Persians. 


B—The entire Persian army, thrown on the left wing of the Romans. 
da d d—lIslands on the Euphrates to which Belisarius retreated during the night, after having repulsed th 


Persians, 


¢—Remains of the Roman army, when routed in the earlier part of the battle. 
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tives, and united their whole forces to fall 
upon the remnant of his army, who turned 
their backs to the river, to prevent being 
surrounded, The combat was most obsti- 
nate, but the forces were very unequal. <A 
mere handful of foot-soldiers opposed to the 
innumerable cavalry of the enemy. But 
this small detachment was neither broken, 
nor rduced to flight. They closed their 
ranks, and linked their large bucklers toge- 
ther so effectually, that they inflicted a 
much heavier loss than they endured. The 
enemy tried to break their compact order 
by repeated charges of heavy horse, but 
without effect. The remainder of the day 
passed in this obstinate contest, which was 
only interrupted by the approach of dark- 
ness. During the night, the Persians with- 
drew to their camp, and Belisarius having 
found some boats, embarked the few sur- 
vivors of this sanguinary battle, and gained 
some islands of the Euphrates, where the 
rest of his army had already taken refuge.” 


The next morning, the Persians 
having plundered the dead bodies, and 
lamented their own slain, continued 
their retreat, while Belisarius crossed 
over to Callinicum on the opposite 
bank of the river. The foregoing plan, 
No. 2, shows the concluding manceuvre 
of the battle. 

Nothing can be more dangerous, or 
more opposed to skilful tactics, than 
taking up a position for battle with a 
river in the rear. A wood is quite a 
different matter. Wallenstein covered 


his retreat from Lutzen by means of 


the woods, which assisted and concealed 
his own movements, while they im- 
veded the advance of the Swedes. The 
Duke of Wellington, if by any over- 
whelming attack he had been driven 
from the | position of Waterloo, would 
have found certain shelter in the wood 
of Soignies, and effectual 
checking the enemy.* But a river 
neither offers cover nor outlet. The 
Roman consul Caius Flaminius, in his 
campaign against the Insubrian Gauls, 
passed the Adda, broke up his tempo- 
rary bridge, cut off his own communi- 
cations, and engaged a formidable 
enemy with the river at his back, and 
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no line of retreat open to him, in case 
of disaster. His operations proceeded 
from his own free choice, and demon- 
strated a lamentable want of general- 
ship. But he won the battle he ought 
to have lost, by the superior arms, dis- 
cipline, and courage of his troops. The 
senate justly censured his conduct, 
notwithsts nding his victory, and emi- 
nent historians, commencing with Poly- 
bius, have ratified the decree. This 
same Flaminius repeated his error at 
Thrasymene, and paid dearly for the 
second experiment. 

This time he had to deal with Han- 
nibal, and not with a barbarian who 
knew no principle of war, beyond the 
simple one of close and desperate com- 
bat. Overtaken and surprised on his 
march, in loose order, and unprepared, 
the enemy poured down from the high 
ground on his left flank, while the lake 
shut in his right, which soon became 
his rear, as he faced round to encoun- 
ter his opponents. Into this lake his 
army were pushed by thousands, when 
broken a scattered by the skilful 
stratagem of the Carthaginian com- 
mander. Maxentius, in his great bat- 
tle with Constantine, at the Saxa Ru- 
bra, near Rome, fought with the Tiber 
in his rear, and sustained a defeat, 
in which he lost his empire and his 
life. Cesar was too consummate a 
master of his trade to fall into these 
errors. In the war against the Belge, 
he passed the Axona, now the Aisne, 
and encamped with the river close be- 
hind him; but, dreading an attack 
from the enemy in this disadvantageous 
position, which his inferior forces pre- 
vented him from quitting immediately, 
he entrenched his front with a fosse 
and rampart, extending four hundred 
paces, communicating at each end with 
a tower provided with engines, at right 
angles with, and extending to, the 
river. He thus covered both his 
flanks, so that he could not be turned, 
or driven back into the stream; and 
the enemy, struck with terror by these 
formidable preparations, abandoned 


* At one of his military dinners many years since, when the conversation happened to 
turn on Waterloo, the Duke was asked by a general officer present, what he would have 


done, if his position had been forced? ‘I should have 
“ And what would your grace have done if you had been driven from the 
Everybody stared, but the Duke quietly re- 
“No, no; hang it, that was impossible. 
The anecdote was related to the writer by another general present, who was 
not a little astonished at the boldness of his brother in arms, 
nor out of it. 


ready answer. 
wood ?” continued the pertinacious querist. 
plied, 
the wood.” 


captain was neither beaten into the wood, 


retreated into the wood,” was the 


They never could have beaten us out of 


But fortunately, the great 
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their preconcerted plans, and dared 
not to attack him.* 

Belisarius at Callinicum, as we have 
seen, in a critical moment formed 
his foot in a dense mass, within a bend 
of the Euphrates. Until then, we 
may suppose they were drawn up in 
the usual open order of the Romans, 
and in three lines, as handed down in 
their habitual practice, which, toge- 
ther with the legionary form, had not 
yet been abolished. ‘The result showed 
the immeasurable superiority of in- 
fantry, when cool, determined, and 
well commanded, in resisting the 
clamorous and outwardly imposing 
attacks of cavalry. Tallard, at Blen- 
heim, was less fortunate, although his 
troops were brave and well-disciplined 
—in his own opinion, the best in the 
world.t But Tallard was neither Beli- 


sarius nor Marlborough. On that 
great day, the English general having, 
after a desperate conflict, attended by 
some vicissitudes, broken the centre of 
the French, and completely separated 
their wings, abandoned the right, under 
Marsin and the Elector of Bavaria, to 
the disposal of Eugene, and turned his 
whole force against the left. He saw 
in a moment the errors of Tallard’s 
dispositions, and how completely his 
battalions posted in Blenheim, and the 
sustaining squadrons in their rear, were 
insulated. With a furious charge of 
seven thousand horse, in one compact 
body, he overpowered opposition, and 
drove many French squadrons before 
him into an abrupt bend of the 
Danube, immediately in their rear, 
exactly similar to that of the Eu- 
phrates at Callinicum, 


DECISIVE CRISIS OF BLENHEIM. 


A B—English Cavalry. C—English Infantry. D—French Cavalry driven into the Danube. E—French 


Battalions in Blenheim forced to surrender. 


Had Tallard withdrawn his twenty- 
seven battalions from Blenheim by a 
rapid movement, while time was yet 
left him, and formed them across the 


bend, supported on either flank by 
the cavalry, he might have held his 
ground as Belisarius did, and, if un- 
able to obtain a victory, might at least, 


* “ Ab utroque latere ejus collis transversam fossam obduxit circitur passuum C.D. ; et ad 
extremas fossas castella constituit ibique tormenta collocavit ; ne quum aciem instruxisset, 
hostes (quod tantum multitudine poterant), & lateribus suos pugnantes circumvenire possent.” 


— Cus. de Bello Gail., lib. ii. ¢. 8. 


¢ At least, so he said when presenting his sword to the victor—“ Your grace has beaten 
the finest soldiers in Europe.” ‘ I hope, M. le Mareschal,” replied Marlborough, “ you will 


except those who beat them.” 
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have qualified or checked a ruinous 
defeat. As it was, the French, un- 
able to form in a solid mass, either of 
cavalry or infantry, by protecting their 
flank, were driven headlong into the 
river, rapid and impassable, wheremany 
perished miserably, and the remain- 
ing survivors were made prisoners on 
the brink. The battalions in Blen- 
heim, entirely deserted by the rest of 
their own army, attacked in front by 
the English infantry, and in the rear 
by the cavalry, flushed with success, 
laid down their arms, and by their sur- 
render, completed the triumph of the 
conquerors. Blenheim was in truth 
a great but fruitless stroke in war. 
The peace of Utrecht neutralised the 
important consequences of that signal 
victory, with the advantages of all the 
subsequent campaigns, and suggested, 
long after, the question of pertinacious 
little Peterkin, in Southey’s poem, 
which it would be difficult to answer, 
except as the boy's grandfather did :— 

** Great praise the Duke of Marlborough won, 

And our good Prince Eugene. 

* But what good came of it at last ?’ 
Quoth little Peterkin. 

* Nay, that I cannot tell,’ said he ; 

* But ‘twas a famous victory.’"’ 

When Justinian determined on the 
African war, and committed its direc- 
tion to Belisarius, he relied more on 
the talents of his general than on the 
number of his troops. Five thousand 
cavalry and ten thousand infantry, was 
the force allotted, and expected to re- 
duce the warlike kingdom of the Van- 
dals, which, even in its decline, could 
bring eighty thousand fighting men 
into the field. The expedition was 
nearly rendered abortive before the 
fleet ‘and army had rounded the Pelo- 
ponnesus. A disease broke out among 
the soldiers, owing to the badly baked 
bread or biscuit furnished by the mi- 
nister of finance, the infamous John 
of Cappadocia. Acting in the spirit 
of paltry peculation, of which commis- 
saries-general, before and since, have 
furnished examples, he put into his 
own pocket the money levied for the 
public service, regardless of complaint 
or consequences ; and although Beli- 
sarius checked the evil by obtaining a 
fresh supply of wholesome food, when 
five hundred men had been sacrificed, 
the emperor wanted firmness to punish 
the fraud of his favourite, although he 
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* The Assyrian, the Persian, the Grecian, and the Roman, 
t+ “Childe Harold,” canto iv. stanza 182. 
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praised the zeal of his general. _ It is 
to be regretted that we cannot record 
of John of Cappadocia the retributive 
justice which fell on old Booty, a navy 
contractor of the last century. He 
was seen by the crew of a vessel who 
had suffered under his mouldy biscuit, 
to be chased up Stromboli, one of the 
Lipari islands, by a battalion of pur- 
suing demons, who pitchforked him 
into the crater. Booty is not the only 
public delinquent thus disposed of, and 
in the same penal locality. <A few 
years before the ministry of the cor- 
rupt John, above-named, Theodoric 
the Great, King of the Ostrogoths, 
was plunged, immediately after his 
death, a.p. 526, into the volcano of 
Lipari, the principal island of the 
group, of which Stromboli forms one, 
and always a popular mouth of the 
infernal world. An Italian hermit 
witnessed the operation in a vision. 
The legend is attested by Pope Gre- 
gory I. and Cardinal Baronius. Per- 
haps some of our readers may think 
the evidence is scarcely as good as 
the log of a ship or the verdict of an 
English jury. 

The fleet of Belisarius proceeded 
slowly on its course. The summer 
calms of the Mediterranean are baffling 
and tedious, and impede an expedition 
as much as the squalls and storms of 
the winter. The soldiers were sick 
and desponding, conscious that half 
their powers were neutralised on an 
element to which they were unaccus- 
tomed. The earth retains permanent 
vestiges of man’s footsteps, but the 
ocean rejects the impress of his march. 
The furrow of the deepest keel is ef- 
faced by the next advancing wave. 
The shores of that inland sea, on which 
were situated the four great empires of 
the ancient world,* for ages exhibited 
memorials of the wars and armaments 
by which they had been subverted, 
long, lurid, and portentous as the tail 
of a comet; but the sea itself closed 
over the track of the mighty hosts that 
had been borne on its surface, in a 
moment after they had passed along. 
Beautifully and truthfully does the 
poet sing when apostrophising the un- 
changeable ocean :— 

“ Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow, 

Such as creation’s dawn beheld, thou rollest now."¢ 

The army disembarked on the coast 
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of Africa, three months after its depar- 
ture from Constantinople; a voyage 
which now, by the aid of steam, might 
be easily accomplished in a few days. 
The point of landing, Caput Vada, 
was distant from the capital about one 
hundred and fifty miles. The Vandals 
were totally unprepared, but Belisarius 
advancing slowly along the coast, to 
revent surprise, directed the fleet to 
ta in sight, and accompany the 
movements of the army. In all his 
operations he displayed the most con- 
summate generalship. ‘Two victorious 
battles brought him to the gates of 
Carthage, which were opened without 
resistance. Gelimer, the Vandal king, 
fled to a mountain, where he was sur- 
rounded, and compelled to surrender ; 
and in less than one year the ancient 
province of Africa, including Sardinia, 
Corsica, and the Balearic isles 3, was 
once more incorporated with the do- 
minions of the Roman Emperor. But 
now the jealousy of Justinian began to 
break out against his successful general. 
Secret envy whispered that he : aspired 
to an independent throne. An order 
for his recall was issued, which he in- 
stantly obeyed, although empire wooed 
him where he was, and court faction 
awaited his return. ‘The inducements 
which would have persuaded many, 
appear not to have tempted or shaken 
his loyalty for a moment. Justinian 
repented of his unfounded suspicions, 
ordered medals to be struck, bearing 
on one side his own effigy, on the other 
that of his victorious general, and de- 
creed to Belisarius the honours ofa 
triumph, the first on which the inha- 
bitants of the Eastern capital had ever 
gazed. The captive monarch walked 
in the procession, the treasures of the 
Vandals were exhibited in vast pro- 
fusion, and some of the most sacred 
memorials of religion were restored 
from a long captivity. The holy table 
inlaid with gold, and the golden can- 
dlestick, with six branches, from the 
temple of Solomon, originally brought 
to Rome by Titus, and transplanted to 
Carthage by Genseric, were recovered 
by the conquests of Belisarius, and the 
piety of Justinian placed them, after 
many vicissitudes and wanderings, in 
the Christian cathedral of Jerusalem. 
Here history loses sight of these inte- 
resting relics, which perished, un- 
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doubtedly, in the subsequent inroads 
of the Persian and Saracen invaders, 
Had they remained at Constantinople 
they might still be in existence. Be- 
lisarius was still further rewarded by a 
large portion of the ree spoil, and 
was named sole consul for the ensuing 
year. He was now, apparently, at the 
height of human glory; honoured, 
respected, and loved; an object of 
universal admiration wherever he ap- 
peared, and attended on all public 
occasions by a bodyguard of devoted 
followers, more numerous and more 
splendidly equipped than even the 
personal household of the emperor 
himself. His demeanour was mild, 
affable, and unassuming; his justice 
impartial, and his benevolence un- 
bounded. From his generosity, says 
Procopius,* you would have deemed 
him very rich; from his manners very 
poor. When we add to all these noble 
qualities, a fervent constitutional loy- 
alty, which no wrongs could under- 
mine, or no temptation shake, we look 
through history in vain for a perfect 
parallel or an adequate associate. 

Neither civilisation nor religion were 
advanced by the overthrow of the king- 
dom of Genseric. The substituted 
government of the Greeks was weak 
and tyrannical, and opposed no barrier 
to the progress of the Saracens, or the 
spread of Islamism. Had the Vandals 
remained in possession of Africa, a 
more vigorous monarch than Gelimer 
might have concentrated their strength, 
and revived their ancient hardihood. A 
flourishing country would not have been 
depopulated, and in all probability, 
the tide of Mohammedan invasion 
would have been checked and broken 
on the shores of Carthage, instead of 
penetrating to the banks of the Loire 
and the plain of Tours. But as it was, 
Christianity gradually became extinct 
in the entire province, and fanatic 
barbarism reigned in its stead. 

The easy conquest of the Vandalic 
kingdom expanded the ambition of the 
Roman Emperor, who now dreamed 
of restoring Italy to the sway of the 
Cesars. A pretext was easily found 
in the murder of his friend and ally, 
Queen Amalasontha, by Theodotus, 
and an army not exceeding twelve 
thousand men was destined for the en- 
terprise —a force totally inadequate, 


* Quoted by Lord Mahon. 
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which might have been swallowed up 
or dissipated in a single battle ; but the 
riame of Belisarius was considered a 
talisman which coitild fill his ranks and 
make up for all deficiencies. No gene- 
ral on record has achieved such great 
successes with such scanty means, 
Twice he conquered a powerful king- 
dom, and twice rescued his own coun- 
try from innumerable invaders, and 
never had twenty thousand men at his 
disposal. A French writer (M. Le 
Beau) says, he preferred small armies 
to large ones. The position is absurd. 
He often complained bitterly that his 
plans were crippled by his defective 
numbers, and petitioned for reinforce- 
ments, which were sparingly granted, 
or withheld altogether. A general may 
select small bodies of chosen troops for 
particular enterprises, which require 
secrecy or despatch; but he knows little 
of war who imagines that any com- 
mander would choose to invade a king- 
dom with a detachment, if an army was 
to be obtained. Judging by what 


Belisarius did, we may calculate what 
his genius might have accomplished 
had he led into the field the numerous 
=, and battalions with which 


riborough and Eugene beat down 
the power of Louis XIV., and humbled 
the pride of the French marshals. The 
end obtained, the difficulties accom- 
plished are only to be judged fairly 
by the allotted means. 

Belisarius commenced the Gothic 
war by the conquest of the Island of 
Sicily, which remained subsequently 
under Greek dominion for three hun- 
dred years, until torn from them by 
the Saracens; but Sicily had then long 
ceased to be the granary of Rome, and 
had dwindled into a useless appendage. 
At the siege of Palermo, Belisarius 
had recourse to astratagem of mechani- 
eal ingenuity, which carries us back to 
the days of Archimedes and Marcel: 
lus, and the second Punic war. He 
moored his ships close to the walls, in 
the deepest recess of the harbour. The 
boats were laboriously hoisted by ropes 
and pulleys to the top-mast heads, and 
filled with archers, who, from that 
superior height, completely command- 
ed the fortifications of the city, drove 
the defenders from the ramparts, and 
compelled a speedy surrender. In the 
following year (a.p. 536), the Roman 
general crossed over from Messina to 
Rhegium, and advanced on Naples ; 
the fleet, as in the preceding war 
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against the Vandals, accompanying 
the army in their coast march of three 
hundred miles. The conquestof Italy, 
by Belisarius, stands in the very first 
class of military achievements, and 
formed one of the six subjects for an 
epic poem, long contemplated by Tasso, 
before he decided on the deliverance 
of Jerusalem. After a close invest- 
ment of twenty days, Belisarius, who 
had little time to lose, was disposed to 
abandon the siege of Naples, when an 
accident discovered a hidden passage 
through the channel of an aqueduct, 
by which his troops passed, in the si- 
lence of the night, and carried the city 
by storm. ‘The severe discipline of 
Belisarius restrained the unbridled 
license which usually follows, and com- 
pelled his soldiers to spare the persons 
of the unfortunate inhabitants, and to 
restore much of their captured pro- 
petty. The surviving garrison of 
eight hundred Goths, were incorporated 
with his forces, and proved valuable 
recruits. From Naples he advanced 
to Rome, the surrounding country and 
cities submitting as he moved along. 
Beneventum opened its gates, and 
presented to the conqueror a tusk of 
the Calydonian boar, still preserved 
as their most valuable possession. 
Procopius describes this authentic cu- 
riosity as having been twenty-seven 
inches long, about three times the usual 
dimensions. Ovid says, in a loose 
computation, the tusks of this extra- 
ordinary animal were as large as those 
of an elephant. The pedigree of the 
one named by Procopius could scarcely 
be doubted. It came with Diomede, 
the founder of the city, and nephew of 
Meleager, the hero of the hunt, by 
whom the boar was killed. The thirty 
warriors who leagued in this feat of 
valour, were less polite than brave, 
seeing that they quarrelled with Ata- 
lanta, the only lady in company, for 
the possession of the head. Other 
vestiges of remote antiquity of greater 
interest, were still in existence, -with 
good reputation, when Procopius ac- 
companied Belisarius to Italy. In 
Rome, the original galley of Aneas, 
at that time aged at least seventeen 
hundred years, was preserved entire 
among the Navalia, near Monte Tes- 
taceo, at the foot of the Aventine. 
The given proportions are one hundred 
and twenty feet in length, and twenty- 
five in breadth, with a single bank of 
oars; but the relic is not mentioned 
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by any earlier writér. Procopius also 
saw at Pheacia, or Corcyra (now 
Corfu), what was called the petrified 
ship of Ulysses; the pretensions of 
which he destroyed by a close exami- 
nation, proving it to be a recent fabric 
of many stones, dedicated by a mer- 
chant to Jupiter Cassius. In those 
seas he searched without success for 
the Isle of Calypso, which he was not 
likely to find there, unless it was loco- 
motive, like the flying island of La- 
puta; but he might have stumbled on 
Meleda (or Melita), nearly opposite to 
Ragusa, which has been set up as a 
rival to Malta, and claimed by the in- 
habitants, on the faith of long tradi- 
tion, as the veritable place of St. 
Paul’s shipwreck. They build princi- 
pally on the passage, ** We were driven 
up and down in Adria,” which would 
seem to exclude Malta as not lying 
within the boundaries of the Adriatic 
sea; but the subsequent verses,* de- 
scribing the course of the apostle in a 
ship of Alexandria, by Syracuse and 
Rhegium, through the straits of Mes- 
sina, establishes evidence in favour of 
Malta, superior to any which can be 
produced by the Adriatic Melita. We 
once landed on the island, and hearda 
long dissertation on the subject from a 
worthy friar, who would have suffered 
ten martyrdoms rather than give up 
the claim. 

Belisarius found Rome deserted by 
its Gothic defenders, who retired at 
one gate as he entered by another, and 
he took possession of the imperial city 
without resistance. The keys were 
forwarded to Constantinople, to be laid 
at the feet of Justinian, an operation 
which was twice repeated, Rome having 
been taken and recovered five times 
during his reign. Shortly after this, 
the imbecile Theodotus was deposed 
and murdered, and Vitiges, a renowned 
warrior, was elected in his place. He 
determined to march at once to the 
recovery of the capital, and loudly ex- 
pressed his fear that the Greek general 
and his handful of troops would escape 
him by flight. But Belisarius had no 
such intention ; he determined to keep 
his ground, and never was military 


* Acts, chap. xxvii. 11, 12, 13. 


skill, with all the resources of a mas. 
ter mind, more eminently evinced than 
in the operations by which he withstood, 
and finally baffled the gigantic efforts 
of his opponents. With a garrison of 
five thousand veterans, he held for 
twelve months, a city twelve miles in 
circumference, against a besieging 
army of one hundred and fifty thou. 
sand men, bravely led, abundantly 
supplied, and amply provided with all 
the instruments of attack which anti. 
quity had invented.t Rome, even in 
her abject decline, could still muster 
thirty thousand males, capable of bear. 
ing arms, many of them inured to suf. 
ferance by poverty, and willing to 
fight in defence of their country and 
religion. They laboured cheerfully at 
the construction of new works, or the 
repairs of the old fortifications which 
had fallen into decay, and manned the 
walls during the intervals of repose, or 
more active service, which were requir- 
ed by the regular troops. 

As the host of Vitiges came headlong 
on, they paused for a moment at the 
Milvian Bridge,t the scene of the 
great victory of Constantine over Max- 
entius. Here the skill and forethought 
of Belisarius had prepared an obstacle 
by which he hoped to gain valuable 
time. He fortified the bridge by a 
massive tower, sufficiently strong to 
command its passage, and a select de- 
tachment on whose courage he placed 
full dependence. It was his intention 
to sally forth at the critical moment 
with some light troops, to support his 
advanced garrison, and line the banks 
of the Tiber, which were here precipi- 
tous and the river deep. Terrified or 
treacherous, they fled across the open 
country to Campania, at the appearance 
of the Goths, and sent no intelligence 
that the post was abandoned. The 
prudent arrangements of the general 
were thus baffled by an act of 
cowardice it was impossible to foresee. 
The Goths passed the bridge without 
delay or loss, when twenty days might 
have been consumed had they been 
compelled to collect boats sufficient 
for the transit of the river by such a 
mighty armament. A-similar act of 


+ Almost all the principal engines of ancient warfare, their siege-artillery, moving towers, 
battering-rams, baliste, and catapulte, appear to have been invented by the Hebrews. See 
“* Ezekiel,” and “ Folard’s Commentaries on Polybius.” 


ft Now called Ponte Molle. 
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delinquency saved the remains of the 
French army, after the battle of Sala- 
manca. The Spanish Colonel and gar- 
rison, who occupied the castle of Alba 
de Tormes, commanding the ford of the 
river, fled on the tumultuous approach 
of the routed battalions, and opened 
the door of the only passage by which 
they could retreat. So much and so 
constantly are the best-laid plans and 
most sanguine hopes of the most 
scientific general, thwarted by the in- 
competence of subordinates, or the in- 
fluence of a controlling accident. Beli- 
sarius, ignorant that his post was in 
possession of the enemy, in pursuance 
of the plan laid down, sallied forth at 
the head of one thousand guards, and 
to his utter surprise found himself sur- 
rounded by the Gothic cavalry. <A 
desperate fight ensued, which lasted 
throughout the day. The passage of 
the enemy across the Tiber, by a single 
bridge, was unavoidably slow, and gave 
time for the Roman general to concen- 
trate his movements, and take advan- 
tage of every opportunity which the 
varying tide of success afforded him. 
His personal prowess was as eminently 
displayed as his military skill. Many 
of the bravest among the hostile army 
fell by his hands; and when he finally 
withdrew his small detachment within 
the walls, it was found that the killed 
on the enemy’s side exceeded the en- 
tire number of the Romans engaged. 
The history of that day’s adventures 
would be rejected as fabulous, did it 
not come down to us through an eye- 
witness of undoubted authority. On 
the following morning (March 12th, 
A.D. 537), the city was regularly in- 
vested, and the desponding inhabitants 
smiled in bitter incredulity, when Be- 
lisarius assured them he should ulti- 
mately triumph, and rescue them from 
the besieging barbarians. He had no 
confidence either in the attachment or 
valour of the Roman citizens. His 
time was as much occupied in watch- 
ing their expected perfidy, in recon- 
ciling them to the severe duties of de- 
fence, and in silencing their perpetual 
clamours for surrender, as in the more 
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energetic and decisive measures by 
which he hoped to render capitulation 
unnecessary. One by one, he destroyed 
all the besieging engines of the enemy, 
repulsed their incessant attacks, and, 
in a sally with his entire garrison, 
brought on a general combat, in which 
thirty thousand of the Goths were slain, 
It was during this memorable siege, 
that in a furious attack on the sepul- 
chre of Hadrian," the soldiers of Beli- 
sarius flung down in fragments on the 
heads of the assailants the precious 
monuments of art, the marble statues 
of the ancient masters, with which that 
ponderous edifice was ornamented. The 
masterpieces of Lysippus and Praxi- 
teles were torn from their lofty pedes- 
tals, and hurled into the ditch, with 
more consideration for the weight of 
the materials, and their value as mis- 
siles, than for the exquisite perfection 
of their workmanship. It is not im- 
possible that many of them remain there 
still. When the ditch of St. Angelo 
was partially cleansed under Pope Ur- 
ban the Eighth, the workmen found 
the “Sleeping Fawn” of the Barberini 
palace; but a leg, a thigh, and the right 
arm had been broken from that beauti- 
ful statue. 

Towards the end of April, Belisa- 
rius, who had urgently petitioned the 
emperor for reinforcements, received 
a scanty augmentation of sixteen hun- 
dred men, well disciplined and ap- 
pointed, who entered Rome in safety, 
but failed to secure the town and har- 
bour of Porto, the loss of which, by 
cutting off the avenue of supplies, soon 
began to expose the Romans to the mi- 
series of famine. The desertion of the 
Milvian Bridge had hastened the invest- 
ment of the city by many days, and 
deprived the general of the time he re- 
quired to complete his supplies. He 
was therefore compelled to adopt a 
measure apparently harsh, but in re- 
ality humane, in commanding the im- 
mediate departure of a great number 
of the aged men, women, and children, 
for whose reception a secure retreat 
was prepared in Campania. They were 
conducted along the Appian-way, 





* The modern Castle of St. Angelo, so called from a bronze angel with a drawn sword 


who mounts guard on the summit. 


In 1814, the French commandant on being summoned, 
replied heroically, that the angel must sheath his sword before he would. 
declined the pas, the polite Frenchman surrendered. 


But as the angel 
The anecdote will do as a companion 


to the speech of General Cambronne at Waterloo, who being called on to yield, replied he- 
roically, “‘La Garde meurt, mais ne se rend pas.” But the gallant general was found amongst 
the prisoners at Brussels the next morning, in very good case, without a wound. 
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which, after the incessant use of nine 
centuries, was perfect as when first 
constructed. No flaw could be dis- 
covered in the polished stones, or the 
careful skill with which they had been 
fitted to each other. No opposition 
was offered by the Gothic army, and 
the exiles passed unmolested to their 
appointed place of refuge. The garri- 
son to the fast were well supplied with 
bread, and the forage of the horses 
never failed; but the people suffered 
from unwholesome food and contagious 
disorders. They made sausages of 
mules, which had probably died of dis- 
ease ; and such aliment could scarcely 
be palatable or healthy; otherwise 
there would be no particular objection, 
as the famous Bologna sausages, so 
generally esteemed, are principally com- 
posed of asses’ flesh. The arrival of 
an officer named Euthalius, with a con- 
voy of treasure to pay the troops, raised 


had begun to engender treason, even 
in the highest quarters. The Pope 
Sylverius was detected in correspon- 
dence with the Gothic monarch, and a 
letter was intercepted in his handwrit- 
ing, promising, at an appointed time, 
to open the Asinarian gate for the secret 
admission of the besieging army; where- 
upon the Pontiff was summoned before 
a short military tribunal, over which 
Antonina assumed the control, which, 
with more propriety belonged to her 
husband. Sylverius was condemned on 
the evidence of his own handwriting, 
deposed, stripped of his ornaments, 
clad in the mean habit of a monk, and 
shipped off to perpetual exile in the 
East. The deacon, Vigilius, obtained 
his election to the vacant bishopric by 
a bribe of twohundred pounds of gold— 
an act of simony reconcilable to many 
ecclesiastical consciences, beginning 
with the days of Simon Magus, from 
whose name the practice is derived, 
down to the present year of grace in- 
clusive. ‘The loud anathemas of Roman 
Catholic annalists, ancient and mo- 
dern,* have been heaped on Belisarius 
for the sacrilegious act of deposing a 
Pope. He has been accused of forging 
the letter attributed to Sylverius, and 
of pocketing the money by which the 
transfer of his office was obtained. 


Both charges are unsustained by proof 
or probability. Antonina may have 
had her share of the money; but her 
husband, although blamed for suffering 
her to interfere in public affairs, was 
as ignorant of her private peculations 
as of her intrigues of another character, 
and knew no more of the bribes she 
received than the Duke of Marlborough 
did of the douceurs administered to the 
duchess by suitors for promotion, or 
the Duke of York of the traffic in com- 
missions carried on by Mrs. Clarke. 
Female influence, unduly exerted, was 
the predominent feature in all these 
delicate transactions, in which, to use 
the parliamentary formula of election 
committees, some of the parties impli- 
cated are open to the suspicion of a 
sort of misprision of bribery, with or 
without personal knowledge, either by 
themselves or by their agents. The 
form of trial by which Sylverius was 
condemned, was irregular and objec- 
tionable ; but his sentence can scarcely 
be pronounced incompatible with strict 
military justice, in cases of conspiracy 
or secret correspondence with an ene- 
my. In a besieged city treachery calls 
for decisive measures, The usual pro- 
cess is instant trial and execution, 
without respect for privilege or calling. 
Such is the established law, even among 
the most humane and polished nations 
of modern Europe. Within our own 
limited experience, during the British 
occupation of Sicily in the late war, we 
have seen a priest gibbeted in irons, 
who was taken as a spy; and the chief 
magistrate, the capitano di giustizia 
of Messina hung on the esplanade be- 
fore the cidatel, for endeavouring to 
compass a massacre of the British offi- 
cers, in imitation of the ‘*‘ Vespers” su- 
perintended by John of Procida. Un- 
der any circumstances, Pope Sylverius 
was little to be pitied, and fortunate to 
escape with life. He broke his oath of 
fidelity to Vitiges, on the plea that it 
was compulsory, and exacted by a he- 
retic,> with whom no faith should be 
kept ; and would have betrayed Belisa- 
rius, when he thought Rome was again 
likely to fall under the dominion of the 
Goths. 

After a siege of one year and nine 
days, during which more than two- 


* Liberatus, Anastasius, Cardinal Baronius, and Muratori. 
; t It must be remembered that the Goths had adopted the Arian heresy, which denied the 
divinity of our Saviour, while Justinian and his subjects were devout Trinitarians, 
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thirds of his army perished, Vitiges 
drew off the remainder of his forces i in 
despair, and Rome was rescued by the 
ability and persevering energy of one 
man. Had Belisarius never achieved 
another triumph, this single action 
would have placed him in the first rank 
of great masters in the art of war. In 
the history of the attack and defence of 
fortified towns, the -apture of Lille 
by Marlborough, with its garrison of 
fifteen thousand men, commanded by 
Boufllers, and in presence of a superior 
army, may be quoted as an example of 
unsurpassed generalship. The storm- 
ing of Badajos by the Duke of Welling- 
ton, in which he snatched away a for- 
midable fortress from between the two 
armies of Marmont and Soult, either 
equal to his own, is a parallel instance 
of great daring and merit. The de- 
fence of Rome by Belisarius loses no- 
thing in comparison with these two 
brilliant examples, except by being less 
known, and less the subject of familiar 
reference or refiection. 

Belisarius sallied from Rome to pur- 
sue the retiring enemy, and inflicted 
on their rear a heavy additional loss. 
A short time after this, the arrival of 
seven thousand fresh troops under Nar- 
ses, enabled him to assume the offen- 
sive; but the new general being a per- 
sonal favourite of the emperor, was 
invested with ambiguous powers, which 
made him insubordinate and trouble- 
some. On the whole, he impeded and 
counteracted the operations of Belisa- 
rius, and thought more of his private 
interests than the public service. After 
doing much mischief, he was recalled 
to Constantinople, and Belisarius was 
left in uncontrolled command, to finish 
the war. He rescued the whole of 
northern Italy, compelled Vitiges to 
shut himself up in Ravenna, and pro- 
ceeded to invest that stronghold, hi- 
therto deemed impregnable. The 
Gothic nation were tired of an unsuc- 
cesful monarch, and offered the sove- 
reignty to their conqueror, with the 
proud. title of Emperor of the West. 
He pretended to entertain the proposal, 
but never for a moment wavered in his 
loyalty ; and when, between stratagem 
and force, he obtained possession of 
the city and the person of the king, 
ioudly” prociaimed that he would re- 
main as ne nad ever veen, the faithful 
suojiect ot custinian, and that the 
Gotnic nation must pe governed by his 
exampie 
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By this time the jealousy of Justi- 
nian was excited by the animosity of 
secret enemies of Belisarius, who sur- 
rounded the throne, and thought to 
blacken the character of the absent 
general, He was recalled, under the 
pretext that a threatened invasion of 
the Persians demanded his presence, 
and the expiring embers of the Gothic 
war no longer called for the command- 
ing genius, which was more impera- 
tively required on the eastern frontier. 
He obe yed without hesitation, and si- 
lenced for the moment the voice of envy. 
A second time he brought a captive 
monarch to the foot of his master’s 
throne, and laid before it the spoils of 
a second kingdom. In five years he 
had subdued : a territory equal in ex- 
tent to the Roman dominions at the 
end of five centuries after the founda- 
= of their city. No public triumph 

vas this time allotted to him, but his 
appointine nt to the eastern command 
on the increasing aggressions of the 
Persians, attested the importance of 
his services, and the public confidence 
reposed in his tried abilities. During 
two campaigns against the armies of 
Chosroes, he was prevented from ac- 
complishing many well-laid schemes by 
the insubordination of his officers, and 
the small amount of force placed at his 
disposal, but he foiled his adversaries 
repeatedly by superior skill, and yained 
important advantages without risking 
battle against odds which rendered 
victory impossible. The public, never- 
theless, believed that he could achieve 
impossibilities, and his reputation suf- 
fered from their inordinate expecta- 
tions. 

During this Persian war, the Ro- 
mans for the first time made a sin- 
gular discovery, which would have 
bee n very valuable to them eight cen- 
turies before. In the army with which 
Chosroes besieged Edessa, there was 
an elephant beyond the ordinary size 
of those animals, on which the Per- 
sians fixed a tower resembling the He- 
lepolis, filled with select soldiers, who 
plied the defenders of the walls with 
such a shower of darts, that they were 
compelled to abandon their post. To 
remedy this danger, they fastened a 
pig to the top of a tower on the walls; 
the cry of the animal, rendered more 
piercing by terror, trightened the ele- 
phant, and made him retire. No efforts 
eould induce him to return to tne at- 
tack and face tne unexpected oppo« 
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nent.* It was not until this siege that 
the Romans learned the stratagem by 
which the onset of elephants might be 
rendered unavailing. If Regulus could 
have divined this at Tunis, and op- 
posed a line of pigs to the hundred 
elephants of Xantippus, he would cer- 
tainly have gained the victory, and 
carried the Spartan general in chains 
to the senate, instead of being himself 
rolled down a hill in a barrel at Car- 
thage. Antiochus Soter conquered an 
innumerable army of Galatians by 
means of sixteen elephants, to whom 
he erected a trophy, which filled his 
own soldiers with disgust and shame. 
According to the father of history, 
Herodotus, Darius and his Persians 
would have been totally routed by the 
Seythians, had they not been thrown 
into confusion by the braying of the 
asses, and the strange form of the 
mules. Battles have been sometimes 
gained by intelligence little superior 
to that of the animals here commemo- 
rated. During the Persian campaigns 
of Belisarius, Antonina remained at 
Constantinople immersed in political 
and domestic intrigues, the details of 
which are equally melancholy and de- 
grading. Her long-enduring husband 
was at last roused to a conviction that 
he was wronged, and meditated dread- 
ful vengeance, but the blandishments 
of his wife soon re-established her 
wonted ascendancy, and diverted the 
channel of his resentment. The in- 
fluence of Antonina with the empress 
continued all powerful, and strange as 
it may appear, she exerted it for the 
punishment of her injured husband. 
Justinian had fallen dangerously ill, 
and as a rumour of his death prevailed, 
Belisarius, with the frankness of a sol- 
dier, spoke in favour of the succession 
of his nearest kinsman, to the exclu- 
sion of the claims of Theodora, which 
had been acknowledged in the oath of 
allegiance. The offence was unpar- 
donable, and the conqueror of two 
kingdoms was degraded from his high 
command, condemned to pay a fine of 
one hundred thousand pounds sterling, 
and graciously permitted to live, at the 
intercession of his wife, to whom he 
was commanded to express his grati- 
tude, and restore his perfect confi- 
dence. This is the most humiliating 
passage in the life of a great man, 
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whose undecountable weakness ap- 
proaches to guilt. Such treatment 
almost hallows rebellion, and demands 
revenge, and when Belisarius was sub- 
sequently appointed to the conduct of 
the new war in Italy, it was generally 
believed that he would embrace the 
tempting opportunity of indulging 
both. But, as Lord Mahon observes, 
‘his patient loyalty was proof against 
all personal injuries, and he never al- 
lowed the wrongs of the subject to 
pervert the power, or to interrupt the 
duties of the soldier.” His character 
was the opposite of Coriolanus, Alci- 
biades, or Bourbon. 

The second expedition of Belisarius 
to Italy, whither he was despatched to 
retrieve the errors and incapacity of 
the officers who had been appointed to 
succeed him, and to retain the king- 
dom he had conquered, was less bril- 
liant than his first, but abundantly il- 
lustrative of his commanding military 
genius, and inexhaustible resources. 
The narrowness of his means, and the 
niggardly supplies and reinforcements 
extorted from Justinian, reduced his 
five campaigns to a protracted war of 
partisanship, and robbed him of many 
opportunities and more than one signal 
triumph. His whole force never ex- 
ceeded five thousand men, with which 
he was expected to re-conquer a power- 
ful kingdom, excited to renewed en- 
thusiasm by the accession of a young; 
gallant, and popular monarch. Rome 
was taken and re-taken, pillaged, dis- 
mantled, and depopulated, until, if 
we can trust the apparently exagge- 
rated text of Procopius, not more than 
five hundred inhabitants remained 
within the walls—a poetical mode of 
describing the evils of protracted war 
and reiterated sieges. Belisarius, in an 
eloquent appeal, implored the emperor 
to give him the means of rendering his 
name and reputation memorable. He 
solicited his master, in the first place, 
so send him money to pay such troops 
as he had, and to increase their nums 
ber, until the empty name of a general 
without an army should cease to be a 
shadow, and a subject of mockery to 
the enemy. He despatched his wife 
Antonina to Constantinople to re- 
inforce his arguments, but even her 
influence failed, and he petitioned at 
last to be re-called from his command, 


* The anecdote is told by Procopius, and quoted in Folard’s Commentaries. 
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which a little exertion on the part of 
the emperor would have rendered as 
glorious to himself, and as profitable 
to the government he served, as the 
first, in which he conquered, and led 
Vitiges a prisoner to Constantinople. 
His reputation was lowered in the eyes 
of his contemporaries by the indeci- 
sive nature of this second Gothic war, 
and the clamours and detractions of 
his enemies were loudand vituperative ; 
but posterity has done ample justice 
to his undiminished ability. ‘ The 
five last campaigns of Belisarius,” 
says Gibbon, “ might abate the envy 
of his competitors, whose eyes had 
been dazzled and wounded by the 
blaze of his former glory. Yet, in the 
judgment of the few, who could discri- 
minate counsels from events, and com- 
pare the instruments with the execu- 
tion, he app 2ared a more consummate 
master of the art of war, than in the 
season of his prosperity, when he pre- 
sented two captive kings before the 
throne of Justinian.” 

The emperor finding Italy again all 
but lost, yielded to private partiality, 
what he had denied to eminent abili- 
ties, and despatched the eunuch Narses 
to succeed Belisarius, with ample sup- 
plies of men and treasure. Whatever 
may have been the shades in the pri- 
vate character of Narses, his skill in 
war and government were equally great 
and extraordinary, when we remember 
that he became a general in extreme old 
age, and, having handled the distaff 
amongst the women of the palace, 
grasped the truncheon ofthe commander 
with the inspiration of a hero. But 
his exploits, his overthrow of Totila, 
and subsequent establishment of the 
Exarchate of Ravenna on the ruins of 
the Gothic monarchy, are foreign to 
the purpose of our individual biogra- 
phy. 

We have been so much accustomed 
to associate with our ideas of Belisarius, 
the figure of a decrepid and aged man, 
bowed down with years and beggary, 
with a white head and a venerable 
beard of the same colour, all arising 
from imaginary tales and fanciful por- 
traits, that we feel a difficulty in re- 
cognizing the fact that all his great 
achievements were performed before he 
reached the mature meridian of life, 
and that when he returned to Constan- 
tinople in the year a.p, 548, from the 
second Gothic war, he was only forty- 
three years of age, more than ten years 
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younger than Marlborough, when he 
first placed himself in the rank of 
great generals, by his victory of Blen- 
heim. A soldier is called a veteran 
after four or five campaigns; and all 
public characters, whose actions have 
long been the theme of common con- 
versation, are invariably accounted 
older than they are. For eleven years 
Belisarius remained in honourable re- 
tirement, enjoying his well-earned 
riches and repose, with the titles of 
General of the East, and Commander- 
in-Chief of the Imperial Guard. But 
his domestic happiness suffered much 
from the injurious treatment which 
his only daughter Joannina, received 
at the hands of the Empress Theodora, 
who, though dying of an incurable 
disease, gratified her vindictive tem- 
per by a last act of revengeful cruelty. 
Joannina, thwarted in her projected 
marriage, and injured in her reputa- 
tion through the machinations of the 
empress, died young, leaving her illus- 
trious father childless, with none to 
inherit his name or perpetuate his 
family. Marlborough in this respect 
was equally unfortunate. His only 
son and heir died in early youth, and 
his favourite daughter preceded him 
to the grave. The conquest of Italy 
by Narses formed the last brilliant 
episode in the reign of Justinian, On 
this subject Gibbon observes—rather 
parenthetically—‘I desire to believe, 
but I dare not affirm, that Belisarius 
sincerely rejoiced in the triumph of 
Narses.” Unless he was a demigod, 
it was impossible. His steady patriot- 
ism might be gratified to find that 
the Roman arms were still victorious ; 
but it is beyond all nature to suppose 
that he should feel any satisfaction in 
the success of a rival, who, when under 
his command, had been disobedient 
and mutinous, and who was enabled to 
snatch the laurels from his brow by 
court favour and palace intrigues. But 
a closing field of glory was yet in store 
for himself, and once more he became 
the deliverer of his country. The Bul- 
garians, under Zabergan, made a sud. 
den inroad on the European provinces 
of the Eastern Empire, and, bearing 
down all opposition, advanced to Chet- 
tos, within twenty miles of Constanti- 
nople. In this emergency, when the 
emperor and his subjects were equally 
paralysed bf terror, and incapable of 
exertion, all eyes turned towards the il- 
lustrious conqueror of Africa and Italy. 
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He immediately responded to the call, 
and hastened to the field; but as 
usual without an army, and supported 
merely by a handful of veterans. His 
utmost force amounted to only three 
hundred effective men, whom he posted 
in a narrow defile, a repetition of the 
ancient Thermopyle. ‘The Bulgarians 
advanced with a chosen body of horse, 
thinking to trample their oponents 
under foot without difficulty. Belisarius 
placed the peasants and citizens in dif- 


ferent bodies on the flanks and rear of 


theenemy, andinstructed them to bran- 
dish their staves, the only arms with 
which he was able to provide them, so 
as to deceive their foes, both as to their 
numbers and efficiency. The Bulga- 
rians, engaged in a narrow defile, to the 
amount of two thousand picked cavalry, 
were beaten and routed by three hun- 
dred warriors. ‘The Roman general 
prepared to follow up his unexpected 
success, and pressed the retreating foe 
with a vigorous pursuit. But envy and 
jealousy again prevailed. ‘The hero was 
recalled, and the timid emperor pur- 
chased the retreat of the barbarians, 
when they were completely in his power. 
Never was the personalenergy, or the in- 
exhaustible resources of the mind of Be- 
lisarius, more conspicuously displayed 
than in this last battle of Chettos, which 
saved Constantinople, and closed his 
military career. Four years later, a 
conspiracy against the life of Justinian 
was formed by several distinguished 
senators, who could no longer endure 
the tyranny of a monarch, from whom, 
as he was already in his eightieth year, 
death, in the course of nature, would 
soon deliver them. The conspiracy was 
discovered, and the ringleaders exe- 
cuted. Under the influence of tor- 
ture — the least satisfactory of all evi- 
dences—some menial dependents of Be- 
lisarius impugned their master as being 
implicated in the plot. The proof is 
less than nothing, and the tale altoge- 
ther incredible. The man who, in the 
vigour of manhood, had several times 
rejected independent sovereignty, whose 
unshaken loyalty had endured obloquy 
and confiscation, was not likely, in the 
decline of life, to condescend to the 
murder ofa prince he could not expect 
long to survive. But it suited the 
jealousy or timidity of Justinian to 
believe in his guilt, no matter how 
slender the foundation. The faithful 
general and servant, who for years had 
sustained his monarchy, and doubled 
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his empire, was imprisoned, and sen- 
tenced with the rest; but his life was 
ultimately spared, and the utter confis- 
cation of his vast possessions resolved 
into an enormous fine. The blindness 
and beggary, as we have alreadystated, 
rest on no proof, and must be * whistled 
down the wind” as an idle fable, or 
dismissed to empty air, as the gods in 
the Iliad disposed of that portion of 
the prayers of the suppliant heroes, 
which they were predetermined not to 
grant. LBelisarius survived this last 
and crowning injury of his master, not 
more than eight months. He had 
drank to the dregs the cup of his bitter 
portion, and bent under it, on the 13th 
of March, a.p. 565, in the sixty-first 
year of his age :— 
** Ingratitude more strong than traitors’ arms 

ae him; then burst his mighty 
Justinian survived the hero, whose 
death he had hastened, less than a year, 
and expired at eighty-three, having 
entirely outlived the affection and re- 
spect of his subjects, who unanimously 
hailed his decease as a national deli- 
verance. Antonina, the widow of Beli- 
sarius, retired into religious seclusion, 
and devoted the remains of her life 
and fortune to devotional observances 
and the foundation of a convent. She 
had much to ask forgiveness for, and as 
the opportunity was granted, charity 
will hope that her penitence was sin- 
cere and acceptable. 

A detail of the life and actions of 
John Duke of Marlborough, would in 
this place be wearisome and superfluous. 
We shall, therefore, confine ourselves 
to those points in his character and 
career, which suggest the parallel be- 
tween him and the celebrated general 
of Justinian. The discovery of his own 
despatches in 1842, the letters of his 
private secretary and chaplain (since 
published under the able editorship of 
Sir George Murray), have furnished 
additional and authentic materials, to 
which Archdeacon Coxe had no access 
when he wrote his voluminous biogra- 
phy. ‘These despatches, in many par- 
ticulars, speak the mind, feelings, mo- 
tives, and opinions of the man, as 
clearly and graphically as those of his 
still more illustrious successor, the late 
Duke of Wellington. They form the 
groundwork on which an eminent living 
historian (Sir A. Alison) has erected 
one of his most popular and valuable 
historical works, and the inciting cause 
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which suggested to him the undertak- 
ing. Lord Mahon, in his summary of 
the character of Belisarius, says, he 
may not unaptly be compared to Marl- 
borough, whom he equalled in talents, 
and closely resembled in his faults of 
uxoriousness and love of money.” The 
uxoriousness in both is too palpable to 
be disputed, but in the case of Belisa- 
rius it was the more to be condemned, 
and more prejudicial in its effects, as 
Antonina was unprincipled and de- 
praved, while the spouse of Marlborough 
was merely domineering and avari- 
cious. 

The charge of avarice against Be- 
lisarius rests on the doubtful testimony 
of the ** Secret Anecdotes ;’’ and even 


there, is confined to the latter part of 


his career, ample testimony being borne 
by the same chronicler to his profuse 
generosity in early life. Secret his- 
tory is always suspicious; that of Pro- 
copius, in the present instance, and 
under the circumstances, scarcely ad- 
missible. His feelings, principles, 
and views in life were much altered 
since the time when in early youth, 
as faithful secretary and companion, he 
attended his first benefactor and com- 
mander in all his campaigns. We 
have seen that Belisarius was mulcted 
in an enormous fine after the second 
Persian war, and that he again be- 
came the possessor of great wealth, 
before his second disgrace. But there 
is nothing beyond presumptive evi- 
dence, and the more than doubtful tes- 
timony of the ** Anecdotes” to prove that 
this wealth was otherwise acquired than 
by the fair emoluments of an unlimited 
command, which endured for many 
years. He may have connived at, or 
been ignorant of the rapacity of his 
wife, as was the case with Marl- 
borough ; but his own character was 
too systematically humane, just, ho- 
nourable, and considerate, to allow us 
hastily to believe, that while he was 
compelled to tax the inhabitants of 
Italy to obtain the funds necessary to 
prosecute the war, he ground from 
them, at the same time, contributions 
to repair the wreck of his own personal 
fortunes. The alleged parsimony of 


the English general, although sup- 
ported by current opinion, and. sundry 
anecdotes,* is also refuted by several 
splendid contradictions, His sinking 
the £5000 which the Countess of 
Castlemaine gave him as a present 
when an ensign in the Guards, for an 
annuity of £500 a-year, was certainly 
an indication of constitutional pru- 
dence, not very consistent with buoyant 
youth and hich ambition; and the 
undisputed, never-relaxing rapacity of 
his wife, may have inflicted some of its 
odium on her unparticipating husband. 
But the man who spent £100,000 on 
the erection of his mansion in London, 
and added £60,000 to finish Blenheim 
when the government of the day re- 
fused to advance any further supplies 
towards the completion of the national 
present ; he who also repeatedly de- 
clined the viceroyalty of the Nether- 
lands with £60,000 a-year, can scarcely 


be designated as a worshipper of 


money, nor is it reasonable to inscribe 
avarice amongst his ruling passions. 
Marlborough, like Belisarius, owed his 
early rise to female influence. His pro- 
motion was much assisted by the favour 
of the king's reigning sultana, Lady 
Castlemaine, and according to court 
scandal, by the position of ” his sister, 
Arabella Churchill, as avowed mistress 
to the Duke of York. The Roman and 
English generals were both remarkable 
for their personal advantages, manly 
beauty,t and daring courage. Each 
possessed a mind teeming with re- 
sources in any sudden emergency, im- 
perturbable command of temper, a con- 
stitutional coolness which no danger 
could appal, and no unexpected reverse 
or difficulty could disturb or shake. 
Belisarius achieved more, and with 
smaller means than any other general, 
either of ancient or modern times. 
His army sometimes dwindled into a 
mere detachment, and with this he 
was often obliged to engage an over- 
whelming host. He fought many more 


battles than Marlborough did ; and if 


he was not uniformly successful, his de- 
feats were sometimes as creditable, and 
almost as brilliant as his victories. He 
never failed through any error of his 





* His friend and faithful colleague, Prince Eugene, one day, when Marlborough was talking 
before him of his deep regard and love for his Queen (Anne), whispered to some one near 


him—“ His Queen! Yes, Regina Pecunia !” 


{ Marborough had a squeaking voice, which was malignantly ridiculed by Pope in some 


waspish, but unpublished verses, repeated to Bishop Warburton. 
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own. Marlborough occasionally found 
himself outnumbered by the enemy, 
though he generally conducted large 
and efficient armies; but on the other 
hand, he was less exclusive and un- 
restrained in his operations than the 
Roman general, who, while in com- 
mand, was perfectly absolute ; left en- 
tirely to his individual discretion, 
and unfettered by Dutch Deputies, 
Aulie Councils, and a factious Oppo- 
sition in the Government. He could 
seldom obtain reinforcements, but he 
could do as he pleased with the troops 
under his command, and was expected 
to accomplish miracles. Marlborough 
never failed in a campaign, a battle, or 
a siege, but he always possessed means 
adequate to the occasion. Belisarius 
was more than once beaten in a battle, 
and foiled in an insulated operation ; 
but in these cases he had scarcely any 
means at all, and success was impos- 
sible. Each nossessed, i in a rare de- 
gree, the mealie of inspiring confi- 
dence in those under their control. 
Both were eminently moral and 
correct in private character, just, con- 
scientious and honourable in all their 
public transactions. Both were great 
preservers of discipline, equally humane 
in their treatment of prisoners, careful 
of the lives of their own soldiers, and 
sedulous in protecting from plunder or 
outrage the persons and properties of 
the unfortunate inhabitants of the 
countries which happened to be ex- 
posed to the calamities of war. This 
systematic moderation is the more re- 
markable in the earlier than in the 
modern commander, inasmuch as Be- 
lisarius lived in an age of barbarism, 
license, and disorder, and Marlborough 
in one of high civilisation and pro- 
fessed humanity, Of both it was said 
repeatedly, as also of Gustavus Adol- 
phus, that the presence of their armies 
in an enemy’s country was hailed by 
the peasants and peaceable citizens as 
a relief and protection from the cruelty 
and exactions of their own people. 
The eulogium with which Procopius 
winds up the character of Belisarius,* 
before his heart was perverted from 
him, is in all the points named equally 
applicable to Marlborough : — “ The 
wounded found in him a father and a 
friend, To all he was open and easy 
of access, and by his courteous de- 
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meanour often comforted where he 
could not relieve. His private vir- 
tues promoted and confirmed the dis- 
cipline of his soldiers; none in all his 
campaigns ever saw him flushed with 
wine, and the charms of the fairest 
captives from the Goths or Vandals, 
could not overcome his conjugal fide- 
lity.” Very similar to this is the sum- 
mary of the character of Marlborough 
by Alison :— 


“Envy was unknown, suspicion loath- 
some to him. He often suffered by the ge- 
nerous confidence with which he trusted his 
enemies. He was patient under contradic- 
tion, placid and courteous in his demeanour ; 
and owed great part of his success both in 
the field and in the cabinet, to the invariable 
suavity and charm of his manners. His 
humanity was uniformly conspicuous. Not 
only his own soldiers, but his enemies never 
failed to experience it. After the battle of 
Malplaquet he divided all the money at his 
private disposal among the wounded officers 
of the enemy.” 


Either of these two descriptions will 
serve indiscriminately for Belisarius or 
Marlborough. Lord Bolingbroke, the 
avowed enemy of the latter, says in his 
‘* Letters on the Study of History ” — 


““T take with pleasure the opportunity of 
doing justice to that great man, whose faults 
I knew, whose virtues I admire, and whose 
memory, as the greatest general and greatest 
minister that our country or any other has 
produced, I honour.” 


A high panegyric from his steadfast 
political enemy , and the principal mover 
in his disgrace and dismissal from his 
high employments. That the victories 
of Belisarius and Marlborough were 
entirely owing to their individual talent 
and superiority of character is proved 
by the corresponding facts, that no 
sooner was Belisarius recalled from 
Italy than the fruits of his Gothic vic- 
tories were snatched from his ungifted 
successors, and that in the first battle 
fought in Flanders, at Demain, after 
the English withdrew from the con- 
test, Villars proved victorious, although 
the allies were led by Eugene, because 
the commanding inspiration of Marl- 
borough’s genius was no longer there. 

In the high point of enduring and un- 
conquerable loyalty, Belisarius stands 
immeasurably above Marlborough. 


* Quoted by Lord Mahon. 
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Twice he refused independent sove- 
reignty when pressed on his acceptance, 
and as often he might have placed him- 
self on the throne of Justinian himself. 
He remained proof against temptations 
by which few have been assailed, and 
unmoved by wrongs and persecution 
which fewer still could have resisted. 
For a long series of years he was in- 
sulted, degraded, and treated with con- 
tempt, yet he never uttered an im. 
patient remonstrance, or indulged in a 
rebellious thought. Marlborough be- 
trayed his early benefactor, James II., 


and was afterwards much disposed to ° 


do the same by William IIT. During 
times of perpetual intrigue, he trimmed 
his boat according to circumstances, in 
the troubled sea of politics, and con- 
trived to ride on two saddles, as La- 
berius publicly taunted Cicero with 
having done during the civil wars of 
Cesar and Pompey.* 

Lord Bolingbroke, after his attainder 
was removed, used to tell his friends 
that Marlborough was inclined to re- 
store the old family again on Queen 
Anne’s death, and agreed to join the 
Tory ministry for that object after 
Lord Oxford’s dismission. The story 
rests upon the ipse dixit of Boling- 
broke, which must be taken for what it 
is worth. This much is certain, how- 
ever, that he never possessed the con- 
fidence of George I., and was actually 
obliged to employ the mediation of 
Lord Pulteney to obtain an ensigney 
for a friend. 

We have seen to what extent the 
ingratitude of Justinian was evinced 
towards Belisarius, after all his emi- 
nent services and unwavering devo- 
tion. That to which Marlborough was 
exposed by political violence, and the 
wavering partialities of Queen Anne, 
was scarcely less bitter and signal. 
The peace of Utrecht, by which the 
fruits of his victories were render- 
ed abortive, was signed without his 
knowledge or participation, and con- 
trary to his most urgent advice. 
The French monarch, when on the 
brink of ruin, and after many defeats, 
obtained advantages which a long series 
of the most brilliant successes could 
scarcely have commanded. Marlbo- 
rough was removed from all his high 
offices, threatened with impeachment, 
accused of peculation, and of prolong- 
ing the war for the sole purpose of en- 


* See “* Macrobii Saturnalia.” 


riching himself, his family, and his 
friends. His long series of glorious 
achievements was stigmatised as an or- 
ganised system in which the géneral 
good was sacrificed to the selfishness of 
private ambition. To crown all, the 
Emperor of Germany, who had be- 
stowed on him the principality of 
Mindelheim, with the empty title of a 
Prince of the holy Roman Empire, 
withheld the revenue of £2000 per an- 
num, constituting the only substantial 
value of the gift. Orders were also is- 
sued to suspend all further payments 
towards the completion of Blenheim, 
which magnificent palace would have 
continued unfinished to this day, had 
not the necessary funds been provided 
by the discarded hero whose services 
were no longer required. ‘The treat- 
ment he received was scarcely superior 
to that of Belisarius. Like the Roman 
general, he remained many years in re- 
tirement, taking no part in public af- 
fairs, until the rebellion of 1715 called 
him from his privacy to assume once 
more the command of the army. His 
great popularity quelled an incipient 
mutiny in the guards; and although 
he did not actually take the field in his 
old age, as did the Roman against the 
invading Bulgarians, he directed in a 
great degree the operations by which 
the ill-concerted insurrection was spee- 
dily suppressed. In 1716, he was seized 
with palsy, which temporarily affected 
his reason, and permanently under- 
mined his constitution ; but he rallied, 
partially recovered, and lived on to 
1722, when he expired in the seventy- 
second year of his age. On the 27th 
November, 1721, he was able to take 
his place in the House of Lords, not 
more than six months before his 
death; and even when paralysed by 
his last fatal attack in the month of 
June of that year, although his bodily 
powers were prostrated, his mental 
perceptions were perfect and uncloud- 
ed. He died on the 16th, surrounded 
by his immediate friends and relatives, 
recognising them all, and in full posses- 
sion of his faculties. We have long 
been accustomed to admire and reflect 
deeply on the impressive lines of the 
philosophic poet, who says— 


** In life’s last scene what prodigies surprise ! 
Fears of the brave, and follies of the wise ! 
From Marlborough’s eyes the streams of dotage flow, 
And Swift expires, a driv’ller and a show,’’t 


¢ Dr. Johnson—“ Vanity of Human Wishes.” 
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That Marlborough, worn down by 
palsy and paralysis at seventy-two, 
smitten in his domestic relations by the 
loss of his children, and sinking into 
the grave comparatively forgotten and 
neglected, was no longer the vigorous 
Marlborough of Blenheim, who sat on 
horseback for twelve hours, and direct- 
ed mighty operations, without feeling fa- 
tigue of mind or body, is too self-evi- 
dent to be disputed ; but the “streams 
of dotage flowing from his eyes,” im- 
ply a state of mental imbecility much 

eyond that to which he appears to 
have been actually reduced. They 
must be dismissed as fabulous with the 
blindness and mendicancy of Belisarius. 
As in the case of the Roman general, 
the moral to be drawn from man’s in- 
gratitude is sufficiently forcible, without 
exaggerating providential inflictions, 
or feigning accompaniments which ex- 
ceed the truth. 

Antonina, the widow of Belisarius, 
thought no more of the world after the 
death of her husband, but retired to 
the solitude ofa cloister, with her sins, 
her penitence, and her remaining trea- 
sures. The Duchess of Marlborough 


long survived her lord, still mingling 
with the yee idle throng, strangely 


designated the great world, disliked 
by many, but feared and courted by 
more, from her imperious temper and 
enormous wealth. She respected the 
memory of her departed consort with 
never-failing regret and reverence; re- 
fused all offers of a second nuptials ; 
and to an importunate suitor, who 
wooed her for rank and money (Lord 
Conyngsby) menete with haughty in- 
dignation, “If I were young and hand- 
some, as I was, instead of old and ug- 
ly, as I am, and you could lay the em- 
pire of the world at my feet, you should 
never share the heart and hand that 
once belonged to John Duke of Marl- 
borough.” Sarah of Marlborough said 
many smart things; and the compila- 
tion published in 1788, from her pa- 
pers, selected by Sir David Dalrymple, 
and entitled, «* The Opinions of Sarah 
Duchess of Marlborough ;” proved that 
she remembered and wrote down use- 
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ful maxims and deductions, derived 
from her long political intrigues. Her 
remarks under the article ‘‘ Patriots,” 
will perhaps be considered equally ap- 
plicable to other times and _ parties 
than those with whom she was immedi- 
ately associated. ‘I think,” says she, 
in this entertaining diary, “ that all 
the people in places, and those of the 
patriots that have a mind to have them, 
will keep and get all the employments 
to the last moment, without any re- 
gard to what may happen in England.” 
Under the article, ‘* Purchase of 
Land,” her Grace says, ‘From fear of a 
sponge, I have sold my stock low, and 
bought land dear ; which I did, because 
I thought that would hold longest.” 
And again, “‘ Went to the city to bid 
for Lord Yarmouth’s estate, which I 
believe I shall have, and I do think it 
necessary to do it, because land will be 
the last thing taken from us; and I 
expect, a little sooner or later, a sponge 
will put an end to all stocks and money 
lent to the Government.” If coming 
events, as they say, cast their shadows 
before, the old Duchess had a very long 
prescience of what has not yet happen- 
ed, and the purchasers of incumbered 
estates may justify their anxiety to 
buy, at any price, upon her well-re- 
volved recommendations. 

To conclude, Marlborough, like Be- 
lisarius, possessed few advantages 
from education. His early studies were 
interrupted by his military profession ; 
and he once declared that he only 
knew the history of England from the 
Plays of Shakspeare. As in the case 
of Napoleon, he was very careless of 
orthography, of which the following 
note will serve as a sample, and with 
which we close our article :— 

“ Sept. 5, 1707. 
“ Sir, —The bearer will acquaint you with 
what I have write, in order to have this bu- 
siness agreed friendly (if possible). I desire 
the picturs may go with my brother, and 

leave it to your care that they be originels. 

“T am, Sir, 

Your friend and humble Servant, 

‘“* MARLBOROUGH.” 


“To M. Savilly.” 
J. W. C. 
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LORENZO BENONI; OR, EVERY-DAY LIFE IN ITALY.* 


Lorenzo Benont is one of those books 
from which more is learned than if its 
materials had been presented in a more 
formal shape. It is not history—it is not 
biography—it is not romance; but it 
is more than each—perhaps more than 
all. Actual occurrences are the ground- 
work of the narrative, and actual oc- 
currences shown to the reader as they 
were seen by the narrator: there is no 
colouring of the facts by any conscious 
effort of imagination ; they are the 
ordinary incidents of every-day life, in 
which a man of highly imaginative 
power is placed. 

A thin haze of fiction separates this 
book from anything which we can pro- 
perly call biography. We are not told 
who the author is, nor do we, who write, 
know ; while it seems to us more than 

robable no concealment is intended, 
and that those better acquainted than 
we are with the men prominently en- 
gaged in the recent struggles of Italy, 
may recognise in Lorenzo Benoni and 
his friends, revolutionary leaders. The 
Fantasio of this volume is plainly 
Mazzini.. The great value of the book 
is the perfect truthfulness of its pictures 
of every-day life— 
“ The life that all men live, and few men notice ; 

Yet which will please ("tis very strange, but so it is) 


Will please, when forced again on our attention, 
More than the wonders of remote invention.” 


We have here the every-day life of 
Italy ; we have that which no mere tra- 
veller through the country could have 
seen or felt as it is here represented ; 
we have that which no novelist could 
have imagined. Take, for instance, 
the picture with which the volume 
opens. What English writer, from 
Mrs. Radcliffe to the last dealer in 
Italian romance, could have given the 
touches which bring into view the 
bright-eyed boy, his weariness, and his 

aiety ? Would not this be a good sub- 
ject for a painting ?— 


“Every day, as surely as the day came 
when the clock struck eleven, my uncle the 


* “Lorenzo Benoni; or, Passages in the Life of an Italian.” 
burgh: Thomas Constable and Co.; London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 


canon invariably said mass, at whieh I in- 
variably officiated as his assistant. This ce- 
remony had long lost the attraction of novelty, 
having been repeated daily for two whole 
years; and as, besides, my uncle’s Mass was 
very long, it is needless to say that I went 
through it with a feeling of intense ennui, 
So, when, at a certain moment, after having 
helped the priest to the wine and water, it 
was my duty to replace the sacred phials 
behind a curtain on the left of the altar, I 
never failed, by way of relief, to take, under 
cover of that same curtain, a long pull. at 
the phial of wine. This was only for the 
fun, as wine was not with me a favourite 
beverage.”—>p. 1. 


The canon, however, like other men 
who say mass, had something else to 
do; and while he was laying aside his 
robes in the vestry, young Lorenzo 
Benoni went to the post-office for his 
letters. _ By the time he returned, it 
was nearly twelve o’clock — “dinner 
hour, and the table was laid.” 

The canon was brother of Lorenzo’s 
father. He resided in a small country 
town, about half-way between Genoa 
and Nice; and he managed an estate 
belonging to Lorenzo’s mother, which 
consisted chiefly of olive plantations. 
Lorenzo was the youngest of three 
brothers. As each attained the age of 
seven years, he was sent from Genoa, 
where their father lived, to reside with 
the canon, and there to learn Latin. 
From thence they passed to the Royal 
Colleget of Genoa—‘ the second and 
unavoidable stage of our progress in 
life.” The canon, at the period he 
is introduced to our acquaintance, is 
‘a weak-minded, rather good than 
bad sort of man, about sixty.” Half 
his year is passed in anticipating won- 
ders from his next crop of olives; the 
other half in lamenting the disappoint- 
ment of his hopes :— 


‘“* My uncle had only one distinct idea in 
his brain—olives ; only one interest in life— 
olives; only one topic of discussion, either 
at home or abroad—olives. Olives of every 
size and description — salted olives, dried 
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+ ‘The term College on the Continent corresponds to that of Public School, not to that of 
College, in England, which in England is called the University.”Author’s Note, 
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olives, pickled olives—encumbered the table 
at dinner and supper, and no dish was served 
without the seasoning of olives. All my 
uncle’s walks, in which I was regularly or- 
dered to accompany him, had for their sole 
object to observe the appearance of the olives 
on the trees, and to watch their progress ; 
and, at a certain period of the year, we lite- 
rally trod on olives, which were strewed a 
foot deep on the floor of our large hall. The 
very air we breathed was impregnated with 
olive emanations.”—p, 3. 


The canon has a housekeeper, as bad 
as any priest's niece that priest’s nephew 
ever encountered. Lorenzo was re- 
garded by her as an intruder — she 
starved him, she beat him. He was a 
puny, sickly creature ; and considering 
that he did not mean to resent this 
treatment, it appears wonderful it 
should have continued. Continue, 
however, it did, although without the 
interest to the lady of any effective 
opposition. 

A hungry, half-starved abbé came 
each day to teach him Latin. The 
abbé was fond of drink, and when he 
could not find the means of gratifying 
this taste, was ill-tempered. For two 
years this kind of life went on —the 
canon, the housekeeper, and the abbé 
being the three Fates who spun our 
hero’s thread of life ; and if it was not 
for an old man of seventy-four taking 
it into his head to marry, he must have 
remained among them for some time 
longer. 

Marriage is somehow or other a 
subject of mirth to all but the parties 
most deeply interested, and the wed- 
dings of old people have been, time out 
of mind, the occasion of rustic jokes. 
The bridal party were serenaded with 
all manner of noises, and for three 
days the disturbance went on. The 
bridegroom was a friend of the canon’s, 
who was scandalised at the proceeding ; 
and, on the third day of the fun, he 
ordered the windows and doors of his 
house to be closed, and recommended 
that no one should stir out. The de- 
light, however, of the lively child was 
unbounded; and he longed to be an 
actor in the scene of noise. ‘The dis- 
cord of horns, fifes, drums, pans, tongs, 
shovels, men shouting, women scream- 
ing, asses braying, pigs squeaking, 
chains rattling, was more than music 
to him. Could he not be there ?— 
could he do nothing? He contrived 
to make his escape. Some children 
gave him the end of a chain to rattle. 
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He is caught, sent to bed without 
his supper, and confined in what he 
calls a dungeon. He is too proud to 
ask pardon. On the twelfth day of 
his captivity, he steals off at break 
of day, and is on the road to Genoa. 
He is caught by his uncle and the 
everlasting housekeeper. The result 
of the adventure is that he is removed 
from his uncle’s, for the purpose of 
being placed at school. 

We next have our little fellow, now 
nine years old, in new breeches of blue 
cloth, and dress coat of the same 
material, with gilt buttons, bearing 
the words ‘ Royal College,” and not 
the least part of his glory—a cocked 
hat :— 


“In the year 1818, I became one of the 
members of the Royal College. There were 
in it at that time about a hundred pupils, 
varying from seven to fifteen years of age, 
separated into five divisions of about twenty 
each. 

“Each division formed an independent 
whole, possessing its own superintendent, its 
own school-room, its own ground, its own 
dormitory. Only at church, and in the re- 
fectory, did the whole community meet, but 
even there without mingling, each division 
having its own separate seats, its own sepa- 
rate table. 

“The Royal College was under the direc- 
tion of the Reverend Somaschi Fathers, one 
of the monastic orders devoted by their in- 
stitution to the education of youth, and was 
governed according to the following hie- 
rarchy ;— 

‘* A Father RerrorE — sovereign power, 
without control or appeal — Czar and Pope 
in one. 

* A Father Vice-RetrorE —Jlocum tenens 
of the first, in case of absence or illness, 

“ A Father Mrnistro—the real executive 
power, everywhere present, and meddling 
with everything. 

“Last of all, the Prererrt, or superin- 
tendents. A prefetto was placed over each di- 
vision, and never left it night or day.”—pp. 
15-16. 


For five years he. remained an in- 


mate of this establishment. The two 
first were of misery unrelieved, except 
that on Thursdays visitors were ad- 
mitted, and he then saw his mother. 
The next two years matters went on 
better. His tasks became less impos- 
sible, and at last easy. Something of 
friendship grew up, too, and he was 
himself felt to be something and some- 
body. Of his fifth year he gives a 
somewhat more detailed account. 
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There is something in a school 
which is not unlike the mode of think- 
ing and moving in a wider circle. 
The boy of thirteen now finds himself 
in what is called the second division. 
If we understand the account rightly, 
this division consists of twenty-one 
students. Of the twenty-one, four are 
found, when Benoni becomes a member 
of the division, absolute rulers over the 
rest; or rather one of the four, called 
here Anastasius, is absolute ruler, 
using the ministry of the three others 
to carry into effect whatever he may 
command. How the usurpation arose 
we are not told, and in this the school 
despotism does not differ from most 
other tyrannies. Anastasius, the 
tyrant, was dwarfish, ugly—he had a 
big head, a flat nose, and wide mouth. 
The future republican has not a good 
word for him; he is not of human 
kind at all, rather of the tiger-cat 
breed. Still he had some inexplicable 
power over every one with whom he 
came into any intercourse, and there- 
fore we suspect was a clever fellow 
after all. ‘The sound of his voice, 
most slightly elevated, made the boldest 
tremble.” 

Those were the days when the 
Greeks were struggling for liberty— 
the only boy in the school who called 
them rebels was Anastasius. 

Anastasius’s strength consisted in 
two boys remarkably strong and stupid, 
who formed his body guard, who levied 
his exactions, and who were able to 
beat with fist, or stick, or whip who- 
ever resisted. 

But Anastasius had more to rely on 
than brute force, which these two re- 
tainers of his may be regarded as re- 
presenting. ‘The support of a third stu- 
dent, who was the emblem and repre- 
sentative of something better, aided in 
sustaining this despotism. The young 
Prince d’Urbino was handsome, rich, 
and generous. His title did much, too, 
for him with others, and it accounted 
for his being himself somewhat spoiled. 
He sustained Anastasius’s rule, or 
rather, having his own objects of am- 
bition, put forward Anastasius to carry 
them out. He was not unpopular. 
There were parts of Anastasius’s con- 
duct which he condemned, and could 
afford to condemn. The instincts of 
aristocracy, or rather of anti-plebeian- 
ism, made him a supporter of Anasta- 
sius. 

And what are the objects of this 


school-despotism — of this miniature 
tyranny? No other than the ultimate 
objects of every manifestation of fraud 
and force that has ever prevailed 
among men—the desire to enjoy that 
which belongs to another. The 
hunger-bitten Italian school-boy, no 
less than those who in old times were 
mighty hunters upon the earth, and 
their prey man, was but obeying the 
same wolfish instinct which they obeyed, 
and using the same means for the ac- 
complishment of the same objects. The 
exactions which Anastasius levied were 
something in the nature of an income- 
tax. The boys were not well fed at this 
Royal College; that is, the school al- 
lowance was a slice of bread, but who- 
ever pleased might buy with his pocket- 
money what he wished in addition. 
When breakfast-time came round, 
Anastasius and his two men-of-war 
went round the table, and seized from 
each whatever pleased them—butter, 
figs, sausages, peaches; all paid tribute 
to Anastasius. 

None thought of resisting this. It 
was, as ship-money in the eyes of a 
judge of King Charles’s days, a 
rightful exaction; something which it 
ought to gratify the subject to give. 

At supper and at dinner the serfs 
had to tax themselves. No one thought 
of eating rice-pudding or strawberries 
without first reserving Anastasius’s 
portion. 

Hardest grievance of all. A boy 
went home for a holiday, or a friend 
visited him. On either occasion he 
was likely to receive some present, 
two-thirds of which went into the ex- 
chequer. Anastasius’s chancellor of 
the exchequer was worse than Glad. 
stone himself. The unfortunate re- 
cipient of an uncle’s or aunt’s bounty 
was compelled to make a declaration 
of what he had received, and to pay 
two-thirds of it to Anastasius’s officer. 
Any evasion was punished by the for- 
feiture of the whole. 

Books, penknives, playthings of any 
kind, to which Anastasius took a fancy, 
were compelled to be surrendered to 
him, or they were taken from the 
owners by violence. 

Some similarity of tastes and dispo- 
sition attached Lorenzo to a young 
friend, whom he calls Alfred. Alfred 
had a tame sparrow, which he had 
taught a hundred playful tricks, Anas- 
tasius sent to him for the bird. Alfred 
refused, and the next day the bird was 
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found dead, under circumstances that 
left no doubt of its death having been 
contrived by Anastasius. Lorenzo's 
cup of rage now over-brimmed, and 
the days of Anastasius’s tyranny were 
numbered. Lorenzo's character was 
high in the college. He had obtained 
the highest prizes in eloquence, in 
poetry, and in geometry. Any one was 
a proud distinction—to have united all 
had probably been before unprece- 
dented. Lorenzo now sought an op- 
portunity of breaking publicly with 
Anastasius and with the prince. 

The occasion soon offered. King 
Charles Felix, visiting Genoa, was to 
receive a deputation from the college. 
The deputation was to consist of the 
Rettore, the Vice-Rettore, and five 
pupils to be selected by the Retture, 
one from each of the five divisions, 
and presented to his majesty. On 
whom, in each division, the selection 
should fall, was a subject of great 
anxiety. In the second division Lo-~ 
renzo and the prince were alone 
thought of by their class-fellows, and 
the feelings of the friends of each ran 
high. Lorenzo himself entertained no 
doubt that he would be the person se- 
lected. The prince, however, was the 
chosen one; and this to Lorenzo, who 
could not understand why such defe- 
rence should be paid to rank when his 
own were the higher claims on the 
score of literary distinctions, was gall 
and wormwood. A feeling of hostility 
arose in Lorenzo’s mind; and perhaps 
there was something not altogether 
just in the mode in which he took re- 
venge on the prince. We should know 
something more of the nature of 
school exercises in the Royal College 
of Genoa, before we are quite in a 
condition to pronounce on the extent 
of delinquency which the prince was 
guilty of, in passing off a sonnet of 
some mediocre Italian poet for a com- 
monplace of his own. In educa- 
tional establishments nearer home, we 
seem to ourselves to have now and 
then seen a page of Cicero put for- 
ward as the composition of some 
young man seeking to pass an exami- 
nation ; and Lorenzo talks of himself 
winning prizes for a fellow-student by 
writing his exercises. 

The prince had got, it would seem, 
some credit for a copy of verses which 
Lorenzo found were taken from a 
printed volume of poems, and an al- 
tercation took place between him and 
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the prince on the subject. The con. 
test ended in Lorenzo’s challenging 
the prince to a trial of skill in verse- 
making. 

These trials of skill were not unfre- 
quent among the students. They were 
encouraged by the professors. The 
professor of poetry gave as a theme 
for the rival minstrels, ‘* The Death of 
Philoctetes.” Lorenzo went to work, 
biting his nails till blood and in- 
spiration came. ‘The verses flowed 
fast. The more they were the better 
was he pleased, though he now tells 
us he ought to have studied compression 
rather than diffusion, and that a better 
poet would have squeezed his four 
hundred lines into one hundred. Lo. 
renzo’s were the commonplaces of the 
poets of the country, in which, though 
nothing is taken from any one in par- 
ticular, nothing can be in any proper 
sense original; yet the manufacture 
was his own handiwork. If Dante, 
and Petrarch, and Tasso, supplied 
every phrase, yet Lorenzo Benoni 
tied them into something of new com- 
binations. The Prince stole his brooms 
ready made. ‘The friends of Lorenzo, 
who suspected some trick, were enabled 
to procure the book from which he 
transcribed a poem on the proposed 
theme. This scene ended in deep hu. 
miliation to the prince, and in the per- 
fect triumph of Lorenzo. 

Making verses is an accomplishment 
that may be envied; but envy will some- 
times wear a mask of scorn, and there 
is, unluckily, in all cases an appeal 
from the intellectual to the physical. 
The sovereign who has the best arm 
is likely to be regarded as having, if 
not right, yet that which renders right 
a matter of indifference—an ornamen- 
talaccessary, rather than the proper and 
independent foundation of any claim— 
and the prince challenged Lorenzo to 
a boxing match. In the boxing match 
the prince, in violation of the rules of 
the duello, trips his antagonist, but 
notwithstanding, is getting the worst 
of it, when the Prefetto interposes, 
and begins flogging both. In addition 
to this punishment, the prince and 
Lorenzo have to sup together on bread 
and water. 

A boxing match is an admirable 
prelude to school friendships; and, 
after this scene, the prince and Lo- 
renzo are well disposed to like each 
other. 

Meanwhile Lorenzo’s plot against 
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Anastasius is ripening, when it is 
strangely interrupted. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon of 
the day on which the conspiracy was 
to work (eight o’clock was the ap- 
pointed hour), Lorenzo was summoned 
to the presence of the Father Ret- 
tore :— 


“The Father Rettore was a little old man 
of about seventy years of age. His carroty 
wig, set awry, his high-boned rosy cheeks, 
a ‘large vein, which marked a thick blue 
line'upon his red nose, always crammed with 
snuff, tended to render his appearance rather 
ridiculous than imposing. And yet, not- 
withstanding this somewhat grotesque exte- 
rior, never was monarch in all his mightiness 
more revered by his subjects than was the 
Father Rettore by the turbulent youth con- 
fided to his care; and this was not owing 
solely to the perfectly unlimited extent of 
his power.”—p. 63. 


The Rettore was a man of good fa- 
mily, believed to be sincere in his reli- 
gious professions, and bore a reputa- 
tion for learning. Strange stories 
were told of his tastings and self-fla- 
gellations; he was a man venerated 
as if already a canonised saint. 

The offence for which Lorenzo was 
summoned before the Rettore, was his 
having in his desk a volume of an 
Italian translation of Milton. The 
book was in the ‘* Index Librorum Pro- 
hibitorum a Summo Pontifice,” and the 
mere reading it was a mortal sin—a 
sin to be punished with eternal perdi- 
tion. Whatever be the punishment in 
another world for reading Milton, Lo- 
renzo was not unpunished in this. 
There were prison-cells attached to the 
college, and into one of these he was 
thrown. We cannot go into the detail 
of his agonies, physical and mental. 
Mice rioted on the floor, and made 
their way even to his bed; some light 
strageled through a window too high 
for him to reach without difficulty, and 
by it he was able to read inscriptions 
on the walls, traced by former pri- 
soners. When the hour came at 
which his insurrection was to break 
out, he fancied he heard cries and 
trampling, and exclamationsof “ Help, 
Lorenzo, help!""—he could not but 
have been in fever. At night he was 
awaked from torpor by a voice which 
at first he attributed to a dream, but 
which he soon discovered to be that of 
the prince. The prince had been con- 
fined, for calling the Prefetto an ass ; 
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and for having, when ordered to apo- 
logise, expressed’ regret for having 
only called him an ass, he being an ass 
andaclown. The offence was given 
for the ‘purpose of beitig punished by 
imprisonment, and thus finding an op- 

ortunity of free communication with 
Faneuil The prince falls in with 
Lorenzo’s plans for the overthrow of 
Anastasius’s tyranny; as they are on 
the point of separating, Lorenzo, lay- 
ing a peculiar emphasis on every syl- 
lable, says :— 


“To bring down the tyrant is not all, we 
must crush tyranny itself, and render its re- 
turn impossible ; and this can be done only 
by constituting liberty. What do you think 
of a republican government? Sparta, 
Athens, and Rome owed to that their 
highest days of glory and prosperity.” 

“I think,” said the prince, “that what- 
ever you do will be well done, and that is 
all I think about it; but really, I feel very 
cold. Good night.” 


The next day both are released 
from prison. They are no sooner re- 
leased than the projects of terminating 
the tyranny of Anastasius are again 
the chief subjects of thought with Lo- 
renzo. He succeeds in putting an end 
to the despotism, and a republican 
form of government follows the down- 
fall of the tyrant. The second divi- 
sion is now a State, with a constitution. 

Alas for states and constitutions! 
The second division had no sooner 
obtained its liberties—had no sooner 
begun to confirm them by laws, than 
their Solons and Lycurguses are sepa- 
rated from them, but not before a civil 
war has arisen which has divided the 
second division into more than two 
halves. All eyes were fixed on Lo- 
renzo ; and an attached friend of his, 
Alfred, expressing the one feeling, in 
which it would seem all were united, 
with tears in his eyes, said — * We 
have no hope but in you; you alone 
can save us.” It was at this juncture 
that Alfred and Lorenzo were both 
surprised by the announcement that 
they were removed from the second 
division to the first. 

The change was to one of calm and 
not alone comparative, but positive, 
happiness. A new course of studies; a 
total escape from the disputes on which 
a few days before he imagined the fate 
of the world to depend, but which 
now appeared to him as foolish as the 
tears and the ill-temper of a younger 
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sister seem to a grown girl escaped 
from the nursery, and meditating some- 
what of the serious future; the hope, too, 
of high distinction at the approaching 
examinations—all aniinated Lorenzo. 
At no period of his life, before or after, 
had he felt anything like the same con- 
tent; it is, however, but of short du- 
ration. In this division a war soon 
arises; not between the boys them- 
selves, but—the boys having assumed 
somewhat of maturer manhood—be- 
tween the young men, as they are to 
be called, and the school authorities, 
The issue of a riot in which all are en- 
gaged, is that, for some fault of Lo. 
renzo’s, which is imputed to Alfred 
through a mistake, which for one 
reason or other the directors of the 
school will not correct, Alfred is ex- 
pelled. The public examinations 
come on, and Lorenzo carries off all the 
prizes. Lorenzo, elated with his tri- 
umphs, returns home, leaving the col- 
lege for the last time. 

After some discussions with his 
father, who can see nothing wonderful 
in his success at college, he gets carte 
blanche for two new suits of clothes, 
and accordingly dresses himself in 
clothes of the most absurd cut and 
colour, and a _broad-brimmed hat. 
Thus accoutred, on a fine Sunday 
morning, he pays a visit to Uncle 
John, his mother’s brother :— 


“T found my uncle reading, and as he 
bent over his book, I could not help being 
struck by the noble regularity of his profile, 
and the pensive expression of his counte- 
nance. As I found afterwards, he was a 
living picture of Leonardo da Vinci. Though 
sixty years of age, his hair, which he wore 
very short, was still black, slightly sprinkled 
with grey, which produced a bluish tint, 
very singular, but soft and agreeable to the 
eye. ‘ Hey, hey, my boy,’ cried uncle John, 
as socn as he saw me ; ‘ how spruce we are!’ 
and he rose from his chair, as if the better 
to examine me. ‘ What tailor has made 
such a figure of you?’ I blushed up to the 
eyes. ‘Don’t be abashed, my boy,’ conti- 
nued he, ‘I have been as absurd as that 
myself in my time. Most men who dress 
(savages who do not are far superior to us 
in this respect)—most men, I say, are sub- 
ject to become the victims of their tailors. 
Nobody knows how to dress before forty.’”— 
pp. 132-133. 


For a fortnight or so he lounged 
through all the fashionable pisces no- 


body, however, addressed him as the 
hero who had been victorious in so 


many fields—when noticed at all, it 
was to be Jaughed at. © This ‘was tire- 
some ; so he staid at home, and took 
to reading. 

His reading seems to have been ex- 
clusively works of fiction; romance 
and fairy -tales were his favourite 
studies. The world of realities ceased 
to have an existence for him. Of the 
books that gave him most pleasure, 
** Paul and Virginia” was one, and 
Mrs. Radcliffe’s ‘ Italian” another. 
Health suffered, but a couple of months 
in the country brought him round 
again, 

On his recovery, he for the first 
time visits the theatre, and is affected 
by it asevery one is affected ; and then 
he first witnesses the effects of the 
orchestra, the ballet, the dresses, and 
the scenery. 

It is, however, necessary for Lo. 
renzo to fit himself for active life. 
His father will not consent to his going 
into commerce, and so his choice is 
between medicine and law, and as a 
erae for either it is necessary 

e should go through a class of philo- 
sophy. 

He and Alfred soon find themselves 
at ‘the Seminary ”— an institution 
intended chiefly for persons destined 
to the Church, but in which it was 
possible for lay students to attend the 
requisite course of philosophy. At 
the seminary he meets ‘‘ The Life of 
the Blessed Fra Martino, of Lisbon,” 
and straightway his imagination takes 
a devotional bias, and he determines 
to be a saint. The passages of this 
book which he reads are with little 
difficulty strained into a fanciful appli- 
cation to his own case, and the same 
scene which has been successively en- 
acted in the brain of every enthusiast, 
goes on in the inner man of our youn 
hero. He longs for martyrdom, and, 
in anticipation of it, bears without a 
murmur insults and blows from some 
ill-conditioned class-fellows. This is 
imputed to fear. ‘‘ Yes, I am afraid,” 
is his reply, “‘ greatly afraid of offend- 
ing God.” 

When the imagination is awake, in- 
cidents will never be wanting to con- 
firm its suggestions. Books will open 
at passages which seem written for the 
very purpose of directing the conduct 
of the person who accidentally looks at 
them. An Augustine, ora Ronsssat, 
will see his own fate indicated in some 
chance sentence; but, in a Roman Ca- 
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tholic country, if the devotional ten- 
dency of a young mind manifests itself 
at all, there are a hundred direct and 
intended assistances given to it, which 
it is scarce possible to resist. Loren- 
zo’s confessor had made him a present 
of «* what he called a treasure—namely, 
a short prayer, which he told me the 
Virgin herself had delivered into the 
hands of St. Bernard, with the assur- 
ance that he who should repeat the 
sacred words whenever he might meet 
an image of the Blessed Mary, would 
be sure of saving his soul.” When 
the treasure had been given Lo- 
renzo, he threw it aside among old 
oa was now disinterred, and 

e got the miraculous words by heart. 
At Genoa there is a Madonna in every 
street, so he prayed to them all. 
** This was rather hard work.” 

One day, after a walk with Alfred 
among the mountains that crown 
Genoa, and when they were resting 
from a more fatiguing excursion than 
they had expected, they heard the 
tolling of a bell from the valley below. 
It was from the Capuchin convent of 
Saint Barnabas. It was now dusk, 
and they went into the church, which 
was fully lit by a lamp, and some half 
dozen novices were kneeling on the 
stone pavement chanting psalms. 
Lorenzo translated this scene into a 
call from heaven, and he at once asked 
Alfred to join him in becoming a Ca- 
puchin. Alfred was startled, but as- 
sented. 

The matter is now communicated 
to Lorenzo’s confessor, and encouraged 
by him. ‘“ You are too young to take 
the vows, but not too young to prepare 
yourself for doing so. Test the sin- 
cerity of your devotion by some severe 
trial ; impose each day some voluntary 
privation upon yourself to mortify the 
flesh, and above all pray, pray inces- 
santly.” 

And so Lorenzo began his life of 
preparation for the cloister. He mor- 
tified the flesh by eating as little as 
possible of anything he liked, and by 
abstaining from fruit. He heard as 
many masses as he could crowd toge- 
ther, and he rose at midnight to pray. 
In imitation of Fra Martino, he tried 
to flagellate himself, but the rebellious 
hands did not deal blows that inflicted 
any actual pain. He walked with 
gravel in his boots, which was more 
uncomfortable than Peter Pindar’s 
Pilgrim bunyaning it with boiled peas. 
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And he slept in a bed which he had 
strewn with crumbs of dry bread. 
On the whole, he thought his expe. 
rience sufficient to justify him in an- 
nouncing his determination to become 
a Capuchin. He first communicates 
his desire to his mother. He had an- 
ticipated tears and cries, and all the 
incidents of dissuasion from a project 
calculated to disappoint a mother’s 
ambitious hope. Lorenzo’s mother, 
however, met the proposal calmly, and 
only suggested that he had better con- 
sult Uncle John. 

He dines with Uncle John, and after 
creature-comforts are discussed, John 
listens patiently to the intended Capu- 
chin’s project. He fills their glasses 
again, which, we ought to have said, 
had been, before the communication, 
filled with Zachryma Christi. “I 
have no objection,” said he, ‘to the 
monastic life, but I wish you had 
chosen any other order. The Capu- 
chins are so nasty, and so full of ver- 
min. I should prefer the active life of 
a missionary among the heathen.” 
** Why,” said Lorenzo, ‘that is just 
what I mean. Did I not tell you 
about Fra Martino, martyrdom, 
and ” «Yes, but Capuchins don’t 
f° on foreign missions. My dear fel- 
ow, when we mean to do a thing, we 
ought, at least, to know what we do 
mean. Now, is it a Capuchin or a 
missionary you intend to become? 
Which of the two?” The answer is, 
** A missionary.” His uncle soon sa- 
tisfied him of the necessity of prepara- 
tion by knowledge of theology, of lan- 
guages, &c., for the duties of a mis- 
sionary. China was the scene of his 
proposed labours, and of his antici- 
pated martyrdom. ‘Let me see,” 
said his uncle, ‘* Chinese, I am told, 
is a tolerably complicated language, so 
you must not be ina hurry, my boy. 

et me see; you are now not quite 
fifteen; if you receive martyrdom at 
twenty, it will not be too late, I think.” 

The uncle’s good wine, somethin 
of raillery which seemed to mix wit 
all he said, and a feeling of the absur- 
dity of his own mode of carrying out 
his projects of the conversion of the 
heathen, waked Lorenzo from his mo- 
nastic dream. The natural man again 
rose up within him; and one day, soon 
after this conversation, on some insult 
offered him, he forgot his vows of for- 
bearance, and resented the affront 
like a human being :— 
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“ Forgetting all my resolutions of forbear- 
ance, I threw myself upon my enemy in a 
fit of rage, and made a snatch at his hair, 
when, lo! an enormous wig remained in my 
hand, and left bare a closely-shaven head. 
Fancy how the laugh was on my side. The 
fellow, exasperated to fury, turned upon me. 
At that instant I remembered Sforza. I 
drew my penknife, and throwing myself for- 
ward, I cried, ‘Come on if you dare!’ He 
did not dare. This skirmish had a double 
result: it delivered me for ever from the 
attacks of my antagonist, and gained for 
him the nickname of ‘ Scald-head,’ which 
he never afterwards lost.”—p. 155. 


The universities of Turin and Genoa 
had been closed after the suppression 
of the insurrection of 1821. When 
they were re-opened, it was on a new 
footing. 

Two classes of students were created 
—those whose parents could prove the 
— of a certain amount of 
anded property, and those whose 
parents could not. Two modes of 
examination were also fixed, one for 
students of the first class, another for 
those of the second—the latter at- 
tended with difficulties of every kind, 
in order to discourage the entrance of 
this class of students. 

Both classes were tortured with a 
number of humiliating restraints, pue- 
rile and absurd, showing nothing but 
the malignity and ignorance of those 
who drew them up—as if in any case 
good can be done by offering gratui- 
tous insult. 

The object of discouraging students 
from entering was not attained. Pa- 
rents, who had the means, invested a 
sufficient portion of their capital in 
land to give their sons the advantages 
held out to the first class of students. 

At the secretary's office, in the 
magnificent palace of the university, 
the names of the students were en- 
tered. Alfred and Lorenzo attended 
together. They were shown a list of 
the documents which they should fur- 
nish before they could be admitted. 
They were as follows:—A certificate 
of birth and baptism; of having been 
vaccinated, or Sandon had the small 
pox; of having already passed two 
years in the study of philosophy; of 
good conduct, from the parish priest ; 
of having attended church regularly 
for six months; of having confessed 
once a month; of having received the 
sacrament at the preceding Easter ; of 
the amount of parents’ landed pro. 
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perty; and, in addition to all these, a 
police certificate of not having partici- 
pated in the political movements of 
1821. 

Lorenzo obtains the necessary docu- 
ments, and is admitted. The secretary 
refuses to admit Alfred, on the ground 
of his expulsion from college ; he with 
difficulty gets into the university of 
Turin, and the friends are separated. 

While at the university our hero 
becomes acquainted with Mazzini, who 
is here described under the name of 
Fantasio. Their acquaintance ori- 
ginates in accident. A student took 
off his coat and threw it carelessly on 
the wooden trellis-work which pro- 
tected some improvements in the 
Acqua Sola: a sergeant of the guard 
seeing the coat, ordered it to be re- 
moved in a brutal tone. Whether he 
was right or wrong in thinking the 
student was not justified in so disposing 
of his coat, there could be no doubt 
that the soldier’s manner was offen- 
sively overbearing. The owner of the 
coat removed it, remonstrating, how- 
ever, on the conduct of the sergeant. 
The man retired, but soon after re. 
turned, having probably heated him- 
self with drink in the interval, and, 
drawing a sabre, pointed it against the 
youth’s heart ; on this the other stu- 
dents threw themselves on the man, to 
prevent further mischief. The matter 
became serious, as the drunken soldier 
said the students wanted to get upa 
revolution. The students met in coun- 
cil, and determined to institute a com- 
plaint against the sergeant, before the 
governor of the town. There being a 
law which forbade the military to draw 
their swords, the students entertained 
no doubt of the success of their appli- 
cation, should they go in a body, or 
send a deputation. ‘This embarrassed 
them, and it was proposed to consult 
Fantasio. Fantasio heard their story— 
shared their indignation—advised a 
deputation—and offered himself to be 
one of the deputies; Lorenzo was 
another, and the young man of the 
coat the third. To the governor’s 
palace they went, four times in the 
course of the day, without obtaining 
admittance. A secretary at last con- 
descended to see them, and having 
heard the nature of their complaint, 
said that it was a case which rather 
concerned the military commandant of 
the town. Him they saw, and the 
only answer they could get from him 
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was, that “the military must be re- 
spected ; that if we fancied we were 
masters of the town, we were devilishly 
mistaken.” Saying this he turned on 
his heel and walked off. 

The next day they were summoned 
before the director of police, and told 
that the authorities had something else 
to do than to listen to stories of ima- 
ginary wrongs; that if it were not 
for consideration for the respectable 
families to which they belonged, they 
should have been straightway com- 
mitted to prison. ‘ But,” said Fan- 
tasio. ‘Not another word,” said the 
iron man of the police, ‘‘or I send you 
instantly to the tower.” The secrets 
even of police-oflices will, in course of 
time, ooze out, and twenty-four years 
after this period Lorenzo was shown a 
note entered in the official books, with 
the date of that day : — “ Lorenzo 
Benoni—hot-headed, talented, roman- 
tic, reserved—to be looked after.” 

The circumstance created between 
Fantasio and Benoni strong sympathy. 
They met often, and before a month 
had passed had sworn an eternal friend- 


ship :— 


“Every morning, without fail, I went to 
Fantasio’s house, and every evening, in 
like manner, Fantasio came to ours. My 
mother and my brothers, especially Cesar, 
were captivated with him. He was certainly 
the most fascinating little fellow I ever knew. 

** Fantasio was my elder by one year. He 
had a finely-shaped head, the forehead spa- 
cious and prominent, and eyes black as jet, 
at times darting lightning. His complexion 
was a pale olive, and his features, remark- 
ably striking altogether, were set, so to speak, 
in a profusion of flowing black hair, which 
he wore rather long. The expression of his 
countenance, grave and almost severe, was 
softened by a smile of great sweetness, min- 
gled with a certain shrewdness, betraying a 
rich comic vein. He spoke well and fluently, 
and when he warmed upon a ‘subject, there 
was a fascinating power in his eyes, his ges- 
tures, his voice, his whole bearing, that was 
quite irresistible. His life was one of retire- 
ment and study; the amusements common 
with young men of his age had no attraction 
for him.”—pp. 188-9. 


To Fantasio Lorenzo owed it that he 
learned truly to read and enjoy Dante. 
Till indoctrinated by Fantasio, he read, 
as numberless of his countrymen have 
done, the most popular passages of the 
poem which stand out from the rest, 
and which, beautiful as they often are, 
and such as no other poet could have 
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created, are yet far from being truly 
characteristic of Dante. In Dante 
there was more than either Lorenzo or 
Fantasio then saw. ‘ Fantasio’s com- 
mentaries were rather brilliant than 
deep ; but I was of an age when bril- 
liancy is irresistibly seductive, and 
makes up for everything else.” 
Lorenzo's brother, Cesar, is now at 
death’s door, in fever. The physician 
orders the sacrament to be adminis- 


‘tered :— 


“Two long rows of people with lighted 
tapers filled the room, and knelt down, sing- 
ing psalms. The priest, in his pontifical 
vestments, approached the bed and adminis- 
tered the sacred wafer; every one then re- 
tired in silence, the room remained empty, 
and nothing was to be heard but the ticking 
of the clock. Was this a reality or a vision? 
My heart was bursting; something within 
me seemed to break. Praise be to God, He 
granted me relief of tears! I rushed into an 
adjoining room, hid my head among the 
cushions of the sofa, and wept like a wretched 
creature as 1 was.”—pp. 195-6. 


Cesar recovered. The fever was 
referred to excitement and over- 
fatigue in a notary’s office, in which 
Cesar was brought up. On his re- 
covery he did not return to his master, 
but chose medicine as his profession, 
and heand Cesar were now both at 
the university pursuing their respective 
studies, 

The course of his University educa- 
tion does not run smooth. He is, in 
the next year, rusticated for some of- 
fence which he has not committed. 
He was not present even at the scene 
of the offence, but having been absent 
at a billiard-table, he is obliged to sub- 
mit rather than go into this alibi de- 
fence. A year is thus lost from his 
studies ; anda young man, whose proper 
studies are interrupted, is not likely 
to pass his time in entire idleness. Spe- 
culations on government, and on the 
possibilities of change in political in- 
stitutions, would not, under any cir- 
cumstances, have been unlilsely to oc- 
cupy Lorenzo's mind; and now, the im- 
patient sense of actual wrong—wrong 
without chance of redress — came to 
strengthen feelings which could not but 
have been, even without such incentive, 
present to the mind of every young Ita- 
ce - The hopelessness of revolt, and the 
necessity of devoting a man’s energies 
to some one study or pursuit, soon 
calms the spirit, and if tyranny were 
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not stricken with what may almost 
seem judicial blindness, its security 
from any violent assault would seem 
to rest on engaging the minds of the 
younger men, from whom chiefly is 
opposition to be dreaded, in pursuits 
which will separate them from thoughts 
of politics. ‘This year of enforced se- 

aration from the University, was that 
in which Lorenzo’s dreams of social 
change were accompanied with the 
effort to give them something of an 
outward existence in the world of real 
life. Home was now a place of tor- 
ture to Lorenzo. His father was for 
ever, in’ one way or other, adverting 
to his University disgraces. Objects, 
the most remote from each other, or 
from the hated topic, were, with great 
ingenuity, brought to bear upon it. 
Was it cold, hot, or rainy, ‘rain, heat, 
or cold little mattered for those who 
could sit comfortably at home.” No 
holiday came without the remark— 
‘that for some people, every day was 
a holiday.” The most vexatious hit of 
all was when peaches or apples made 
their appearance at table — “ They 
were so much like billiard-balls, were 
they not ?” 

The canon made his appearance 
from his field of olives, of which, by 
the way, he had no very favourable 
account to give for the last two years— 
the oliveshaving failed—and hehelped 
to add to Lorenzo’s discomfort by end- 
less lectures. The canon was, no 
doubt, an orthodox divine, and yet he 
swore by all the gods in the Pantheon 
that he would disinherit Lorenzo. She- 
ridan cutting off his son with a shilling 
was nothing to what he would do. 
Lorenzo’s father would not be outdone 
in cursing and swearing by any Italian 
priest in the land, and he too exclaim. 
ed that he was tired of sacrificing him- 
self for ungrateful children, and that 
he would retire to the country. 

What was Lorenzo to do? Dreshesdy 
what he did. Home was no home to him, 
and at all times that it was possible he 
was with Fantasio or uncle John. Fan- 
tasio was busy reading histories of the 
Greek Revolution, and plotting revolu- 
tions for Italy. The Greek patriots were 
knit together in a secret association. 
They used to meet in the churches, 
and, taking each other by the hands, 
formed a circular-chain—repeating the 
words—* Thy life is my life; thy soul 
is my soul.” * Are we not,” Fantasio 
would say, ‘‘twenty-four millions of 
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men? Are we less intelligent, less 
brave than the Greeks?” His conclu- 
sion was, that Italy, to be Italy indeed, 
wanted only such an association. 

Uncle John, in some degree, neutra- 
lised the effect of Fantasio’s passionate 
declamations. ‘* You see things,” he 
would say, ‘not as they are, but as 
they are coloured by imagination. 
Pretty nearly every one despises and 
detests the Government, but it thrives 
not the less for that. Analyse society— 
all classes are bad. Look at the nas 
—the old men abuse this government. 
Is it for the love of liberty ?—no, but 
because they want to hold the reins 
themselves. The young men think 
only of their horses and their mis- 
tresses. Look at the middle classes— 
they are only thinking of their count- 
ing-houses or clients ” :— 


‘“*¢ But the people! uncle P 

“¢T come to them next. The people are 
ignorant and superstitious (it is not by their 
own fault, to be sure, but they are so), and 
therefore the slaves of the priests, those born 
enemies of all progress. The people hear 
mass in the morning and get drunk at night, 
and think, notwithstanding, that all is right 
with God and their conscience. What then 
remains? A certain number of young men, 
crammed with Greek and Roman history; 
enthusiastic, generous—I do not deny it— 
but perfectly incapable of doing anything, 
but getting themselves hanged. . . . . 
The evil is at the very root of society.’” 

“«¢ Well, then,’ cried I, vehemently, ‘let 
us attack the evil at its root.’ 

“¢ Are you in earnest?” ‘said my uncle, 
rising in alarm, and biting his nails; ‘do 
you think that society can be turned like a 
pancake? Why the boy is on the straight 
road to the Ospedaletto (the Bedlam of 
Genoa). wel. Let each in his 
humble sphere try to become better, and ren- 
der better those around him. There, and 
only there, lies the corner-stone of our future 
regeneration. As for me, my dear friend, 
when, in the first shop into which I may 
happen to go, I am only asked the fair price 
or thereabouts of the article I go to bay, I 
shall consider my country to have made a 
more important conquest than if it had given 
itself all the institutions of Sparta, and of 
Athens into the bargain.’ ”—pp. 225-6. 


His year of rustication is now at 
an end, and presenting himself for 
re-admission, he finds that he is obliged 
to bring a certificate of having gone 
through what is called ‘spiritual re- 
treat.” For this purpose he went to 

ass four days in the convent of Buon 
itiro, whete some novices were then 
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going through a course of spiritual 
exercises previous to taking the irre- 
vocable vows. 

On the evening of the second day, 
he was attending what is called * the 
meditation.” ‘The church was in total 
darkness, and he was kneeling against 
a confessional, when he was startled by 
the voice of an old schoolfellow who 
had been the occasion of the row for 
which Alfred was expelled, and he 
was himself expelled at the same time. 
*¢ Don’t stir,” said the voice; ‘‘I am 
Vadoni! Leave the door of your room 
ajar to-night. I want to speak with 
you.” 

Vadoni was an orphan, dependant 
on a miserly, bigoted old uncle. When 
expelled from college he went to live 
at the uncle’s, where the society was 
composed entirely of priests and monks. 
This brought the younger Vadoni into 
intimate acquaintanceship with the 
fraternity ot Boon Ritiro, and he fan- 
cied his expulsion from college in- 
timated the fitness of his retiring from 
the world and devoting himself to a 
monastic life. The result was, that at 
twenty years of age he entered the 
convent to commence his noviciate. 

A few months cured him of the de- 
lusion, and he told the superiors of his 
change of mind. ‘This would not do. 
The elder Vadoni purposed bequeath- 
ing all he possessed to the convent of 
Buon Ritiro on his nephew taking the 
vows. 

The nephew is thrown into a segreta 
—that is, a dungeon lighted only by a 
lamp set in adeath’s-head. His food 
is bread and water, and his bed 
straw. His sleep is harassed by worse 
than dreams—chains rattle near him, 
and voices are heard whispering dam- 
nation. This would have been enough 
to subdue a stronger spirit than Va- 
doni’s; and he was utterly subdued 
when the accidental meeting with 
Lorenzo gave him hopes of escape. 

Lorenzo takes a letter from him to 
the uncle, in which the unfortunate 
wretch sought to awake his human 
feelings. e calls on the uncle and 
asks for an interview :— 


“ He was not at home. I returned on 
the following day, and again missed him. 
I then left his nephew's letter, with a few 
lines from myself, in which I requested the 
favour of a conversation with the old man. 
Several days passed without bringing an 
answer. At last, one morning when I was 
just preparing to pay my third visit, I re- 
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ceived from Mr. Vadoni an invitation to call 
upon him at an hour he named. I was 
exact to the time. I found an old man of 
seventy years at least, with a face like a 
ferret, thin, dry, and yellow as parchment, 
and I felt at the first sight of it that my 
poor friend’s cause was lost. ‘You must 
judge, sir,’ said the man, ‘ of the painful sur- 
prise I received from that strange letter of 
my nephew’s which you were so kind as to 
transmit to me, and with the contents of 
which I know you are acquainted (he laid a 
marked emphasis on the word), when you 
shall have read this other letter which I 
have received from him to-day, and in which 
Iam delighted to find the expression of 
those sentiments which are habitual to 
him.’ I took the letter he held out to me, 
and perused it. Truly it was young Va- 
doni’s writing. He expressed the utmost 
regret for having sent the preceding epistle, 
written, he said, in a moment of aberration. 
He protested his willingness and readiness 
to show his sense of his uncle’s kindness to 
him, by entering into that state which he 
had voluntarily chosen.”—pp, 233-4, 


We trust that all our feelings are 
favourable to liberty, and yet we can- 
not but say that abortive attempts at 
insurrection inflict such misery in their 
immediate, and in their remote con- 
sequences, as to make us think the 
worst tyranny a more endurable evil 
than the attempt to get rid of it by 
violence. In Piedmont, at this period, 
the state of society was rendered in- 
tolerable by the paramount authority 
which military commandants and go- 
vernors everywhere possessed—the ci- 
vil tribunals found their jurisdiction 
everywhere encroached on, and their 
most solemn decisions disregarded. In 
equal, or perhaps higher power than 
the military, were the Jesuits. They 
had establishments everywhere. Fri- 
aries, schools, colleges, universities—all 
were under their power. 

The state of the law itself involved 
almost every possible evil. The King, 
Victor Emmanuel, on his return to 
the throne in 1814, from his hatred of 
all that had been done since 1798, and 
of the French law, by which the coun- 
try had been governed in the interval, 
restored the system, of which, to use 
our anthor’s language, *“ the statutes 
of 1770 formed the basis” :— 


“This was recalling to life, by one stroke 
of the pen, tithes, banalita commende, pri- 
mogeniture, privileges of all kinds, monks of 
all colours, military courts, ecclesiastical 
courts, courts of royal domain (by which 
whole classes of citizens were withdrawn 
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from the operation of the common law, and 
individuals implicated in one identical fact, 
were subjected to different law, to different 
judges, to a different form of trial), to say 
nothing of exceptional tribunals, incapa- 
cities of Protestants, segregation of Jews, 
&c., &c. Torture was abolished, it is true, 
by a subsequent decree, but executions by 
the wheel, and with red-hot pincers, ampu- 
tation of the hand previous to hanging, the 
quartering of the dead bodies of criminals, 
and the exhibition of human limbs, were 
maintained.”—p. 241. 


Liberty of the press had no exist- 
ence :— 


“The only foreign papers permitted were, 
La Gazette de France, and La Quotidienne, 
two ultra-absolutist journals. The law 
punished any one who might have intro- 
duced a book or a newspaper opposed to the 
principles of the monarchy, with from two 
to five years of hard labour, in certain cases 
even with death; and any one who might 
have received one of such newspapers or 
books by the post, without having delivered 
it into the hands of the authorities, with two 
years’imprisonment. <A reward of a hundred 
crowns was paid to any one giving infor- 
mation of the fact.”—p. 245. 


A political prisoner confined in the 
fortress of Mondovi, made repeated 
application to the commandant for 
permission to be shaved :— 


“The commandant referred the question 
to the governor of the province of Cuneo, 
who granted the requisite authority by the 
following despatch, which I give verbatim :— 
‘The prisoner shall have his hands, arms, 
and legs tied to achair. Two sentinels shall 
be placed, one on his right, the other on his 
left, and behind him a soldier with a naked 
sabre. Fronting him shall stand the com- 
mandant, with the major of the fortress on 
one side, and his aide-de-camp on the other. 
In this attitude,’ concluded the despatch, 
‘the prisoner is permitted to have himself 
shaved at his ease and pleasure !’ (con tutto 
suo comodo !)”—p, 246. 


Lorenzo is now twenty-one—a thick 
circlet of hair has grown under his 
chin. Nature, too, would have given 
him good moustaches, if the law had 
allowed them to grow. The secretary 
of the university, an accurate man, 
would meet our hero with a sad joke, 
and seeing down upon his cheeks, 
affect to take him for a pioneer. Soon 
after, the moustaches being deter- 
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mined not to yield, the director of the 
police sent word to our manling to 
shave, or—be shaved by the police. 

Lorenzo and his brother Cesar are 
now about to leave the university, and 
set up, each in his way of life—Ceesar 
with the keen look out for patients, that 
probably distinguished the immortal 
apothecary of “ Romeo and Juliet”— 
Lorenzo with such hopes as animate 
what Jules De Brevat* callsa “‘negative 
advocate”’—an advocate without ‘a 
client. 

Fantasio is now busy with his plan 
of ** Young Italy.” He is himself a 
negative advocate, and has nothing 
to do in the proper business of what, 
to men’s eyes, is his profession—so he 
occupies himself first in literature, and 
then in politics. Some contributions 
of his to a Florentine journal have 
created forhim connexions in Tuscany, 
and this seems to have led to his com- 
municating to some ardent young men, 
there his project of creating something 
like the Greek ‘* Hetaireia”—and hav- 
ing the association extend through the 
whole peninsula, For this purpose he 
sets up a literary journal, which dies 
through ten numbers, and he himself 
visits Tuscany. 

His plan of an association fails in 
Tuscany, for his Tuscan friends were 
already Carbonari; and what could be 
the use of two secret societies? A 
Vendita of Carbonari was sitting at 
Bologna, and to this they would com- 
municate Fantasio’s plans. 

Words which every one uses it is 
sometimes of use to explain. The first 
Carbonari were Neapolitans, who fled 
from the persecution of the French 
Government to the mountains of 
the Abruzzo; and they took their 
name from that of the charcoal bur- 
ners of the district. Their lodges were 
called Vendite, a word which expressed 
the thought of the sale of the arti- 
cle, and of the places where it was sold. 
King Ferdinand, then in Sicily, en- 
couraged it in every way, and himself 
became aCarbonaro. ‘The association 
soon became very extensively spread. 
Pius VII. excommunicated the sect, 
and the mere fact of belonging to it was 
punishable with death. The danger 
added excitement, and madeit a matter 
of some triumph to belong to it—of 
some disgrace to withdraw—and the 


* “ Mazzini judged by himself and by his Countrymen.” London: 1853. 
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Genoese students looked with anxiety 
for tidings from Bologna. From 
Bologna, at last, came two agents: 
the determination of their Vendita 
was that its operation should be con- 
fined to Tuscany. Secrecy could 
only, they said, be preserved by mak- 
ing each separate province a dis- 
tinct centre of action, having no con- 
nexion with any other part of the pe- 
ninsula. ‘* The supreme Venditaalone, 
stationed in Paris, held in its grasp all 
the threads of these different centres, 
and could, at any chosen moment, put 
them in communication with each 
other.” The mystery of all this was 
fascinating to Lorenzo. 

The day of his initiation comes; his 
hopes and fears in anticipation of it 
are well described. He has been for 
some time in expectation of being ad- 
mitted, when after some words of half 
meaning, he is led blindfolded to a 
house which he does not know. 

We have not room for the scene of 
the initiation, which is strikingly told, 
and is accompanied with some incidents 
that cannot be disconnected from a love 
story, which now becomes interwoven 
with our hero’s destinies. 

We have said that this volume is not 
romance, is not biography, but it has 
the double charm of being, or seeming 
to be both. But what 1s romance— 
nay, what is the true history of any 
man’s life, without love ? and Lorenzo’s 
initiation is followed by a strange tale 
of love. A letter is brought him; on 
the seal a little Cupid, with his finger 
on his lip, and the motto, ‘ Discre- 
tion.” It is a lady’s letter—it ran 
thus :— 


“] know your secret. I know to what a 
noble task you have devoted yourself. Souls 
like yours do not want encouragement ; but 
you may perhaps not be sorry to learn that 
a friend takes an interest in you, and follows 
you with her best wishes. If this sympathy 
is welcome, be to-morrow at the Acquasola 
between four and six o'clock in the after- 
noon, and wear a white camellia in your 
button-hole. . Not a word of this to any 
living soul. You do not know me, but you 
shall in proper time and place, if you are 
discreet. In the meanwhile, think some- 
times of her who often thinks of you.” — p. 
280. 


The love story admits of no abridg- 
ment,.and we can only tell our readers 
that Lilla, the heroine, reminds us of 
Scott’s Fenella and Die Vernon, still 


more of Goethe’s inimitable Mignon, 
while there are distinguishing traits 
which vindicate our author’s true ori- 
ginality, both in the conception and 
the delineation of the character. 

Lorenzo, we should have said, is 
now Doctor in utroque jure, and he 
each day sate within for the chance of 
clients calling. One day he was sur- 
prised by a knocking at his door; on 
its being opened a middle-aged sun- 
burnt sailor handed him a letter ; the 
letter purported to come from an in- 
surance company at Marseilles, who 
wished to establish a corresponding 
house at Genoa, and wrote to interest 
Lorenzo in their plan. It then pro- 
ceeded to appoint a meeting at the 
Loggi uf Banchi, in the covered Ex- 
change, on the next morning at twelve. 
Was this a device of Lilla’s? was it a 
communication from the secret society? 
or was it what it purported to be, a 
mere letter of professional business ? 
To clear up the mystery, the only 
course he could adopt was to go, and 
he went— 


“Next morning, accordingly, a little be- 
fore twelve o'clock, I was in the Loggia of 
Banchi, walking up and down the side that 
faces Via degli Orefici. 

“During this perambulation, I was struck 
with surprise at the great number of priests 
assembled in this spot, some standing in 
groups, some sitting on chairs and benches, 
some walking up and down, as I myself was 
doing. One of these last, after having eyed 
me attentively, muttered, as he passed, some 
words evidently addressed to me, but the 
meaning of which I could not catch. Could 
he be my man? Under this impression, I 
managed to pass very near him on my first 
turn, when he again spoke to me. This 
time I did not lose a word of what he 
said. ‘Any masses, sir? very cheap.’ I 
could make nothing of it ; and he, no doubt, 
seeing as much by the blank hesitation of 
my countenance, turned and walked away. 
It was not until some time afterwards, that 
by inquiry and personal observation, I came 
to learn the meaning of this priest’s words, 
and the motive which brought so many of 
his brethren to that place. While Lazzarino 
keeps us waiting, I may as well impart to 
the reader my information on the subject. 

“There is scarcely any man so destitute 
as to die without leaving something to pay 
for a certain number of masses for the benefit 
of his soul, or hardly any poor woman who 
has not, from time to time, some masses 
performed, either for the soul of a deceased 
relative, for the cure of some sick member 
of her family, or for some such object. The 
sale of masses, therefore, is very considerable 
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in Italy. I purposely say the sale, for the 
mass is paid for, and forms an essential part 
of a priest’s income, The price varies ac- 
cording to the demand, exactly like the 
price of stocks, and, like them, masses rise 
or fall with the greater or less supply in the 
market. 

“The spot where this singular exchange 
was held, where the price of masses was re- 
gulated, and all transactions relative to this 
odd species of merchandise took place, was 
precisely the Loggia of Banchi, on the side 
facing Goldsmith’s Street. 

“ If it was your wish to have a mass said 
immediately, or if you had an investment of 
five hundred masses to make, you could find 
what you wanted in this place. Brokers 
(priests of course) came to meet you and 
made the bargain. Suppose a priest, who 
had some hundreds of masses to say, to be 
in want of ready money, he found there 
these said brokers, who took the masses at a 
discount, and paid him the difference. Some 
of the big-wigs — Rothschilds of this Ex- 
change—had in their pocket-books thousands 
and thousands of masses. These men mo- 
nopolised the ware at a good price, and then 
got rid of it at a profit to poor priests, their 
clients (especially to those from the country), 
and thus realised considerable gains, 

“This sale of masses sometimes gave rise 
to very ludicrous scenes. I have frequented 
the place often enough to witness a great va- 
riety of such. I shall merely note the fol- 
lowing :— 

“A livery-servant, sent by his master, 
from Albaro, a large village at a few miles’ 
distance, was bargaining with a priest for a 
mass to be celebrated at the said place. The 
servant had been authorised to bid as much 
as three francs; but it was Sunday, the 
weather was bad, and there were but few 
priests at leisure. The merchandise was 
looking up. 

‘**] won't stir for less than five francs,’ 
says the priest, turning away as if to break 
off the conference. 

“¢ Five francs! That is unconscionable,’ 
returned the servant; ‘why, one might get 
a Novena for that!’ 

“* Well, then, get your Novena, but you 
shall not have a mass.’ 

“The priest crossed the street, and en- 
tered a liquor shop. 

‘** Boy, a glass of brandy!’ said he to the 
lad behind the counter. 

“The servant who followed close at the 
priest’s heels, turned pale. If the priest 
should break his fast, farewell to all hope of 
a mass. 

“¢T’'ll give four francs, though I am sure 
I shall be scolded.’ 

“* Five francs! that’s my first and last 
word,’ raising the glass to his lips; ‘you 
may take it or leave it as you please.’ 

“ He was just on the point of swallowing 
the contents, when the servant stopped his 
hand, saying— 
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“* You drive a very hard bargain ; how- 
ever, you shall have the five francs:’ and 
so it was settled.”—pp. 361-4. 


Fantasio had some time before been 
arrested on a charge of Carbonarism ; 
he escaped by the accidental cireum- 
stance that there was but one witness 
against him. This would not have 
saved him but that the King, Charles 
Felix, had the curiosity to examine the 
judicial proceedings. He had some 
smattering of law, and on looking over 
the documents, noticed that there was 
but one witness. ‘* Does not the rule 
of the civil law require two?” said King 
Charles. This sounds like something 
more humane than we fear it was, for 
the King directed a commission to de- 
termine before what court the case 
should be tried. Some of the courts, 
on the ground of their being domestic 
tribunals, engaged in the paternal task 
of correcting morals, dispensed with the 
rules of ordinary law. One of the com- 
missioners was a Carbonaro, and the case 
terminated in a report that there was 
no ground for prosecution. Fantasio, 
however, had to leave Genoa ; his part- 
ing words to Lorenzo and his brother 
were, ‘ Be of good heart; keep up the 
sacred fire, and love me still ; you shall 
soon hear from me!” _ The letter Lo- 
renzo now received was from him ; he 
was at Marseilles framing a new asso- 
ciation, of which the following were 
the outlines :— 


‘*A central committee at Genoa in direct 
communication with the directing one at 
Marseilles; provincial committees in all the 
provincial towns, in communication with the 
central one ; and propagandist leaders in every 
minor town or village, in communication 
with the provincial committees. The adepts 
were of two sorts, simple members and pro- 
pagandists, the latter only having the right 
of initiation.”—p. 372. 


No sooner was Fantasio’s letter re- 
ceived than Lorenzo and his brother 
adepts commenced acting as, mission- 
aries and propagandists of the system. 
The raw materials which were to be 
converted into ‘* Young Italy,” were 
everywhere abundant. There were 
the old Carbonari; they for the most 
part joined ; yet sometimes the fact of 
being a Carbonaro was pleaded by a 
wily sympathiser as a reason against 
becoming a member of another society. 
There were the Federates, who thought 
of Italy not as one state, to be under 
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one government, but as a federation of 
the several provinces, each preserving 
its own distinctness, and leagued rather 
by community of feeling than by any 
stronger tie. Fantasio’s plan contem- 
plated a republican government. This 
for a while created difficulties, but they 
were soon removed, as, at the period, 
there was not one person who could 
be suggested as a decent candidate for 
the crown of Italy. 

Of the Italian sovereigns, not one, 
says Lorenzo, was to be thought of. 
The Pope was out of the question ; 
The Bourbons of Naples could not be 
considered as Italians at all; and be- 
sides, Ferdinand, who had sworn to 
the constitution in 1820, and then 
destroyed it, was looked on as a re- 
gular swindler. There was not a 
monarch whose very existence was 
not, to those who thought with “ Young 
Italy,” an argument against mo- 
narchy. 

The work of the conspirators pro- 
ceeded rapidly. The following pas- 
sage, however, deserves to be. read, 
and may not be without its use: 

* 

‘* Have you ever been near to one of those 
stage decorations, the effect of which is so 
striking at a distance, and seen how, on a 
close view, the illusion vanishes, and you 
have nothing before you but gaps, misshapen 
blots, and strokes seemingly thrown about 
by chance? So, to a certain extent, it fares 
with a conspiracy. Seen from a distance, and 
viewed as a whole, nothing more striking and 
full of poetry than the mighty compendium 
of so many wills and forces moved by one 
spring, and working its way in the dark, 
through difficulty and danger of every de- 
scription, towards the noblest and most le- 
gitimate of conquests, that of liberty and in- 
dependence! But if, from the contempla- 
tion of this whole, you descend to observe 
the details—farewell poetry, and hail to very 
commonplace prose! How much egotism, 
how much littleness clogs the springs of this 
multifarious machinery ! 

“ Verily, I assure you, the path of a con- 
spirator is not strewn with roses, least of all 
conspirators situated as we were, viz., known 
by and accessible to everybody. I know of no 
existence which requires such continual self- 
abnegation and endurance. A conspirator has 
to listen to all sorts of gossip, to sooth every 
variety of vanity, discuss nonsense seriously, 
feel sick and stifling under the pressure of 
empty talk, idle boasting and vulgarity, and 
yet maintain an unmoved and complacent 
countenance, A conspirator ceases to belong 
to himself, and becomes the toy of any one 
he may meet; he must go out when he 
would rather stay at home, and stay at home 
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when he would rather go out ; he has to talk 
when he would be silent, and to hold vigils 
when longing to be in bed. Verily, I say, 
it is a miserable life. It has, it is true, 
its compensations, few but sweet; the oc- 
casional intercourse with lofty minds and 
devoted souls; the glimpses of the silver 
lining of the dark cloud, and the conviction 
that all this wear and tear is smoothing the 
way, inch by inch, towards a noble and 
holy end.”—pp, 380-1. 


Within six months, there was not a 
town in the kingdom which had not 
its committee at work. There were 
unceasing communications with Tus- 
cany and Rome, through Leghorn and 
Civita Vecchia, and so on to Naples, 
through affiliated travellers. The pro- 
pagandists had, in fact, rather to check 
than to accelerate the impulse. There 

was everywhere discontent; every- 
where, therefore, the impulse which 
aided insurrection :— 


“ People of all classes joined us—nobles, 
commoners, lawyers, men employed under 
government, merchant-captains, sailors, arti- 
ficers, priests, and monks. Among these 
last named my old friend Vadoni, now one 
of our sect, pushed on propagandism inde- 
fatigably.”—p. 382. 


The government slept, or seemed 
to sleep. That ‘‘ open-eyed Con- 
spiracy” was busy at its vigils, could 
not but be suspected; but the state 
authorities probably had no distinct 
knowledge of the extent to which the 
combination had spread. Differences 
of opinion and of purpose among the 
conspirators delayed an actual out- 
ede and the time, at which it might 
have been successfully hazarded, was 
lost. Some accidental squabble and 
altercation led to language between 
the disputants, which asserted or im- 
plied the existence of a conspiracy. 
Some stir was first made about the 
matter by the police, but it was then 
allowed to die away; and when all 
fear was at an end, a number of ar- 
rests were made. Confessions were 
extorted by tortures, and the govern- 
ment obtained a key to the whole 
conspiracy, which was too extensive 
to have it possible that it should be 
concealed. 

The result was, as in all such cases 
—military trials, hurried executions, 
lengthenedimprisonments, Theclosing 
chapters of the work describe the 
author's escape ; the police arrested a 
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brother of his who was unconnected 
with the intended insurrection, by 
mistake for him, and Lorenzo suc- 
ceeded in getting to France. 

We have examined this remarkable 
book in more detail than we should 
had it been presented to us in a dif- 
ferent form. The mere facts it con- 
tains would scarcely have required 
such an extended notice; but, as an 
account of Italian life by an Italian, it 
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is of exceeding interest. The pictures 
of manners and of scenery are likely 
to present a good deal of novelty, even 
to those who think they know the 
country well. The style of the book, 
its pure, often idiomatic English, is 
itself very remarkable. 

Few natives of these countries write 
as well as the stranger to whom we 
are indebted for this most interesting 
and most instructive volume. 


OR, A KENTISH ACADEMUS. 


A FANTASIA, 


Becong, ye philosophers !—satirists, 
avaunt! I declare, at the outset of 
this sketch, or tale (or whatever else, 
by the interwoven blessings of Momus 
and Minerva, this article may chance 
to turn out), that you and yours shall 
have nothing to do with it. You shall 
not even read it, if, by fair warning, 
you can be kept off the premises. Let 
me assure you that there is nothing 
here that will conduce to your self- 
glorification. There is not a word of 
— for either party. The fact is, 

am tired to death of you both. You, 
Messieurs les Philosophes, with your 
absurd doubts and equally absurd con- 
fidence—to say nothing of the “horrid 
impudence,” as Montaigne calls it, 
with which you pelt one another with 
arguments—have fairly worn out my 
— unfairly, I should have said. 

ou, ye satirists! ye Arabs of litera- 
ture! whose hand is against every 
man—who are no respecters of per- 
sons ; ye professors of the art of of- 
fence! whose excellence is in the use 
of missile weapons, from the finely- 
tempered jereed down to the merely 
disgusting rotten egg; ye chevaliers 
errant, but most anti-chivalresque, ye 
have become a sad weariness to my 
flesh! May I never hear another fine 
stroke of wit—may I never enjoy a 
hearty laugh again—if I do not be- 
lieve that you are the worst company 
in the world to live, move, and have 
one’s being in. Dogberry’s tedious- 
ness is as nothing compared with that 
of a society that does nothing but 
joke, and satirise, and labour to be 
keen and brilliant. For my own part, 
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gentle reader, I hate a man or woman 
whose conversation is all points; like 
hedgehogs or porcupines, they are 
very curious to look at, but who would 
ever think of taking them to one’s 
bosom to pet ? 

As the pseudo-philosophers and pro- 
fessors of sarcasm have now turned 
away in contempt, let me invite the 
reader to accompany me to a pleasant 
= Before we set off, though, al- 
ow me to explain to you that I have a 
great love in my heart for philosophers, 
humorists, and wits. It is only those 
who “imitate” them ‘so abominably” 
that I have been addressing above; 
knowing perfectly well that they 
would assume the titles to which they 
have no claim, and listen, accordingly, 
to what was meant for themselves. 
There is a great difference between 
the real men and their imitators—as 
great as that between the true and the 
false Florimel. The right sort of phi- 
losophers never invite you to a feast 
consisting of bare bones and chaff. 
The right sort of wits and satirists 
never think of gratifying a refined 
taste or a healthy stomach with a din- 
ner composed solely of cayenne and 
Chili-vinegar, with an olive or two by 
way of dessert. 

Now, gentle reader, give me thine 
hand, and let me lead thee into a 
garden. Perhaps you know a great 
deal about gardens. You have been 
to Chiswick often—to the Botanical 
Gardens in the Regent’s Park, to Kew 
and Kensington, to Chatsworth, to 
Versailles, and to the Tuileries—to 
the gardens of the Escurial and of the 

N 
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Alhambra—to those classic gardens 
of the Ausonian land, and to those be- 
loved of the people and the princes in 
Germany ? eve you been as far as 
Russia, to see the emperor's gardens 
there? Have you been to Stamboul ? 
and can you—Giaour as you are, man 
as you may be—can you boast of 
having seen the gardens of the Serag- 
lio? Farther east still—do you know 
anything of ‘*the Gardens of Gul in 
their bloom,” beyond the poet’s report 
that they are ‘“‘sweet”? Have you 


questioned any intelligent Persian, of 


the working classes, as to the amount 
of human labour required to produce 
an ounce of that far-famed attar ? 
Have you yourself taken part in an 
oriental Feast of Roses? or even only 
assisted, 2 la Frangaise, by looking on 
at such an affair? If you answer most 
of these questions in the affirmative— 
if you are a fashionable Briton, or a 
wandering cosmopolitan—I feel al- 
most ashamed of inviting you into a 
place so completely rustic and homely 
as the one I have in view. Here are 
no rare flowers of resplendent hues, 
various as the rainbow —no terraced 
lawns and pleached alleys—no orna- 
mental fountains and neatly rolled 
gravel walks; nothing which a Sir 
William Temple or a Shenstone would 
desire, to “decorate repose.” Yet 
fain would I have your company, gen- 
tle reader, though you be a lion at the 
Travellers’ Club, or enthroned high 
among the ** princes, potentates, pow- 
ers,” of Almacks’—those male, these 
feminine. Yes, though you belong to 
the créme de la créme of the sky-blue 
heaven of aristocratic society—which, 
unlike its godfather, the firmament on 
high, is not spacious, but extremely 
narrow; and instead of bending over 
all, with graceful amplitude, keeps its 
starry glories panes together in the 
smallest orbital space, and covers them 
with mysterious clouds from the fami- 
liar gaze of any lowly wight: though 
you have put an equatorial belt about 
the earth, and have sailed “‘ from Indus 
to the Pole,” and know all that is to 
be seen between China and Peru; be 
you the very quintessence of fashion, 
or the most accomplished vagabond 
within the four seas, I would, never- 
theless, have your company.—Ah! I 
bethink me. There is one name by 
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aid of which I can draw you on with 
me.—Lady Lofty! Mr. Peregrine! do 
you not know the name of Bass? It 
has been whispered to me that, in your 
ladyship’s serene and elevated circles, 
pale ale is deemed a beverage not un- 
worthy of goddesses; that it some- 
times even takes precedence of Cham- 
pagne and Lafitte up there. Of the 
devotion of Mr. Peregrine and his 
brothers to the creamy amber flood, 
are we not certified in the books of 
the travellers of Great Britain, whose 
name is Legion? At the top of the 
Great Pyramid, and at the lowest 
depth of ‘Schemnits—in the vineyards 
of France, and in the Desert of 
Sahara — at the sources of the Nile, 
and at the mouths of the Ganges— 
at the diggings in Australia, and the 
other diggings at Nineveh — at the 
North Cape, in the face of the mid- 
night sun, and at Cape Horn, in the 
very teeth of the terrible icebergs— 
in London and in Pekin—the bold 
Briton quaffs the benignant Bass. All 
mankind imitate him, when they can— 
Turks, Tartars, Afighans, Hindoos, 
Burmese, Chinese, Japanese, Esqui- 
maux, Arabs, Egyptians, Caffres, 
Moors, Algerines ; beyond the Atlan- 
tic wave, Yankees, Blue Noses, Mex- 
icans, and the Lost ‘Tribes, Peruvians, 
Chilians, Brazilians, and the dwellers 
in Patagonia—all declare, by precept 
and example, that since the cunning 
infant Bacchus discovered the use of 
the grape, there has been no invention 
so universally delectable as this of the 
Alton brewer. Come, then, and see 
the place whence the immortal Bass 
procures his bitter. 

For you who are not too fine to enjoy 
rusticity— not too blazé for simple 
pleasures—not too high to be shocked 
at the sight of low company—not too 
enervated by the unwholesome impri- 
sonment of asian drawing-rooms, 
to be afraid of spending a day in the 
open air—-come you with me, on a 
visit to my friend, Clement Young, of 
Ivy Hatch Manor, near , Kent.— 
I will do my best to make the time pass 
agreeably: the very cleverest man on 
earth could dono more. So if you are 
not pleased, it is not my fault. In the 
words of an old French writer :—‘‘ Je 
n'ay pas entrepris de contenter tout le 
monde: mesme Jupiter n'agrée a tous.”* 


* Bouchet. 
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Clement Young is a gentleman by 
birth and education. He lives on a 
small estate of his own, and farms it 
himself. In his heart he has a great 
deal of old English warmth, and in his 
head a considerable amount of new 
English light. He does not hate the 
French, except on his musical side ; 
there, I confess, he will not endure 
them. He loves and studies music, 
more Germanico. Bach, Handel, 
Haydn, Mozart, Weber, and Beeth- 
oven are his idols; he can see a great 
deal of good in Mendelssohn and Mey- 
erbeer, but will not hesitate to tell you 
that they are very much overrated. 
Talk to him about the grace and gran- 
deur of Donizetti, and, but that he is 
a gentleman, he would laugh in your 
face. However, he would probably say 
somewhat emphatically that it is an 
abuse of language to call prettiness and 
elegance, grace and grandeur. Still 
you may catch him in a mood to ad- 
mire Donizetti. Bellini and Rossini 
he will find beauties in of himself; but 
for the French light opera composers, 
or for composers of any class of French 
music, if you praise them to him—gare 
4 vous—he cannot stand it. We are all 
said to be mad upon one point ; Mr. 
Clement Young’s mad point is French 
music—an innocent one enough. Au 
reste, he speaks the French language 
(with a Kentish accent) ; he drinks 
French wines, likes French cookery, 
and is highly amused at French po- 
litics. He admires French women in 
France, and in fashionable society here; 
but he could never be persuaded to let 
his only daughter, Rose, have a French 
bonne, or a French governess, or even 
go to Paris to complete her education. 
Her mother was an English gentle- 
woman; and when she died, in Rose’s 
second year, Clement Young vowed 
within himself to train Rose into just 
such another woman — the crown and 

arfection of the female character. 
Hie loved his wife so well, that he 
mourned for her ever after her death. 
There was no second Mrs. Young—the 
tall, strong, handsome man of three 
and thirty lived alone with his little 
girl; taught her, played with her, 
walked and rode with her, devoted his 
time and his“thougbt to her. Be- 
tween the education of his daughter 
and the management of his property, 
Mr. Young led a busy, useful, and 
certainly far from an ogre life. He 
was on very good terms with his neigh- 


bours; but the two whom he loved the 
most were those who lived nearest to 
him —the vicar and the organist of 
the village which stood on his es- 
tate. The name of this village was 
Greenwood. Greenwood Church was 
the boast of the country for twenty 
miles round, It was as handsome a 
village church as you ever saw; rustic 
yet noble, with three spacious aisles 
and a fine chancel, an east window 
that would have been no discredit to a 
cathedral— 


“ Diamonded with panes of quaint device, 
Innumerable of stains and splendid dyes,” 

and enriched with a choir organ which 
has been highly praised for its tone by 
a prebend of York and a Birmingham 
connoisseur. This instrument was the 
gift of Mr. Young; and it cost him 
more money than he could well afford ; 
especially as it entailed upon him the 
expense of paying an organist, the 
parish being too poor to afford sixty 
pounds a-year for the luxury of church 
music. This luxury Mr. Young al- 
lowed himself and the rest of the con- 
gregation. The country folks walked 
five or six miles to hear the service at 
Greenwood Church; and the gentry, 
who had been used to London Sacred- 
Harmonic, and Philharmonic, and va- 
rious cathedral performances, would 
drive as far on Sunday to hear old 
Steinberg’s voluntaries, and the very 
creditable singing of his choir boys— 
mere peasant children, in whom he 
had developed a taste for music. The 
vicar, too, was a great attraction. He 
read the prayers, and preached so well, 
that the strangers who heard him said 
it was a thousand pities he was buried 
in such an out-of-the-way place. But 
the vicar thought not so. He felt 
that he was useful where he was; and 
he went about his Master’s business, 
perfectly content with his lot. He had 
no ambition, and was glad that the 
lines had fallen to him in a pleasant 
place. He was a widower, like his 
friend and patron; and, like him, had 
an only daughter, whom “he loved 
yassing well.” The affection between 
Mr. Herbert and his child, Carey, was 
more tender, if possible, than that be- 
tween Mr. Young and Rose, for Carey 
was blind. Sweet Carey Herbert !— 
gentlest of mortals! —I can see you 
now, moving along with the cautious, 
steady, even pace peculiar to the blind, 
with your tall, graceful figure erect, 
and your beautiful face turned a little 
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upward, as if seeking the dayspring 
from on high, your arm within your 
father's—not that you needed his guid- 
ance, for you knew well every inch of 
ground in and about your native place, 
but because he loved to have you close 
to him, to feel your hand near his 
heart. Thus have I seen you walk 
among loving and respectful groups of 
poor people, “through the village, on a 
Sunday morning, your sedate maiden 
aunt keeping pace on the other side ; 
Ihave noted your father’s careful guid- 
ance up the churchyard steps, and 
down those deeper steps into the Gothic 
yorch; I have often watched Aunt 
Mary take a hasty step or two in ad- 
vance, that she might close any pew 
doors that happened to be open, and 
might strike against the blind girl in 
her passage down the aisle. I hs ave 
also watched old Fritz Steinberg up in 
the organ-loft, on the look-out “for his 
favourite pupil. As soon as she en- 
tered the church, he would shake the 
cushion in the arm-chair beside his 
stool, and place it so as to be most 
convenient to her; then he would run 
down the steep flight of stairs to meet 
her and her father and aunt, and 
help to conduct her to the seat of 
honour he had prepared; for Carey 
Herbert sang with the village children, 
and her voice in the anthem moved the 
hearts of old and young, and some. 
times brought tears to the eyes of old 
Steinberg, who would mutter to him- 
self, “ Engelschin! Himmelswirdig !” 
When he had seen his daughter com- 
fortably seated, Mr. Herbert would 
descend with his sister into the aisle, 
when, after another glance up to the 
darling child, as they called her, she 
would walk to the vicarage pew, and 
he to the vestry. There were others, 
too, who loved Carey Herbert, and 
showed it, even on entering the church. 
Mr. Young and Rose always looked 
up to the » organ-loft before they en- 
tered the grand pew belonging to the 
manor-house ; and though Rose could 
exchange no affectionate glances with 
her friend, the sight of Carey’s lovely 
face, full of music and holiness, shed a 
glow of love and devotion over her 
heart. Carey, too, loved Rose so well, 
that old Fritz Steinberg never forgot 
to bend forward and whisper—‘ Mees 
Rose ees now just herein getreten. 
Upon which Carey Herbert's sightless 
eyes would turn downwards, and her 
lips would open with a smile. 


But these remarks are merely intro- 
ductory. It was not to the dear old 
church at Greenwood that I wished to 
conduct you, kind reader, nor to the 
manor-house itself, though that were 
worth notice. Idon’t care how far you 
have travelled, or how many singularand 
beautiful habitations you have seen, you 
never saw one like Ivy Hatch. In the 
first place, it was, as Miss Herbert (the 
aunt) declared, ‘‘no shape at all.” It 
was built in all the disorders of archi- 
tecture. One front was long and low, 
and another was short, with a lofty 
gable; some windows were large and 
mullioned, with small diamond panes ; 
some were bay windows, projecting a 
great way beyond the walls, and others 
were narrow lattices inserted at the 
inner side of a wall, which was a yard in 
thickness. There were two wings, totally 
unlike each other — one was of red 
brick, and the other of flint-stone ; the 
roof in most parts was lofty, and the 
innumerable chimneys started up in 
every part of it without any regard to 
congruity. Yet was there a harmony 
and picturesque effect about the place. 
This was the work of dame Nature: 
she, seeing that art had turned her 
back on Ivy Hatch, set herself to work 
to make architectural ornaments of 
her own there. And she made a very 
good job of it, as all persons of enlarged 
taste declared, when they came to ex- 
amine it from the west, which was the 
chief front. This could only be done 
when you were within the garden. 
gates, and on the mossy lawn close to 
the house ; for, though it stood on very 
high ground, it was so thickly sur- 
rounded by magnificent trees, that you 
could only catch sight of an absurd 
chimney-top here and there from a 
distance. 

There was a short avenue of the 
finest elms I ever saw, which led up 
from the main street of the village to 
the garden of the manor-house. This 
avenue ran along oneside of the church- 
yard, and the wide-spreading branches 
of one line of trees overshadowed the 
long grass of the graves, on one side, 
and. the smoothly-swept turf of the 
avenue on the other, while the other 
line of trees bordered a portion of a 
large hop-garden. The garden of Ivy 
Hatch was ; enclosed within a fence, on 
the inner side of which tall trees and 
bushy shrubs sprang up as thick as 
they could grow. It was of no use 
trying to look over the fence and get 
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a peep at the house. It could not be 
seen in that manner ; the thicket was 
as impervious to human eye as that 
which surrounded the palace of the 
Sleeping Beauty. It was only when 
you were in the garden, and standing 
on the lawn in front, that you could 
see what sort of a place it really was. 
As to the house itself, the walls of it 
I mean, there was very little of that 
to be seen. It seemed to be a mere 
screen over which Nature delighted to 
train her favourite climbing plants. In 
fact, you could see nothing of the 


house in summer-time, but portions of 


the windows and the tallest chimneys 
—all the rest was completely enveloped 
in clasping greenery, of various kinds, 
It looked as if some topiarist, of ex- 
tensive genius, had cut a huge thicket 
of tall shrubs into the form of a house, 
of every variety of architecture, and 
that after his death his heirs had al- 
lowed the thing to begin to return to 
its natural state. In Ivy Hatch you 
detect the vague outline of a house, 
but which is wall and which is ve- 
getable, it is not easy to tell. Ivy, 
of the finest kind, predominates ; it 
runs over the walls, and along the roof, 
and envelopes the chimneys. About 
the great porch, over it, and on each 
side, and even inside, grow clematis 
and jessamine, roses, sweet peas, and 
convolvulus, A huge vine is trained 
over one part, a magnolia over another, 
a pear-tree and a Jamaica creeper 
completely cover the end of one 
wing, a sumach and a gigantic honey- 
suckle contend with the aboriginal 
ivy for possession of the end of the 
other. In short, the place looks un- 
like anything to be seen elsewhere. 
Rose, knowing that the covering of 
the house was its only beauty, never 
allowed a twig to be cut, except when 
the windows became obscured. Mr. 
Young was sometimes afraid that these 
parasites would pull the house down 
about their ears; but he could not be 
unreasonable enough to tear away the 
things that his wife had planted, and 
that his daughter loved and admired. 

**The old place shall take its 
chance,” he said to himself; ‘* Rose 
likes it as it is; and I dare say it will 
last her time, and there’s no fear that 
it will come down in mine.” 

Mr. Young had a good deal of 
British enterprise about him. Indeed, 
he was decidedly of a speculative turn 
—in business. Now, the most hazard- 


ous department of agriculture in this 
country is hop-growing, therefore Mr. 
Young was an extensive hop-grower. 
In some years he made many thousands 
by his hops; in other years he lost as 
many; but, upon the whole, he had 
been lucky. September and October 
were the gayest months of the year at 
Ivy Hatch. Mr. Young contrived to 
unite business and pleasure in a won- 
derful way. Besides the hopping to 
superintend, there was the game to 
be shot. ‘There were generally, se- 
veral visitors staying at the house; and 
the village population. was ..doubled 
and trebled by. the . strangers. who 
flocked thither to be engaged as pickers. 
To the Kentish folks the hopping sea- 
son is . what -the vintage is to the 
dwellers on the Rhine. -Have you 
ever seen a hop-garden? Have you 
ever been a hop-picker? No? Fol- 
low me, then, into what was called the 
Manor-garden at Greenwood. It is 
the one before-mentioned, adjoining 
the avenue. 

It is a sunny morning, late in Sep- 
tember. The hoppers are all busy at 
their tasks. Only a corner of the large 
garden (plantation, you would call it) 
has been cleared. ‘There lie the bare 
poles, in bundles, on the ground, ready 
tor another year. That looks, indeed, 
as if summer were gone, to a Kent- 
ish eye. But turn away from that 
winterly sight, to where Autumn smiles 
and pours forth her abundance. Look 
down those long, narrow arcades, 
formed by the luxuriantly-wreathed 
poles. See how the graceful bines 
wave in the air, over your head, as you 
pass along, breathing forth their salu- 
brious perfume—a perf ume that is liked 
as well as that of violets by those who 
have been accustomed to it from the 
cradle, but which you, perhaps, may 
not find so agreeable. 

“It is like a mixture of apples and 
onions, and tobacco,” you say. Well, 
keep that notion to yourself; it would 
sound like a disparagement of the thing 
he loves, to a native of the county. 

Step along, among the upright 
poles—you can do so “easily enough, 
though the ground is rough. See how 
beautiful they look in the sunlight! 
Not one atom of the old, ugly pole can 
you see ; it is entirely covered from top 
to bottom with the most beautiful of 
all climbing plante. How strong, how 
graceful it is! Look at the dark-green, 
vine-like leaf—how it contrasts with 
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the soft, delicate, gold-green, of the 
hop itself! How the bines twine and 
intertwine, and send out fantastic 
wreathes as they ascend; and then, 
when they have clambered to the top 
of the rough old pole, how trium- 

hantly they wave downwards allround 
it! Whichever way you look, are ap- 
parently interminable, green, Gothic- 
arched alleys, like the one in which we 
stand; and all among them are the 
busy groups, hard at work, stripping 
the hops from the bine. How they 
laugh and talk! See the babies asleep 
in baskets, or on old coats. See the 
bigger babies that can run alone, but 
who cannot work—see how they play 
—crowning each other, girdling each 
other, tying each other together with 
wreaths of hops! In the hop- gardens, 
small, pale children from London— 
from the purlieus of St. Giles’s and 
Shoreditch — grow fat and rosy in 
the pure air which they breathe, per- 
haps for the first and last time. How 
they enjoy their annual treat in the hop- 
gardens! It is a thing they never 
forget; and their mothers and fathers 
do not forget it either. Here, in the 
country, they lay aside for a time the 
grovelling cares and unnatural ex- 
citements of their town-homes. Whole 
families of the lowest class of English 
and Irish turn out from the towns at 
this season to seek employment in the 
hop-gardens. Young children, and 
old men and women, are of use here ; 
any one with active hands can pick 
hops. Each party has a bin to itself, 
and works together, as it never could 
work in a close little room. The fresh 
air raises the spirits, and smoothes the 
temper. You see how the bins are 
made. <A hop-sack (pocket, is the 
technical term) is opened at the side, 
and fastened over a rough frame-work 
of broken poles, so as to form an ob- 
long bin of about two feet and a-half 
or three feet in height, as many in 
breadth, and of aboutdouble thelength. 
Round these bins the men, women, 
and children establish themselves ; the 
men generally standing, the women 
sitting, and the children changing their 
posture every two minutes. Women 
are generally the best hop-pickers, 
their hands are better adapted to this 
light work than those of the men. 
Persons employed for that purpose 
by the owner of the garden, cut the 
bines carefully a little above the root, 
draw the poles up out of the earth, 
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and lay them down ready for the 
pickers to strip. These men are called 
the pole-pullers. It would not do to trust 
every one to pull the poles, or the pre- 
cious roots of the plant would be sadly 
injured. In this Manor-garden, Mr. 
Young employsGreenwood people only ; 
in his other hop-gardens, strangers are 
employed. Many of these poor 
strangers have the worst morals and 
manners, and he is anxious that the 
Greenwood children should not hold 
much intercourse with them. Their 
parents are grateful for this kind 
thought. There is also another reason 
why ‘Mr. Young does not like to admit 
the corrupted poor of London (whom 
he, nevertheless, treats kindly, and 
pities heartily) into this peculiar gar- 
den. His daughter and her friend, 
Carey Herbert, love the smell of the 
hops; and ever since they could stand, 
have gone annually into the hop-gar- 
dens and amused themselves with pick- 
ing. For the last three years they 
have had a bin of their own, into 
which they have picked, assiduously, 
for the benefit of an old, bed-ridden 
woman, who has no one to work for 
her. The young ladies enlist in their 
service, as pickers, any visitors who 
may be staying in their respective 
homes, so that they have, in some 
seasons, averaged thirty bushels a-day 
—i.e., when they have really worked 
hard. ‘They are, of course, paid for 
their work at the same rate as the 
other pickers. Now, this home-bin 
must, of necessity, be in the hop- 
garden; and Mr. Young determined 
to keep out of the sight and hearing of 
his daughter and her companions— 
not poverty and distress—but vice and 
obscene language, to which they would 
have been exposed had he allowed 
strangers to work in the same planta- 
tion. For their sake, and for the sake 
of the Greenwood people generally, 
the manor hop-garden was always 
picked by the villagers and their home 
party. The villagers were all delighted 
to have the young ladies and “their 
friends among them, and the young 
ladies liked to join in the same work 
as their humbler neighbours. The 
high and the low were good friends all 
the year round at Greenwood, but 
during the hopping-season they had a 
great deal in common. 

Look at the home party now. That 
is it, established under the shadow of 
one of the enormous elms that stretch 
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over from the avenue. You see it 
looks somewhat different from any 
other party in the garden. It is a 
graceful group—picturesque and strik- 
ing enough—with its bright-coloured 
shawls thrown here and there, and the 
unconventional costume of both ladies 
and gentlemen. Let us go a little 
nearer and examine the party. 

That girl with the broad-brimmed 
straw hat and blue ribbons, and the 
red-brown woollen polka jacket —a 
costume at once warm and conve- 
nient —is Rose Young. She is very 
pretty, very plump, and very merry, 
as you may see in a few minutes. 
That is her father, now half-buried 
beneath a burden of richly-wreathed 
hop-poles, which he has just been pull- 
ing for the party. He is always pole- 
puller to the home bin. See him lay 
them across the bin. Now he stands 
upright, and gives a glance across the 
ge He is fifty years of age; 
ull of life and energy, strong and 
active. He is as handsome a man as 
any gentleman in the county. Rose 
looks up at him now: I dare say she 
is thinking so. Her father, strange to 
say, fair damsels, is very nearly her 
beau ideal. She does not admire young 
men—that is, men under thirty. She 
calls them all boys, just as if she were 
an old woman, instead of a girl of 
twenty; and treats them as if they 
were not much worth her attention. 
Look at George Sterling, for instance— 
that is he drawing one of the poles to- 
wards her. He is a handsome, clever 
fellow, and has just taken high honours 
at Cambridge; but Rose thinks nothing 
of him. He is only four-and-twenty. 
He is a good youth enough, thinks 
Rose; but who can talk to him when 
his uncle, Mr. Sterling, is near? Mr. 
Sterling is that gentleman, with stoop- 
ing shoulders and grizzled hair, who is 
standing near the bin, looking on, but 
doing nothing. He is an old friend of 
Mr. ‘Young, and a man of note among 
the thinkers of the day. He is only 
five-and-forty, but he looks ten years 
older. Can you see his face? What 
mingled sadness and humour in that 
mouth !—and in the eyes what a pene- 
trating, intelligent light, with an occa- 
sional flash from their inmost depths, 
as of divine fire! Mr. Sterling is a 
man of mark and likelihood, and Rose 
prefers his talk to that of all the 
‘* clever, crude youngsters,” as she 
calls men of George’s age, and older. 


It is scarcely becoming in Miss Rose 
to speak so contemptuously of youth. 
It is a quality which her own round 
face is likely to retain very long, in spite 
of all her efforts to give it a mature and 
thoughtful look. Rose has a passion 
for old things ; this is a subject of jest 
among those privileged to jest with 
her. An exception to her love for old 
age in —— to young ones, is 
ner friendship for Carey Herbert. 
That very beautiful girl, with the 
scarlet scarf tied carelessly over her 
head, is the vicar’s daughter. The 
sightless eyes are no disfigurement to 
the exquisitely-formed and delicately- 
coloured face. Carey is the standard 
of female beauty in these parts. She 
sits on Rose’s right hand, and feels her 
way among the bines, and picks as fast 
as if she could see them. On Carey’s 
other side is a queer figure; a little 
man with blue eyes, and grey hair, 
and a long brown coat, the sleeves of 
which are carefully turned back, as 
well as the wristbands of the shirt; 
for the hops stain terribly. This little 
man spreads out his limbs, and uses 
more gesticulation than an English. 
man; he laughs more frequently, too, 
than an Englishman of his years and 
sober general appearance would be apt 
todo. That is Fritz Steinberg, the 
musician. Behind him, on the bank, 
among the shawls, I can see a roll of 
music and his violin-case. He will 
give himself and the company a treat, 
by-and-bye. He is speaking in a 
strange jargon to Miss Herbert. Like 
Cerberus, he “talks a leash of lan- 
guages at once.” English, German, 
and French are pretty equally used in 
the composition of his sentences. Miss 
Herbert sits properly equipped in bon- 
net and wd dreading rheumatism, 
and being thought out of the way in 
her appearance. She likes Herr Stein- 
berg, and tries to understand what he 
says; but she thinks it a pity that he 
has not the advantage of being an 
Englishman. She is occasionally scan- 
dalised by his foreign ways, and violent 
language, and indecorous mirth. She 
is in the best possible humour with him 
now, and they are stripping the same 
bine, in close conversation. 

Who are those two men at the other 
end of the bin? you ask; and who is that 
little girl that flits about like a pretty 
painted butterfly, from one to another— 
too happy, too gay, to settle steadily 
anywhere? That little girl, loveliest 
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of her name, beating Petrarch’s by 
many a beauty, is Laura—Laura Dar- 
lington, the vicar’s niece, Miss Her- 
bert’s niece, Carey's cousin, Herr 
Steinberg’s new pupil, about whose 
talent he raves in private, and whose 
giddiness he deplores in public. That 
is little Laura—Rose’s pet, and Mr. 
Young’s plaything. As to the two 
men, one is the vicar, as you may 
easily divine from his mild, clerical 
aspect, and his likeness to Carey; the 
eon is Mr. Wentworth. I see you 
can’t take your eyes off him. 

‘* Astrange-looking fellow!” you say. 
Well! poets are generally accounted 
strange fellows, and Mr. Wentworth 
isa poet; but not one whom the world 
delights to honour just yet. The world 
will take its time about that, and he is 
in no hurry, being much too indifferent 
about what is called the Public by pro- 
fessors of politeness; but which he, 
professing nothing of the kind, calls 
the Blatant Beast, and despises with 
undue contempt, though with no per- 
sonal despite ;—because he had no 
thought of pleasing the public when 
he wrote. poetry; and when he pub- 
lished it, it was for the ‘fit audience.” 
«You can’t make out his face!” you 
say. It looks heavy, and yet intellec- 
tual—stern, yet gentle—scornful, yet 
full of sorrow, and a capacity for loving. 
He looks both young and old; both 
indolent and energetic. He and the 
vicar are deep in talk, you see. The 
bines hang in their hands, laden with 
clusters of hops, and they merely hold 
them. Mr. Wentworth, indeed, has 
now thrown aside even an appearance 
of work, and folding his arms on the 
edge of the bin, leans his chin on_his 
two hands, in the awkwardest attitude 
imaginable, and looks down into it, 
while he goes on talking, in a low voice, 
to his old tutor. 

‘What you say is true enough; 
but how can J set about amusing my- 


self ?— 


‘**Ich bin zu alt um nur zu spiclen 
Zu jung um ohne Wunsch zu seyn.’" 

“It is a pity you were born to in- 
herit a competence, Frederick,” said 
the vicar. 

Mr. Herbert is the only person 
now living who calls Wentworth by 
his Christian name: can you tell how 
much that familiarity endears him to 
the world-worn man of thirty-five ? 

**If you had been obliged to work 
for your living, your life would not be 


thus valueless. But, nonsense, man, 
it is puerile and idiotic to talk of life— 
any life, especially such a life as yours, 
being valueless. It is the gift of gifts, 
the blessing of blessings. I wished 
you to come here that you might see 
how we folks, who are not geniuses, 
enjoy our lives.” 

“Thank you, I appreciate your 
kindness ; it is a pleasant thing to see 
so many ‘good people, so much be: auty 
and joyous existence. You must not 
think that I do not admire your Arca- 
dian pleasures, or that I cannot take 
part in them.” 

«* But your heart is not in them.” 

**Uncle! uncle!” exclaimed little 
Laura, * here’s little Tommy Freeman 
come to fetch you to see his grand- 
mother! Must you go?” 

** Yes, my child,” replied the vicar, 
rising ; “she is very ill; I must goand 
see her. If [ should not return, Fred,” 
he said, kindly laying his hand on Mr. 
Wentworth’s shoulder, with a smile, 
‘let me hear, at dinner time, that you 
have taken a lesson in other things 
besides hop-picking, this morning. 
Remember you can teach as well as 
learn in our academy. Carey would 
be delighted if you will talk or read to 
her presently, when she is tired of mer- 
riment. Ido not wish her to fatigue 
herself.” 

The last sentence was said in so low 
a voice that only Wentworth heard it. 
Mr. Wentworth said that he should be 
happy to take charge of Carey, while 
her father was away. He began to 
pick off the hops slowly from the bine 
that had fallen from his hand, and lis- 
tened to the conversation of his neigh- 
bours, his large hazel eyes glancing 
occasionally,from. Carey to Rose, and 
from Rose to old Fritz Steinberg. 

Mr. Young and Mr, Sterling were 
pacing to and fro in animated . talk— 
Wentworth caught the words, “ duty,” 
‘import ;” and at first thought they 
were discussing some question in mo- 
rality: the subject might interest, he 
thought, so he listened again. This 
time he caught the words — * free- 
trade,” and “ Peel,” He was in no 
humour for politics. George Sterling 
was saying sharp and clever things to 
Rose and Carey about the English 
abroad, and the foreigners in England, 
at which Rose laughed heartily. Ca- 
rey was more interested in a discussion 
about oratorios, which was going on 
between Herr Steinberg and aunt 
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Mary. Wentworth seeing that she 
vas listening, listened too. 

**T like music as well as any one,” 
said Miss Herbert—(a significant grunt 
from the professor)—‘ but I do say 
that one may have too much of a good 
thing. Only think of practising six 
hours a-day !” 

‘*You call him too moche ?—I might 
well know what for a musician vous 
appelez too moche music ?” 

‘Six hours, my dear sir,” said the 
lady, deeming the assertion incontro- 
vertible. 

“* Der teufel! Pardonnez, Madame ! 
Mais! Das ist ganz, what you call ex- 
traordinary !—You love the music — 
one tune, you say ?—oh, it is a grand 
art, a magnifique science! ‘Then, you 
say, six hours too moche for studiren 
in one day. Savez vous !—that music 
is the most worthy thing for man to 
learn to know on this earth. It is 
Gottlich! —it is all what we will 
do, dort en haut—just as we do 
here. The éngel do not write books, 
nor make pictures ; they are not archi- 
tects—all those are good arts, sehr 
gut Aber, the angels of God im himmel, 
sie sind—musicians! Theorie and prac- 
tik. Ah! they know them—ach! him- 
mel! wenn I should cease to love mu- 
sic in the oder world — wenn I should 
cease to know music, it would be a un- 
aussprechlich schmerz fur mich, Michte 
lieber im andere,” he muttered, know- 
ing that Miss Herbert would not un- 
derstand him. Before the sentence was 
completed, he caught Wentworth’s 
eye, and burst out laughing. 

‘* Vous autres!—Euch dichter. Was 
denken sie ?” 

‘Eternity without song ?—without 
the poetsand the musicians!” exclaimed 
Wentworth. ‘‘It seems to me, just 
now, that it were scarcely worth dying 
for that. Better remain here.” 

Old Steinberg smiled and nodded. 
Miss Herbert looked a little shocked ; 
but knowing that her brother esteemed 
Mr. Wentworth, she suspected he was 
not really so wicked as he seemed. 

«I did not know that you were 
fond of music, Mr. Wentworth,” she 
said. 

‘‘Noram I, I fear, in this gentleman’s 
acceptation of the word. I love me- 
lody: beautiful tunes please me; but 
for the wonders of harmony I have no 
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taste: Iam powerfully moved by grand 
orchestral effects.” 

«¢ But [know you care nothing about 
how they are produced,” chimed in Mr, 
Young. ‘ You like vocal music; but 
instrumental music bothers you ?” 

*¢ That is somewhat near the mark,” 
said Wentworth. For instance, I love 
to hear a sweet voice sing an Irish 
melody, and a skilful hand draw the 
same from an instrument.” 

«That is good, so far!” said Mr, 
Young. 

“* Gut! Das ist goot for the mop vid 
die savage ear!” said the German, 
contemptuously. 

‘* What does he mean?” whispered 
Laura to Mr. Wentworth, whose head 
she had been busily wreathing with 
hops—‘ Mop vid die savage ear !’” 

‘* He means ‘the mob with the un- 
cultivated ear.’” 

«Then you are one of the mob!” 
laughed the child; ‘ Mr. Young said 
yesterday you had an uncultivated ear.” 

«* Yes, my dear, I am one of his 
mob.” 

«*And he is one of yours,” mur- 
mured Mr. Sterling, who was standing 
behind. 

«* How small our knowledge is! how 
narrow our minds! We float about 
in a sea of error, and catch here and 
there a pearl of truth; and each knows 
nothing of the treasure which another 
finds,” said Wentworth, musingly. 

To his surprise the old musician 
turned to him and quoted in guttural 
tones these words from a poem which 
Wentworth knew almost by heart :— 

“ O glucklich} wer nur hoffen kann 

Aus diesem Meer des Irrthums aufzutauchen.”* 

«* You can do that,” said Mr. Ster- 
ling, bending down over Wentworth 
and the child ; ‘you are strong enough 
to buffet the waves and to reach the 
firm land ; you have been floating and 
idling about there long enough. Come 
out of that sea of error. 1 don’t say 
it has done you no good to have 
sounded its depths and tasted its wa- 
ters; on the contrary, it was the ne- 
cessary preparation for such as you. 
You must now turn your thoughts to 
wisdom.” 

**7?” asked Wentworth, “Iam not 
one of her children.” 

«‘ But her children are all adopted 
ones. You may become a wise man.” 


* “ Oh, happy he who can hope to emerge out of this sea of error |” 
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Fritz Steinberg, not hearing what 
was said by these two, was still think- 
ing on the same subject; and, as was 
his wont, gave vent to his thoughts 
unconsciously ; setting some favourite 
words, which happened to express 
them to an improvised recitative. In 
a tolerable bass came forth these words, 
exactly as if they had been intended 
as a reply to Mr. Sterling’s observa- 
tion— 

“* Zwey seelen wohnen, ach! in meiner Brust,* 

Die eine will sich von der audern trennen.” 

**Does that answer satisfy you?” 
asked Wentworth, smiling, as he rose 
and took off his chaplet of hops, much 
to Laura’s dissatisfaction. 

** No,” replied Mr. Sterling; “I 
don’t think you could give me a satis- 
factory answer from ‘ Faust.’ You 
should be beyond that now with your 
experience.” 

Mr. Wentworth, I must tell you, 
loved and honoured Mr. Sterling, who 
knew him well, and hoped much better 
things from his maturer life than those 
of his brilliant youth, 

«If I may not take Herr Steinberg’s 
quotation for my answer, let me offer 
you one from another poet — your 
namesake— 

“*T am but one who do the world despise, 


And would my thoughts to some perfection raise, 
A wisdom-lover, willing to be wise.’ ’’t 


«That will do,” said Mr. Sterling ; 
‘¢where are you going now?” he in- 
quired ; “‘ not to the house, I hope, to 
pore upon melancholy books. You are 
better here. If you are tired of sitting, 
go and take a stroll among the vil- 
lagers yonder. You will learn some- 
what from them that will put our book- 
learning to the blush.” 

**T am not going into the house. I 
am going to learn wisdom of good- 
ness.” 

So saying Wentworth stepped to Ca- 
rey’s side, as Mr. Sterling walked away. 

** Miss Carey, your father desired me 
to amuse you when you were —— 
with your present task. You have 
ceased picking for some time.” 

She turned her great blue eyes to- 
wards him, and he could look into their 
clear depths without fear of annoying 
her. 


‘*T have been listening to your con- 
versation.” 

«© You may judge by that how poor 
my powers of amusing are. I am notin 
a cue toread. Will you, who are always 
so obliging, and who really care for 
other people—will you come and take 
me, or rather, let me lead you among 
the villagers? Iheard you say that 
you meant to go and talk to them 
when the time for measuring the hops 
came ;—and it has come now, I see. 
There is the steward with his measuring 
basket, and the people are leaving off 
picking. I think your talk with the 
villagers will be a better sort of relax. 
ation than mine with you.” 

Carey smiled. 

‘«*T shall be very glad to do so. But 
you must not leave me all the talking 
to do. ‘The Greenwood folks are ac- 
customed to converse with strangers.” 

‘*Where are you two going ?” asked 
Rose. ‘This will never do, I shall 
never get five-and-twenty bushels picked 
to-day. Iam losing my very best hand 
through the artful enticements of the 
very worst. Mr. Wentworth, I am 
amazed at your idleness! I don’t 
think you have picked a pint.” 

‘‘ His movement is merely a sort of 
reculer pour mieux sauter,” said Carey. 
«‘T promise that Mr. Wentworth will 
come back a better picker at the end 
of half-an-hour.” 

«I am going to take a lesson,” said 
Mr. Wentworth. 

Here Herr Steinberg ran round the 
bin to Carey, begging her not to for- 
get that they were to sing over some 
music; and that he was going to play 
an air with variations on the violin. 

“Be sure I will not lose that!” 
said Carey, who loved the violin almost 
as much as she loved its owner ; and 
that is saying a great deal. 

There go Wentworth and Carey, 
accompanied by the ubiquitous Laura, 
skipping and jumping around them. 
Carey talks freely to Wentworth about 
himself and his art—his duty, and his 
neglect of duty. She alludes to his 
deepest sorrow. She is well acquaint- 
ed with his life, and knows that he has 
loved—loved as such men only can 
love —and has been deceived. She 
speaks with her father’s piety, with 


* “Two souls dwell, alas! in my breast ; 
The one desires to separate itself from the other.” 
+ John Sterling. 
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Mr. Sterling's philosophy, and with a 
woman's gentleness. In very few words 
she says what is in her mind; and 
then recommends that for the present 
he will forget himself and his own 
thoughts and the inmost folds of his 
heart. 

«* What we should learn here,” she 
said, with a touching smile, “is a phi- 
losophy different from that taught in 
the old Athenian garden,—Know thy- 
self. * Know not thyself!’ my father 
says. * Think not of thyself, but come 
and enter freely into the thoughts and 
interests of these thy fellow-creatures.’ 
We are near them now, I can hear by 
their voices,” she continued. ‘ Oh! 
believe me, Mr. Wentworth, you may 
learn something of philosophy in a 
hop-garden. Come, now, to one of 
the unconscious adepts. Good morn- 
ing, Mrs. Green! I am glad to see 
you out again.” 

Carey always said see, like other 
people. 

‘Thank you, Miss. I'm nicely 
again; and the hops and the fresh 
air smell sweeter to me, I do believe, 
for having been shut up in the house 
so long: so, you see, there’s good in 
everything |” 


When Carey and Mr. Wentworth 
returned, she was laughing at an amus- 
ing story he had been relating to 
Laura; and he was thinking what a 
beautiful face she had; and that her 
voice was sweeter than any musical in- 


strument. He thought also of another 
woman’s face and another voice that 
had once been the epitome of beauty, 
and joy, and hope for him — Gone! 
one ! 

He took his seat beside Carey, and 
being challenged by her to pick a peck 
of hops in three minutes, he applied 
himself to the task. But alas! the 
inveterate habit of the poet was too 
strong. He forgot in less than one 
minute what his hands were doing, and 
was repeating to himself these verses 
of George Wither :— 
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* The voice which I did more esteem 
Than music in her sweetest key ; 
Those eyes which unto me did seem 
More comfortable than the day ; 
Those now, by me, as they have been, 
Shall never more be heard or seen ; 
But what [ once enjoyed in them 
Shall seem hereafter as a dream. 


“ All earthly comforts vanish thus ; 
So little hold of them have we, 
That we from them, or they from us, 
May in a moment ravished be. 
Yet we are neither wise nor just 
If present mercies we despise : 
Or mind not how there may be made 
A thankful use of what we had.” 


«Mr. Wentworth ! Mr. Wentworth ! 
what are you thinking of?” said Rose. 
«Carey has done long ago, and you 
have not picked twenty hops.” 

*¢ T have been thinking over part of 
the lesson I learnt out yonder.—Pray, 
can you tell me, when the hop has been 
cut down ruthlessly in the perfection 
of its beauty, as this has been”—and 
he held up a whole bine—* does the 
same root ever produce another ?” 

Every one laughed at this piece of 
ignorance ; and Rose explained to him 
that the root of the hop, like that of 
the vine, lasts many years—a hundred 
sometimes. 

«It is cut down every year, and 
the next spring it grows again 
stronger and better than before,” 
said Carey. 

‘It is the same with human hopes 
and happiness,” said Mr. Sterling. 
‘There is no vegetable that has a 
stronger capacity for renewing its 
flowers than the human heart. Let 
us not frostnip the new shoots by 
useless regret, or a cynical philosophy.” 

«* Amen,” said Mr. Herbert, who 
returned at that moment. 

And let me take my place again 
among the party. I dare say you have 
had enough of my friend’s hop-garden, 
good reader; so farewell! I must join 
them now and pick my share. 
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THE COUNTESS HAHN-HAHN.* 


Tue book which stands at the head of 
our list, entitled ‘‘ Von Babylon nach 
Jerusalem,” appeared in Germany soon 
after the conversion of Countess Hahn- 
Hahn to the Romish Church, if conver- 
sion that can be called which is not the 
substitution of one fuith for another, 
but the first comprehension of religion 
under any form. That the authoress 
had hitherto never felt the power and 
beauty of Christianity would be made 
clearly evident by this, her last work, 
if the readers of her former books 
could ever have doubted it. To those 
acquainted with the mind and charac. 
ter of Countess Hahn, it was no sur- 
prise that Catholicism had charmed her 
into its magic circle. The stern, un- 
bending Lutheranism of Germany had 
no attractions for her imaginative spi- 
rit; her enthusiastic nature was re- 
pulsed by the prosaic form in which 
religion was put before her. With this 
feeling we can have much sympathy. 
Protestantism in Germany exists in the 
original form in which Luther moulded 
it, in that age when the errors of the 
Church of Rome drove him first to 
question her infallibility, and then to 
overturn her authority, while in its 
place he erected his own dogmas as the 
standard of belief. Herein, it seems to 
us, lies the root of a deep-seated evil, 
which casts its shadow over the whole 
of Protestant Germany. Luther fought 
the good fight. Who shall venture to 
deny him the merit due to the leader 
in the glorious Reformation? He was, 
however, but the leader; like Moses, 
he was destined to free the children of 
God from the bondage of superstition 
and idolatry, and bring them within 
sight of the land of promise, but not to 
conduct them through it. Sincehis time 
the Germans have been content, for the 
most part, to accept religion as he 
taught it, without recognising the 
truth, that reform, to be effective, 
must be progressive—advancing with 
the mind of man, and keeping pace 
with the requirements ofa higher state 
of civilisation. To stand still is impos- 


sible; and while Catholic Germany has 
tacitly acknowledged this, and admit- 
ted some modifications of ceremonies, 
and permitted certain relaxations in 
her severest doctrines to suit the tem- 
per of the times, Lutheranism inflexibly 
adheres to its ancient rigid creeds and 
forms. It is true, that a new Church 
has sprung up, calling itself the “ Re- 
formed ;” but while introducing some 
differences in point of belief, it does 
not strike at the fundamental evil of 
the Lutheran Church, since it fails to 
recognise the vital principle of the Re- 
formation—viz., the right of private 
judgment as opposed to the authority 
of any Church. The spirit of reform 
has been checked; the soul of man, 
progressing in all else, has been fettered 
to old doctrines and formulas, and thus 
religion has become a cold, empty form 
—its life-giving power has gradually 
died out, and the German mind, alive 
to all other heart-stirring and intellec- 
tual influences, has either turned from 
Christianity into the byways of indiffe- 
rentism, rationalism, and infidelity, or 
striking into the opposite extreme, has 
yielded itself a voluntary slave to the 
most rigid pietism. Roman Catholi- 
cism, meanwhile, with her wide com- 
prehension of the wants of human na- 
ture, and her power of meeting them, 
has kept the flame of devotion burning 
bright and clear upon her altars, and 
weak or ardent souls, repulsed by Pro- 
testant coldness, have been allured to 
worship there, from the solace and re- 
pose they found within the nurturing 
bosom of the “* Mother Church.” 

It had already been predicted that 
Countess Hahn-Hahn would end her 
days as a Roman Catholic devotee, if 
not a nun; norare we bigoted enough 
to grudge her the consolation she has 
found by thus surrendering herself to 
the guidance of what she deems an in- 
fallible Church ; if her choice of a re- 
ligion be sincere (and we are not pre- 
pared to doubt it), we have nought to 
say against it; this question she alone 
has to settle with God and her own 
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conscience. We believe that pure and 
noble spirits are trained for immortality 
in the Roman Catholic, as in all other 
Churches, although truth comes to us 
in another form. With her faith, there- 
fore, we have nothing to do; but with 
her book, much. 

It is, perhaps, the natural tendency 
of the human mind to disparage that 
creed which it has abandoned—none 
are more furiously bigoted than con- 
verts; but it has ever seemed to us 
that, natural as such feelings may be, 
they are inconsistent with the true hu- 
mility which Christianity inculcates ; 
and, certainly, of this humility not a 
trace exists in the books now under 
our notice. It will not be deemed a 
want of charity in us to accept Coun- 
tess Hahn’s own account of her former 
irreligious state as the correct one. We 
believe with herself, that religion never 
influenced her character until the pre- 
sent time; that receiving her impres- 
sions of it from the Church to which 
she professed to belong, her soul lay 
dead to the beauty of Christianity ; 
that the simple, holy teachings of our 
Saviour—the touching history of his 
life, his death, and his resurrection— 
his example, his spirit of self-sacrifice, 
were all unable to touch or purify her 
heart. We believe that, far from being 
a Protestant, she was a believer in no- 
thing, and that revelation was a sealed 
book to her—she was of the world, 
worldly. Her earlier works rise up in 
—— against her, and condemn 

er as an egotist, a seeker after the 

shadows of things, while the realities 
of life and glory of heaven were alike 
veiled from her. 

She begins her book with the words 
“‘T believe!” and the “I” which thus 
stan‘s foremost on the page, pervades 
every line of the work. As, in her for- 
mer writings, we feel its presence, so 
does it follow us still ; nor does it shrink 
from entering the very presence of the 
living God. But the 1” of this book, 
she tells us, is not the ‘*1” of olden 
times ; and in order to exalt her pre- 
sent, she vilifies her former self, in words 
which, though little inclined to rank 
ourselves amongst her admirers, we 
should not have ventured to employ. 
We have ever regarded such ostenta- 
tious self-depreciation with suspicion, 
believing it to be one of the most dange- 
rous and subtle forms of human vanity ; 
while the old ‘* I” is reviled like a de- 
mon, it is hoped that the new “I” may 
shine forth as an angel—the darker the 
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background the more brilliantly do the 
colours of the portrait strike on the 
eye. True humility thinks and speaks 
but little of itself—loves the quiet sa- 
crifices of daily life better than notice 
and praise of man—dwells but little, if 
ever, on its achievements—but steadily 
pursues its course, going direct to the 
aim it has set before it, be it the wel- 
fare of its fellow-creatures, the glory 
of God, the annihilation of evil pas. 
sions, or the conquest of self. Such is 
not Countess Hahn’s humility. 

She speaks with horror of her for- 
mer aims; says that she sacrificed to 
three idols—love, truth, and fame—and 
in turn reviles each as base and un- 
worthy to influence a human being. 
Perhaps, regarding them as Countess 
Hahn alone knew them, we should be 
little disposed to deny her proposition ; 
we can, perhaps, even less than herself 
give our allegiance to her false deities ; 
and we agree with her that they were 
idols of clay, nor do we wonder that 
her portion in them was ‘dust and 
ashes.” Love, as she knew it, was but 
a passion—of the earth, earthy. Hear 
her own words, and judge if this be 
love as it exists in pure and noble 
hearts :— 


“For the beloved object we are ready to 
endure, to suffer, to mourn, to sacrifice all 
things, to resign all to make him happy; 
and from this longing and striving arises so 
sweet, refined, and perfume-breathing an ego- 
tism that, like the aroma of the lily or the 
luscious blossoms of the orange-flower, it 
stupifies and intoxicates ; and when the illu- 
sion remains unbroken, enervation and ex- 
haustion are engendered, until the heart, 
heavy and weary, finally sinks into a state 
of melancholy.” 


That the fruits of such unholy pas- 
sion should be ** dust and ashes” can- 
not surprise us; but true love bears 
another and a better harvest—a har- 


vest unto eternal life. Init we recog- 
nise a spark of divinity—an influence 
that raises and purifies the human soul, 
rendering it a temple worthy of God 
himself. 

Of truth (her second idol) her ideas 
are so vague, that we seek in vain 
amongst her wordy sentences for one 
single clear idea; nor can we wonder 
that truth fled the steps of one seeking 
it in the spirit she did. Her text is, that 
since truth exists alone in the (Roman) 
Catholic Church, all who seek it else. 
where do but squander their time, abuse 
their talents, and injure their character 
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—becoming arrogant, self-satisfied, 
proud of their own intellects, while they 
remain for ever wanderers in darkness 
and ignorance. This is such a flagrant 
begging of the question, that we are 
little disposed to discuss the matter 
further. The truth, as it is in Jesus, 
is accessible to all. Init the soul of 
man finds liberty of thought, and soars 
untrammelled to the God and Father 
of us all! 

Equally erroneous appear to us 
Countess Hahn-Hahn’s ideas of fame; 
her opinions on this, as on all subjects, 
betray a bitterness of mind which ever 
accompanies the real egotist. She 
judges from her own experience as an 


author, and declares that the desire of 


fame is base and unworthy. The de- 
sire for an immortality of fame in high 
and noble natures is a natural and 
legitimate feeling of the human heart ; 
with such it is a lofty sentiment, stand- 
ing apart from self; a holy, heaven- 
inspired wish to benefit mankind ; to 
erect in the hearts of men a monument 
which may endure while the world 
lasts; a desire to live in the memory 
of the wise and good of our own and 
succeeding ages. ‘This is no base or 
selfish aim, but one to which true 
genius will ever aspire. Milton knew 
that he wrote for future times ; New- 
ton’s soul must have seen and rejoiced 
in the glory with which coming gene- 
rations would delight to surround his 
name; but to an immortality of fame 
like this the authoress of ‘* Countess 
Faustina,” ‘Die Beiden Frauen,” 
“Der Rechte,” &c., &c., could 
scarcely hope to —? 1 She is right 
in saying, ‘I worked with perishable 
means, and with earthly tools ;” she 
might have added, for worldly ends 
and earthly fame. 

The author of the pamphlet which 
stands second on our list (“ Babylon 
and Jerusalem”) has in it addressed 
an admirable appeal to Countess Hahn- 
Hahn. We quote from it willingly, 
since its tone is vigorous and keen, 
while at the same time it never over- 
steps the boundaries of Christian cha- 
rity. It is the ablest amongst many 
answers which “ Von Babylon nach 
Jerusalem” has called forth. It ap- 
peared in the form of a letter to the 
Countess, and is written in a truthful, 
earnest, benevolent, and gentlemanly 
spirit ; we give the last attribute, be- 
cause in ‘* Wo ist Babel,” another 
letter, addressed by a professor of the- 
ology, to Countess Hahn. Hahn, she is 
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attacked in a manner so coarse and 
ungentlemanly, that however much we 
may concur in his opinions, we shrink 
from allying ourselves to anything so 
vulgar. Wrong as Countess Hahn has 
been, open as her life is to reproach, 
and paltry as this last production of 
her pen seems to us, she is still a wo- 
man, and as such, has a claim upon the 
respect and consideration of all who call 
themselves gentlemen. It is sad that 
beneath the gown of the churchman 
we do not always find the feelings and 
heart of a Christian! But to our 
theme :— 


“The greater part of your book, however, 
lady, is occupied with proving how great 
and noble even your errors are ; how all the 
while that you were wandering in darkness, 
you were yet so near the truth, so near the 
Church; how nothing common or little, 
nothing imperfect, could have power over 
you, as over the herd of vulgar minds; how 
you had ever been one of the elect. So 
that, though now aspersing your former 
life, though acknowledging your enormous 
errors, yet you contemplate them with a 
certain self-elation and pride. This spirit of 
arrogance and self-occupation [the German 
word, selbst-bespiegelung, self-mirroring, is 
more expressive] pervades, alas! your whole 
book, making itself felt in every page; and 
in this lies the sad and painful impression 
which it leaves upon the mind. Not your 
strange and ignorant attacks on Protestant- 
ism and the Reformation, unworthy as these 
too often are of your better self, since they 
are but the repetition of the commonest 
arguments; not your exalting a Church to 
which I myself do not belong; but this 
never-ceasing idolatry of yourself; this it is 
which grieves me in your book.” 


The writer further remarks :— 


“The extract which you give, honoured 
Countess, from your journal (August 26th, 
1846), affords us a deep insight into your 
inner self. You say, ‘my heart is an altar, 
upon which an eternal flame burns in honour 
of the godlike, but to the glory of God. 
Can it be that I shall live to find that I have 
kindled this eternal lamp before false gods ? 
Will the true God displace these false deities ? 
or must my life be spent in the worship of 
idols?’ Your ladyship acknowledged the 
worthlessness of your deities ; you knew that 
the altar was raised to ‘the unknown god,’ 
and you yet persevered in sacrificing upon it 
to your idols. Even so it is, and this is truly 
human! We have, perhaps, done likewise ; 
but you do not allude to this passage in the 
spirit of humble repentance, of deep and 
bitter grief; on the contrary, you quote it 
with evident satisfaction, with self-elation, 
with pride, that you had even then attained 
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to such a height; the first and most impor- 
tant thought this remembrance awakens in 
your mind, is not the feeling of guilt that 
you had worshipped false gods, but a self- 
gratulation that even then the altar of your 
heart was dedicated ‘to the godlike.’ ” 


Of the Bible she thus speaks :— 


“Old and New Testament, Prophets, 
Psalms, Epistles, I read again and again, 
finding them all beautiful and soul-inspiring. 
I was too warm-hearted and imaginative to 
fall back into the desert waste of rationalism ; 
yet was there as yet no trace of Christian 
faith in me. The holy Scriptures are a noble 
fragment which Protestantism bore away 
from the Church from which it seceded. Re- 
garding them as such, the eager soul in 
quest of knowledge can never deem itself in 
possession of the whole truth, with the Bible 
alone, since the objective confirmation of the 
truth is wanting ; and this we need for the 
security of our faith. It may not be clear 
to the soul that it has but a fragment upon 
which to feed, still less clear may it be where 
to seek materials for its completion, yet it 
pines for the whole, and eagerly sets to work 
to seek it. . . . . My Lord! and my 
God! Thou knowest how I have sought it! 
I have wandered from the cataracts of the 
Nile to the grotto of Staffa; from Cintra’s 
heights to the garden of Damascus; over 
the Alps, and the Pyrenees, and Lebanon ; 
over sea and across the Arabian desert, from 
the banks of the Shannon in green Erin to 
the shores of holy Jordan; 1 have housed 
beneath the Bedouin’s tent and in the palaces 
of the haute volée of Europe! I have learned 
all that was to be gained from every position 
and relation of life amongst differing peoples 
and nations. I have moved amidst the most 
striking contrasts! In London, for example, 
I went from Rag Fair to be presented to her 
Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent. I 
strove to study mankind in all its phases ; 
to explore the heights and depths of civiliza- 
tion ; the various degrees of culture attained 
by different nations; the connexion of educa- 
tion with religion, national character, art, 
and morals, 1 desired to pass in review be- 
fore my mind the whole history of man, and 
face to face study its features. I longed to 
understand—what? ‘ Mankind,’ I said to 
myself. Perhaps I desired to know myself, 
but that was impossible, since 1 possessed no 
positive law strong enough to serve as rule 
and standard by which impartially to judge 
phantasms and emotions both within and 
around me, I lived at the mercy of my own 
caprices, feeding on fragments, and was, in 
this respect, a genuine product of Lutheran- 
ism !” 


Lutheranism would with scorn dis- 
claim the “product” thus falsely at- 
tributed toher! Had Countess Hahn, 
indeed, sought with earnest heart and 


steady head, that she professes to have 
desired, it would have been revealed 
to her without these restless wander- 
ings and strivings, which betoken 
merely the spirit discontented with 
itself, ever craving new excitement, 
and indulging itself in the search after 
novel emotions and strange adventures. 
Had she but listened to * the still small 
voice” within, and in meek humility 
prostrated herself before God, beseech- 
ing for help and guidance, her heart 
would have been spared many a pang, 
and her soul would long ago have cast 
its burthen of doubts and fears upon 
Him who calls to all the weary and 
heavy laden, ‘*‘ Come unto me, and I 
will give you rest.” But to this voice 
she stopt not to listen; pursued her 
headlong course, pressed to her heart 
the “idols” which crumble in her 
hand, and sate down at length, a bro- 
ken and despairing creature, amidst 
their ‘dust and ashes.” The worst 
feature in the book, to our mind, is, 
that while the author so frankly con- 
fesses her errors, and with such mock- 
humility delights in vilifying herself, 
she artfully turns all the blame from 
herself, and seeks, by accusing the re- 
ligion she deserts of all her vices and 
short-comings, to exculpate herself. 
Protestantism, in her eyes, is alone 
chargeable with all her errors! Does 
the voice of conscience never whisper 
to her soul, that she, and she alone, is 
responsible for her faults, and that it 
is as false as it is mean to cast her bur- 
then upon a religion which she declares 
was never influential in forming her 
character? if not in forming, then 
surely not in destroying ! 

Gently would we desire to touch her 
private history ; but what she herself 
reveals to us becomes public property, 
and without some knowledge of the 
facts of her private life, her book is 
unintelligible. Married young to one 
she could not love, she recoiled from 
and spurned the chains which bound 
her to a being she despised ; she sued 
for a divorce (so easily, alas! obtained 
in Germany), and the unhappy tie was 
broken. She revelled in her freedom, 
was courted, admired, flattered; her 
time was divided between writing 
novels and travelling. She speaks 
thus of herself in that time :— 


“ Pride was the groundwork of my cha- 
racter, and through pride the angels fell with 
Lucifer. This pride gave me a boundless de- 
sire for independence of all external in- 
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fluences of men and things; I would be 
slave to none, to the prejudices, opinions, 
views of no one; I would neither play the 
hypocrite, nor flatter to gain praise or 
avoid reproach; I sought to’ free myself 
from the trammels of custom, effeminacy, and 
factitious wants To stand on my 
own foundation was my delight. When a 
storm came, I bowed, and let it pass over 
me; but I rose again and often repeated to 
myself‘ God is for me ; I can do, and endure 
all,’” 


Thus she lived, until at length she 
met, in a Russian nobleman, the man to 
whom she surrendered her freedom. 
She loved with all the fire and aban- 
donment of her passionate nature ; 
she was bound by the settlement of 
divorce to forfeit her fortune if she 
married again. She resigned neither 
her wealthnor herlover. Andnow began 
her days of happiness, if sin and hap. 
piness can go hand in hand. Her strug- 
gling heart had found a resting-place, 
and death alone disturbed her seem- 
ing peace. Her heart had wasted all 
its treasures on this idol, and broke 
when it was snatched from her. 
During a long and painful illness she 
nursed her lover, with a tenderness 
and devotion which could not be sur- 


passed—he died, and the world lay in 
ruins around her. 


“Until this moment,” she says, “I had 
conquered all sorrows, while I sheltered my- 
self behind the shield and helmet of my 
pride and self-confidence; now these were 
useless; the shaft had reached my heart, 
had penetrated to the inmost depths of my 
soul; for great as had been my pride, my 
love had been greater What then 
passed in my soul, what preparation for 
future progress was then taking place, can- 
not be accurately described in words; a 
black torrent of grief overwhelmed me with 
the force of a cataract; my powers were all 
stunned and paralysed.” 


She speaks in accents of despair of 
her loss. Prostrate in the dust, but not 
humbled, she sinks beneath the stroke, 
and when feeling resumed: her sway, 
and she looked out into the world 
again, she found all barren and empty; 
her altars vacant, her idols crumbled 
beneath her feet. Then in bitterness 


of soul did she feel that God was not. 


for her. He whom she had never 
sought in the days of her vainglory 
and pride, was now a stranger to her, 
and she was indeed ‘alone in the cold 
world she had loved so well. In such 
a state of mind it is no wonder that 


she turned more and more from the’ 
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Church to which she still professed to 
belong. A deep want had made itself 
felt in her soul, which nothing she had 
yet found could supply; a voice was 
crying from within for help in her ut- 
most need, and from the Protestant 
Church came no response, for her 
heart was steeled against its influences. 
She knew religion as yet only under 
its cold Lutheran form, and her book 
reveals to us how gradually Roman- 
ism began to interest her; its power, 
the grandeur of its spiritual machinery, 
the mighty influence obtained by it 
over the human mind; the antiquity 
of the Church, the very existence of a 
Church as a standard of authority in 
matters of faith, the unity of belief 
amongst its disciples, all had their 
share in attracting Countess Hahn- 
Hahn to the Romish faith. Art, em- 
ployed as it is by the Catholic Church 
in the service of religion, the heavenly 
works of those artists, who, ere they 
took the pencil in their hand, offered 
up their souls in prayer; whose very 
works were prayers, imbued with the 
holiest feelings of devotion; these too 
had their influence. Before the divine 
creations of Fra Angelico and the 
oldest masters of the Italian schools, 
she stood enraptured. She says :— 


“There were times when their paintings 
seemed to be more beautiful than those of 
Raphael himself; the deep piety, purity, 
and holiness which beamed from them, the 
intensity of belief and devotion which 
hovered like a glory round their heads, spoke 
to my soul, and I felt that they were the 
offspring of a mighty religious element.” 


The imposing ceremonies of the 
Romish Church had little power over 
her mind ; on the contrary, when seen 
in all their pomp at Rome, during the 
Easter ak they left a painful im- 
pression upon her. She says—‘*I 
found that holy things were touched 
unholily.” Her interest in Catholicism 
was aroused by far different causes, as 
we have seen, and others still remain 
to benoticed. She mentions the effect 
produced upon her mind by a sojourn 
in the Roman Catholic countries of the 
Rhine, where Catholicism assumed a 
new form to her ; there it was the reli- 
gion of the people, not of courts and 
grandees. Oppressed with sorrow, her 
heart was keenly alive to the external 
influences of religion, and here they 
met her at every step :— 


“A crucifix by the way-side ; a chapel 
overshadowed by fine old trees; a shrine 
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upon the heights, the constant resort of 
pilgrim-feet ; noble cathedrals in the towns, 
convents or their ruins amidst a lovely 
country, and the frequent sounds of church 
bells, all this soothed while it roused me, 
because I felt for the first time that religion 
was a reality, which could speak to the 
heart of man.” 


Allowed by the ever-open doors 
of churches and road-side chapels 
(oh! why are our Protestant places of 
worship closed during six days, as if 
religicn belonged alone tothe seventh !) 
she often entered to pray, and found 
that her heart rose to its Creator with 
a fervour it had never known before. 
Still she was no Catholic; the leaven 
was at work, but the full time was 
not yet come. 

Amidst the ruins of Kom-Ombos, 
in Upper Egypt she muses on the rise 
and fall of empires and religions, 
and asks her soul if Christianity, too, 
will pass away like other religions :— 


“Will it be with Christianity as it is with 
Kom-Ombos and its temples, — its founda- 
tions be undermined by the majestic, irre- 
sistible stream of time; its pillars and its 
halls shaken by the waving sand which 
covers all from which life has departed ? 
No ; that thought is horrible—never ! never ! 
I fled for refuge to the holy Apostle Peter, 
and exclaimed with him, ‘Lord whither 
shall I go? Thou hast the words of eter- 
nal life.’ Such a longing seized my soul to 
found the perishable things of this world on 
the basis of eternity, that I perceived not 
how senseless it was to use the words of 
Peter without accepting his belief; that 
belief in Jesus Christ, the Son of God, the 
Redeemer of the world, to whom we can 
only come through the revelation which 
that Church teaches, which is built upon St. 
Peter, which has the fulness of truth, and 
therefore alone possesses the power of making 
blessed.” 


Such logical deductions need no re- 
futation ‘* Guarda e passa.” 

We would gladly give her account 
of the expulsion of the Jesuits from 
Naples, a.p. 1848, as a specimen of 
Countess Hahn’s graphic powers of 
description, but our space forbids such 
digressions. 

We must notice as another actuating 
influence in the change effected in her 
mind and heart, the views she takes 
of conventual life. In the Catholic 
Church she found claims made upon 
man to sacrifice worldly gains and 
present ease to religion: this fell in 
with the requirements of her nature 
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and peculiar circumstances. Hers 
was not a spirit to seek contentment 
in the secret places of the earth; her 
heart, wearied with the vanity and 
emptiness of the world, and crushed 
by the last heavy blow which had fat- 
len upon it, longed for some new 
sphere of exertion and excitement. 
The existence in the Catholic Church 
of those asylums for such shipwrecked 
human souls attracted her; her exag- 
gerated feelings caused her to invest 
convents and monasteries with a halo 
which we fear seldom belongs to them. 
The Capuchins and Mendicant orders 
of friars had as great an influence over 
her feelings as the Jesuits possessed 
over her mind; in the one case 
she was attracted by the semblance 
of humility and self-sacrifice, in the 
other allured by the high intellectual 
and concentrated power of the order 
of Jesus. A few words quoted from 
her books will show her feelings on 
this subject :— 


‘*Oh! ye poor priests, ye poor monks! Ye 
think that, right or wrong, the Saviour meant 
what he said, ‘ Follow me.’ Poor like him, 
who had not where to lay his head, self- 
denying as He who turned from the pleasures 
of the world ; obedient like Him who obeyed 
even unto death on the Cross; ye have 
through your love to him comprehended his 
spirit of self-sacrifice, and have made it 
your own. In one single day of your lives 
we find more depth, more love, more faith, 
more beauty, more value, than in the united 
lives of all the Reformers taken together.” 


A pretty arrogant assertion that! 
Strip off the poetical garment in which 
our idealising Countess delights to in- 
vest these classes of men, and the 
truth would be presented in a melan- 


choly and humiliating contrast. Let 
but the walls of monasteries and con- 
vents reveal the tales of sin and self- 
indulgence they too often witness, and 
the sympathies even of the Countess 
Hahn would turn from these profligate 
and idle cumberers of the ground ! 

In the monastery on Mount Carmel, 
her gradually-increasing inclinations 
towards Catholicism first took a definite 
form. We find her expatiating on the 
beauty of the East—luxuriating in the 
free, unfettered, unconventional life in 
her tents; and, amidst many poetical 
imaginings, such as the following, we 
find a longing after the repose and 
simplicity of a cloister life :— 

° 
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“. . . Enough! I found in the whole 
character of the East, something so enno- 
bling that, beside it all European civilisation 
seemed mean and insignificant. . . . . 
There (on Mount Carmel), I first expe- 
rienced a grief not to belong to the Catholic 
Church ; there, in the pilgrim-house, where 
I was received with such hospitality, I saw 
what was the life of these humble-minded 
men, who had come from Spain and Italy— 
had studied Oriental languages, in order to 
teach little children, and shelter pilgrims. 
Now that 1 saw the Catholic Church in all 
her glory—that is to say in love and po- 
verty—now did I begin indeed to love her. 
A wonderful holiness hovers around this 
spot—a peace wholly ideal, such as in no 
other place I had yet found. I knew 
the Church as yet neither in her foundation, 
which is the Redeemer, nor in her dogmas, 
which he taught; nor in her ideas, in which 
time and eternity are blended; I knew but 
her external surface, yet it did my heart 
good, for she spoke to that ideal of heavenly 
love which I have ever borne about within 
my soul, like a veiled and holy picture ; and so 
I began to love her.” 


Returning from the East, a.p. 1844, 
where she had spent her days amidst 
the ruins of cities and empires, floating 
along the Nile in dreamy indolence, or 
travelling across the calm and silent 
desert, she found the activity and 
luxury of European life press heavily 
upon her, The heavings of the nations, 
in their efforts to obtain freedom, were 
beginning to be felt, and, aristocrat to 
the heart’s core, Countess Habn-Habn 
recoiled from all idea of progress. She 
looked upon the struggle taking place 
with a burning heart, shut her eyes 
upon the political and social evils they 
were intended to redress, shrank terri- 
fied from the threatened convulsions, 
seeing in them hopelessly-destructive 
anarchy alone. To find the clue to such 
mighty movements was beyond her 
power, and her spirit sinking beneath 
the pressure, she fell into despair. 

ear now what roused her from this 
lethargy :— 


“ From this torpor I was saved by a cir- 
cumstance which caused a wonderful sensa- 
tion in Northern Germany—the exhibition 
of the holy coat at Treves! People compre- 
hend it not. ‘ What did it mean ?—what 
portend? How astonishing and incompre- 
hensible, that thousands and tens of thou- 
sands wandered up the Rhine and down the 
Rhine, as pilgrims to the shrine; and these, 
not from the lower classes alone, but from 
the higher and enlightened ! I was 
atiazed like the rest at this religious excite- 
ment, to which Protestants had not the 
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faintest clue; but instead of ridiculing it as 
they did, it refreshed my spirit. Whether it 
were indeed the holy coat, I knew not; but 
as I wrote at the time, ‘it is the same faith 
which in former days cast the sick woman 
at the feet of Christ, that by touching the 
hem of his garment, she might be healed.’ 
My instinct was ever right, and my reason- 
ing false.” 


False, indeed, poor weak-minded 
woman! When such things had power 
to sway your opinions, we can but pity 
and be silent. 

Two years later, we find her still 
restlessly seeking peace in outward 
things, travelling to England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland; and while political 
influences were now at work, in con- 
junction with others, to lead her to 
her final goal, she speaks of the state 
of England, where, she says, the death- 
worm is diligently at work; and in 
proof of this her profound wisdom 
cites the ‘corn bill,” which had just 
passed the two houses of Parliament. 
“The corn bill,” she says, “is a 
work of the death-worm ; it will change 
entirely the ancient centre of gravity 
by which this land has become strong 
within, and mighty without.” We are 
the last people who desire to exclude 
women from a share in political, as in 
all other discussions ; we would only 
require that ignorance should know 
how becoming silence is, 

In the English Church Countess 
Hahn finds only “ noble cathedrals 
standing empty,” ‘‘ married bishops,” 
and her ‘‘ideal vanishes.” She exa- 
mines the outside merely, but is com- 
pelled, perhaps unwittingly, to ac- 
knowledge that ‘‘ the English have 
need of faith, and a veneration for re- 
ligion as God’s law.” She visits Scot- 
land, the puritanical strictness and 
simplicity of whose Church found little 
favour in her eyes, and passes thence 
to Ireland— 


“ Here did I once again behold the Church 
in beauty, in poverty, oppression, and mar- 
tyrdom, and in her priests I found holy and 
temperate men, filled with apostolic charity 
and love.” 


Again, she looks to the surface alone. 
In all her blame of England's misgo- 
vernment of this unhappy country we 
join her a but there break 


we off, and leave her to her own ex- 
aggerated ideas as to the merits of 
the priests and people of Ireland ; 
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poetical fancies all, and false as poeti- 
cal. 

After this journey the Countess re- 
turned to Germany, more hopelessly 
unhappy than ever. ‘I was like one 
swimming in the wide ocean, dreaming 
of a harbour of refuge, and ever ex- 
claiming, ‘It is not here, it is not 
here! these waves can never bear me 
thither !’” She visits Italy again, and 
speaks of her journey as a melancholy 
one. Weary and dispirited she returned: 
the revolutionary spirit had for an hour 
conquered ; princes trembled on their 
thrones, and nobles stood helpless and 
confounded around; Austria fad been 
beaten on the plains of Italy, and mo- 
narchy tottered in the high places of 
the earth. The proud nature of the 
Countess, too weak to grapple with 
the times, writhed in tortures beneath 
them :— 


“T lived like the salamander, in the fire 
of an inextinguishable hatred of democracy 
and its leaders” (a truly Christian sentiment! ) 
“Spring came (1849); over that May death 
spread a mourning veil so thick and black 
that for a long time I neither felt nor saw 
anything, neither in heaven above, nor on 
the earth beneath, neither within me, nor 
around me. Every Sunday I went to Dres- 
den to muss, and then I wept as if I were 
melting away in tears; it was as though 
a spring breeze were dissolving the ice 
in my breast, as if a warm hand laid itself 
upon my benumbed heart. Whither was 
this leading me? I knew not then, now 
I see it all clearly. ‘With eternal love do 
I love thee; therefore, am I merciful unto 
thee, and draw thee to myself.’ ” 


She opened the Bible, as was often 
her habit, to see on what passage her 
eyes would first alight. They fell upon 
these words in the sixtieth chapter 
of Isaiah — ‘‘ Arise! shine! for thy 
light is come, and the glory of the 
Lord is risen upon thee.” This acci- 
dent so forcibly impressed her mind, 
that she sate. unconscious of time, her 
head buried in her hands, gazing upon 
the open book —*‘‘ A ray of morning 
light glided into the black, iron night 
of my soul; faint, and pale, and deep, 
below the horizon it began to dawn.” 
After this she writes thus :— 


“*T can no longer make illusions to my 
soul, saying, Try this—prove that! perhaps 
now the world may yet have something 
hidden for thee! The cry of experience is 
sounding within me. No—no! it has no- 
thing! Then what remains? God?” 
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Her feelings had led her now within 
the portals of the Catholic Church ; 
the strongest fortress of her nature had 
yielded, and it needed little more to 
complete the victory. Her weak reason, 
ever the slave of her imagination and 
heart, was easily convineed of the 
truth of what she already loved. She 
sent for three books, which were to de- 
termine her future faith: — Luther’s 
greater and lesser ‘* Catechism,” 
** Bickel’s Confession of the Evange- 
lical Reformed Church,” and the **Ca- 
nons and Decrees of the Council of 
Trent.” Thus she imagined to place 
herself at the fountain-head ofthe three 
different religions, and that she should 
speedily find from which flowed the 
water of life. She began with the Ca- 
tholic book, and exclaims— 


“Yes! this was what I sought; here I 
found at last all that my soul had pined for 
so long — here was the perfection of repose, 
united with eternal excitement.” 


ler part was taken; nor was it to 
be expected that she would listen with 
calm impartiality to the arguments of 
creeds, which since her youth she had 
neglected. She thus writes to a Roman 
Catholic friend :— 


“T am like the swallow which deserts the 
falling house; I quit for ever the tottering 
building (of Protestantism) ; I need a house 
for eternity ; [ now know where to find it, 

And now I am returned—from 
Baby lon to Jerusalem, from a foreign land 
to my home, from loneliness to communion, 
from division to unity, from disquietude to 
peace, from lies to the truth, from the world 
to God!” 


And here we take leave of Countess 
Hahn-Hahn. That her book has had 
the smallest influence ove? sensible 
minds it i§ difficult to conceive, and yet 
we hear that converts have been added 
to the Romish Church by its perusal. 
That Rottiat Catholicism must and 
will gain ready listeners in Germany, 
is, we fedt} d sad truth. To the soul 
thirsting for relizion, for a living, ac- 
tive faith, this Ghurch offers a ‘ready 
asylum from the chilling coldness of 
Lutheranism ; aiid unless greater re- 
forms are quickly introduced, and a 
more vital spirit breathed into the dull 
mass, we may look for many followers 
in the way which has led Countéss 
Hahn-Hahn “ from Babylon to Jera- 
salem.” 
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HIS LIFE AND EXPERIENCES, WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF HIS OVER-REACHINGS AND SHORT~ 
COMINGS THEREIN, NOW FIRST GIVEN TO THE WORLD BY HIMSELF, 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


4N EPISODE OF MY LIFE. 


Ir Icould have turned my thoughts 
from my own desolate condition, the 
aspect of Paris on the morning after 
the battle might well have engaged my 
attention. The very streets presented 
a scene such as never can be forgotten ! 
The government had adventured on 
the bold experiment of employing the 
masses to control the few, and the 
fruits of this dangerous alliance might 
be seen in the various groups that 

assed along. Oflicials wearing their 
Shine of duty, officers in full uniform, 
walked arm in arm with leaders of the 
popular party ; men high in the state 
talked familiarly in the midst of little 
groups of working men ; parties of the 
popular force, rudely armed, ill dressed, 
and disorderly, presented arms as some 
officer of rank rode by. All attested 
the existence of that strange compact 
by which the nation was again to be 
subjugated, and terror made the active 
principle of a government. The terrific 
songs of the bloody days of the Revo- 
lution were once more heard, and the 
cruel denunciations of the mob again 
rang aloud in the open streets! I 
heard and saw all these like one ina 
dream, as, with my portfolio of office- 
papers under my arm, I held my way 
to the Tuileries ; nor was it till I had 
reached the wooden stockade in front 
of that palace that I became collected 
enough to ask myself, whither I was 
going, and for what? 

The machinery of government to 
which I belonged was annihilated and 
destroyed ; they who had guided and 
controlled it were gone; and there I 
stood alone, friendless, and without a 
home in that vast city, not knowing 
which way to turn me. I wandered 
into the garden of the Tuileries, and 
sat down upon a bench in one of the 
less frequented alleys. The cries and 
shouts of the populace rung faintly in 
my ear, and the noises of the city came 
dulled and indistinct by distance. From 
the quiet habits of my simple life, I had 


scarcely learned anything whatever of 
Paris. My acquaintances were limited 
to the few I had seen at the bureau, 
and these I only met when there. My 
means were too scanty to admit of 
even the cheapest pleasures; and up 
to this my existence had been one uni- 
form but contented poverty. Even 
this humble provision was now with. 
drawn from me. What was I to do? 
Was there a career by which I could 
earn my bread? I knew of none save 
daily labour with my hands, and where 
to seek for even this I didnot know! In 
my little lodging behind the bureau I 
possessed a few articles of elothes and 
some books: these, if sold, would sup- 
port me for a week or two, and then 
—ay, then! But who can tell? thought 
J, a day has marred—who knows but 
another day may make my fortune ? 

It was night when I turned home- 
ward. To my surprise the stair was 
not lit up as usual, and it was only 
after repeated knockings that the door 
was opened to me, and old Lizette, my 
landlady’s servant, with a voice broken 
by sobs, bade me pass in, quietly, and 
to make no noise. I asked eagerly if 
any misfortune had occurred, and 
heard that Monsieur Bernois, my land- 
lord, had been mortally wounded in 
the affray of the night before, and was 
then lying at the point of death. 

‘«Ts it the surgeon, Lizette?” cried 
Marguerite, a little girl of about four- 
teen, and whose gentle “‘ good day” 
had been the only thing like welcome 
I had ever heard during my stay there ; 
‘is it the surgeon ?” 

** Helas, no! mademoiselle, it is the 
lodger !” 

I had not even a name for them! I 
was simply the occupant of a solitary 
chamber for whom none cared or 
thought ; and yet at that instant I felt 
my isolation the greatest blessing of hea- 
ven, and would not have exchanged my 
desolate condition for all the ties of 
family ! 
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**Oh, sir,” cried Marguerite, *‘ have 
pity on us, and come to papa. He is 
bleeding on the bed here, and none of 
us know how to aid him !” 

* But I am no less ignorant, made- 
moiselle,” said I ; ** would that I could 
be of any use to you!” 

**Oh come,” cried she; ‘* come, 
and heaven may direct you how to 
succour us, for we are utterly de- 
serted |” 

Scarcely knowing what I did I 
followed the little girl into a dark- 
ened room, where the long-drawn 
breathings of the wounded man were 
the only sounds. By the dim half light, 
I could see a figure seated at the foot 
of the bed. It was my hostess, pale, 
stern-looking, and collected ; there she 
sat, gazing at the gasping object before 
her, with a terrible composure. 

*“* Mamma, it is monsieur ; mon- 
sieur who lives here, is come to see 
papa,” whispered Marguerite timidly. 

The mother nodded her head, as if 
to imply that she had heard her, but 
never spoke. I drew nigh the bed, 
the rather to show my sympathy with 
the sorrow, than that I could be of 
any service ; and the dying man’s eyes 
met mine. Glazed and filmy as they 
seemed at first, I fancied they grew 
bright and lustrous as he continued to 
stare. Such at all events was their 
fascination, that I could not look 
away from them, and so I stood under 
that steadfast gaze, forgetful even of 
the state of him who bestowed it. 
At last the orbs slowly turned, at first 
towards where his wife sat, then to 
Marguerite as she knelt by the bed- 
side, and then back again to me, with 
an expression that needed no words to 
convey. I took the clammy hand in 
my own, and felt the fingers give a 
faint pressure. I squeezed them gently, 
and saw that his lips parted : they 
moved, too, as though with an effort to 
speak, but without avail. The at- 
tempt had evidently cost him a severe 
pang, for his features were convulsed 
for a few seconds, at the end of which 
he gently drew me a little towards 
him, and with a sigh so faint as to be 
searcely heard, uttered the words, 
** pauvre femme !” 

It was not until some minutes had 
elapsed that I saw he had ceased to 
breathe, for his eyes seemed to stare 
with meaning on me, and bis counte- 
nance remained unchanged, At length, 
however, I became conscious that the 
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struggle was over, and his spirit had 
passed away for ever. The stillness 
of the room was terrible, for not a stir 
broke it; and I knelt down beside 
Marguerite to pray. 

‘* Here is the surgeon, mademoi- 
selle,” said Lizette, hurriedly, and an 
old man drew nigh the bed, and 
touched the wrist of the dead man. 

** Ma foi!” said he, ‘this is the 
fourth time I have been sent for to-day 
on a like errand ;” and so saying, he 
tapped me on the shoulder, and 
motioned me to follow him. 

I obeyed at once. 

“Are you his 
briefly. 

‘© No,” I replied. 

** His nephew ?—his clerk, then ?” 

‘‘ Neither; I am a _ lodger here, 
and do not even claim acquaintance 
with the family.” 

‘*No matter,” resumed he drily, 
‘you will do as well as another; 
give me pen and paper.” 

I took some from an open port- 
folio on the table, and laid it before 
him, and he wrote rapidly a few lines 
in a straggling hand— 

“The citizen Louis Bernois, age 

; domiciled, Rue Neuve de 
Viardot, No. 318, Avocat,” — * we 
may call him avocat, though he 
was only a writer,” said he, looking 
up, “wounded fatally in the lungs 
and heart, and attended till his death, 
on this morning, by the doctor Joseph 
Caillot, surgeon and licentiate. The 
above verified by me.” ‘* Sign here,” 
added he, handing me the pen, 
‘‘and put your quality. Say, ‘Friend of 
the family.’” 

** But [ never knew them; I have 
only lodged in the house for some 
months back.” 

«* What signifies that? It isa mere 
form for the authorities, to whom 
his death must be reported, or his 
family exposed to trouble and an- 
noyance. I will take it to the bureau 
myself.” 

I signed my name, therefore, as he 
directed me, and sealed the “ act” with 
a seal I found on the table. The 
doctor pocketed the paper, and with- 
drew, not even bestowing on me a 
good-bye as he left the room. 

Lizette came to me for instructions 
as to what was to be done. Madame 
had never recovered consciousness 
from the very first moment of the mis- 
fortune ; mademoiselle was too young 


son ?” 


asked he 
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and too inexperienced to be consulted 
on the occasion. The family, too, had 
only been a few months in Paris, and 
had no acquaintance save with the 
tradespeople they dealt with. 

I asked the name of the avocat, 
for whom he usually transcribed the 
deeds and papers, and learned that it 
was a certain Monsieur le Monnier, 


a lawyer of high standing at the bar of 


Paris, and who lived in the Rue Quin- 
campoix. With what a strange sen- 
sation I heard the name of that street, 
which was the same that Herr Robert 
spoke of as inhabited by his father in 
the days of his greatest prosperity! 
The thought merely shot through my 
head rapidly, for other and far more 
pressing considerations demanded all 
my attention. I resolved at once to 
call on Monsieur Le Monnier and ask 
his advice and guidance in the difficult 

osition I then found myself. Dress- 
ing myself with all the care my scanty 
wardrobe permitted, I set out for the 
Rue Quincampoix, and soon found the 
house, which was a large and spaci- 
ous, though somewhat sombre-looking 
*“*hotel,” with a half-effaced shield 
over the doorway. The porter in- 
quired if I came on business ; and on 
my saying ‘‘ Yes,” informed me that I 
must call on the following morning, 
from eleven to two o’clock—that the 
«* Batonnier,” for such was his rank, 
did not transact affairs in the even- 


ing. 

eat and pressed my suit with 
all zeal, but it was only when I pro- 
duced a piece of two francs, that he 
eonsented to present my card, on 
which I had written a few lines to ex- 
plain the urgent cause of my visit. 

After a long and most impatient 
waiting, a servant came to say that 
monsieur would receive me, und I fol- 
lowed him up a spacious but dimly- 
lighted stair, and across a long, dreary 
gallery, where a single lamp shone, into 
a small chamber, fitted up like a study. 
Here, although it was autumn, the 
** Batonnier” was seated beside a brisk 
fire, enjoying his coffee. He was asmall 
man, with a massive, well-shaped head, 
covered with a profusion of snow-white 
hair, which he wore in such careless 
fashion as to make his head appear 
even much larger than it was: his fea- 
tures were pleasing, and his eyes were 
singularly soft and gentle-looking. 
With a voice of peculiar sweetness, 
and in a low tone, he welcomed me, 
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and desired me to be seated, This 
done, he begged me to state the object 
of my visit. 

In the very fewest words I could re- 
late it, I mentioned the sad circum- 
stances about which I came; told my 
own difficulty in the matter, and 
asked for advice. 

*‘At any other moment,” said he, 
when I concluded, ‘‘ your task would 
be an easy one. You could report the 
event to the ‘ commissaire’ of the 
* Quarter,’ state what you know, and 
withdraw from the affair altogether. 
Now, however, the troubles in which 
we live excite suspicions in every mind. 
Your name will be associated with the 
opinions for which this poor man has 
given his life. The authorities will be 
on your track at every moment, and 
every act of your life watched and re- 
ported. With whom were you ac. 
quainted in Paris ?” 

** With none.” 

He stared with some surprise ; and 
1 told him briefly the circumstances of 
my own situation. 

*« A strange story, indeed !” said he, 
taking up my card from the chimney- 
piece ; ‘and your name, for I cannot 
decipher it here, is——” 

** Carew—Jasper Carew.” 

‘*That name is Irish, if I mistake 
not,” said he; ‘‘ at least I remember, 
some twenty years ago, we had here a 
distinguished stranger who came from 
Ireland, and was called Carew. He 
was the fashionable celebrity of a very 
famous period.” 

«¢ He was my father, sir.” 

The old lawyer bowed and smiled ; 
but though the gesture was eminently 
polite, the shrewd twinkle of his eyes 
bespoke incredulity. I saw this, and 
said at once— 

‘‘T have many letters of his, dated 
from the ‘Place Vendome,’ No. 13, 
where he lived.” 

«¢ Indeed!” cried he in astonishment. 
‘¢ You possess these at present ?” 

** Some few I have with me; others, 
a large number, are in the keeping of 
my friends, as well as notes and pa- 
pers in the hand of the late Duc d'Or- 
eans, with whom my father appeared 
to live on phe intimacy.” 

** That 1 can vouch for myself,” said 
the avocat hastily; then, suddenly 
correcting himself, added—**‘ Perhaps 
you would give me a sight of some of 
these documents. I do not ask from any 
impertinent curiosity, but with the con- 
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viction that I can be of some service to 
you.” 

I readily promised to do so, and the 
following day was named for the pur- 
pose. 

«‘ Now, for the present case,” said 
he, ‘* I know nothing of Monsieur Ber- 
nois, beyond what a client of mine from 
the Auvergnat told me. He was the 
son ofa poor farmer near Linange, who 
studied the law in Paris, went back to 
his native village, and married, and 
after some years of failure at home, 
came here to make hisfortune. I em- 
ployed him partly from motives of cha- 
rity, for he was irregular in his habits 
of work, and seemed overcome by a 
depression that rendered him often in- 
capable of all exertion, Make what ar- 
rangements you think suitable for his 
burial, and then induce his poor widow 
and daughter to return home, Call 
upon me for any expenses that may be 
needed, and say that I will send one 
of my clerks to make an inventory of 
his effects, and draw up the ‘ procés’ 
the law requires.” 

There was a mingled kindness and 
commonplace in the way he spoke this 
that left me in doubt which of the two 
frames of mind predominated in his na- 
ture. At all events, I had good rea- 
son to be satisfied with my reception ; 
and, resisting his invitation to stay to 
supper, [ hastened back to the Rue de 
Viardot. 

The poor widow still remained in the 
state of stupor in which I first saw her, 
but Marguerite’s grief had taken a 
more violent form, and the terrible 
shock had brought on brain fever—at 
least so Lizette pronounced it. My sad 
duties were thus multiplied by the cares 
of the sick-room, for Lizette threw all 
upon me, and would do nothing with. 
out my guidance and advice. 

By great exertions, and by working 
all night through, I reduced the affairs 
of the family to a condition of order ; 
and, when Monsieur le Monnier's clerk 
appeared in the morning, I had already 
compiled the inventory, and drawn up 
the ** acte de décés,” as it is called, for 
the authorities. 

By searching amongst papers I also 
found the address of the widow's fa- 
ther, who lived in the village of * Li- 
nange,” and to him I wrote a few lines, 
acquainting him with what had oc- 
curred, and asking his counsel with re- 
gard to the family, Though Lizette 
had accompanied them from their na- 
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tive village to Paris, she was greatly 
indisposed to afford any information as 
to their circumstances or condition in 
life, and seemed only eager to complete 
all the formalities of the law, and quit 
the capital. I certainly did not impose 
any unfair burden upon her incommu- 
nicative disposition, I asked few ques- 
tions—none that were not in a measure 
indispensable. 

I suppose my reserve in this wise 
impressed her favourably, for she grew 
gradually more and more open, drop- 
ping hints of sad circumstances and 
calamities, in a way that seemed half 
to invite inquiry on my part. I was 
resolved, however, not to make any 
advances, and left her entirely to her 
own choice as to what revelations she 
might make me. I have no doubt that 
had my object been to gratify my curi- 
osity, I could not have hit upon any 
surer means of success. 

We laid the remains of poor Bernois 
in a little graveyard outside the Port 
St. Denis; Lizette and myself the 
only mourners that followed the bier ! 
As I slowly ascended the stairs towards 
my room, I said— 

«« Come to me this evening, Lizette, 
and say if I can be of any further ser. 
vice to you, since I mean to leave Paris 
to-morrow.” 

«To leave Paris!’’ criedshe, ** Grand 
Dieu !—why, and for where ?” 

‘* For Switzerland,” replied I. “My 
friends there have not answered my 
letters for some time back, and I have 
determined to set off and see them.” 

«¢ But why not write again? —think 
of what a journey it is!” 

‘*T have written till I have lost all 
hope. I must satisfy myself by going 
in person.” 

*¢ But you will not leaveus helpless— 
friendless, as we are !”’ cried she. 

Never till that moment had it oc. 
curred to me that my assistance could 
avail to any one, or that there existed 
one in the world humble enough to be 
benefited by my guidance, The a 
peal, however, gave me a eae 
dence and an energy which I had not 
felt before, and I listened to the ex. 
planations of the old servant with every 
desire to aid her, 

She judged rightly enough, that as 
soon as removal were possible, the 
safest course would be for the widow 
and her daughter to return to their 
village. 


re know,” added she, ‘that thig 
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is not to be effected without difficulty. 
* Madame’ will oppose it to the last; 
and it may be that nothing short of 
force will accomplish it.” 

I asked the reason of this repug- 
nance, and she only gave me a vague, 
unmeaning answer. It was clear to 
me there was a mystery in the affair ; 
and though piqued that I was not en- 
trusted with the secret, I felt that to 
withdraw my aid from them on such 
grounds would be both selfish and un- 
worthy. 

*T will consult M. 
said I, at last; ** he shall decide what 
is best to be done,” and at once set 
out for the Rue Quincampoix. 

The old lawyer received me blandly 
as before, and gave me a few lines for 
his family physi sician, who would see 
the widow and Marguerite, aud pro- 
nounce his opinion on their fitness for 
removal. Le Monnier seemed pleased 
with the interest I manifested for these 
poor friendless people, and readily pro- 
mised to aid me in their behalf. 

The doctor, too, was no less bene- 
volently disposed, and came at once 
with me to the house. Ilis visit was 
along one; so long that more than 
once I asked Lizette if she were quite 
certain that he had not taken his de- 
parture. At length, however, he came 
forth, and leading me into a room, 
closed the door behind us with all the 
air of great secrecy. 

‘«‘ There is some sad story,” said he, 
** here, of which we have not the clue. 
This is a serious affair.” 

** How do you mean ?” asked I. 

**T mean that the state in which I 
find this woman is not attributable to 
the recent shock. It is not her hus- 
band’s death has caused these symp- 
toms.” 

** And what are they? 
threaten her life ?” 

**No; certainly not ; 
for years.” 

“© What then? They will cause great 
suffering, perhaps ?” 

** Not even that, but worse than that. 
It is her intelligence is lost ; she has 
been stunned by some terrible shock 
of calamity, and her mind is gone, in 
all likelihood for ever !” 

To my eager questioning he replied 
by explaining that these cases were far 
less hopeful than others in which more 
palpable symptoms manifested them- 
selves; that they were of all others 
the least susceptible of treatment. 
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‘When we say,” continued he, 
‘that ‘time’ is the best physician for 
them, we declare, in one word, our 
own ignorance of the malady; and 
yet, such is the simple truth! <A 
course of years may restore her to rea- 
son—there is no other remedy.” 

*¢ And her daughter ?” 

“That is not a case for apprehension 
—it is a common fever, the result of a 
nervous impression; a few days will 
bring her completely about.” 

I mentioned to the doctor my belief 
that Lizette could probably impart some 
explanation of the mystery ; but the 
old woman was proof against all cross- 
examination, and professed to know 
nothing that could account for her 
mistress’s condition. The question 
was now, how to act in this emergency? 
and the doctor pronounced that there 
was no other course than to obtain 
her admission into some ‘ maison de 
sante:” if her fortune permitted, to 
one of the better class; if not, there 
were various humbler houses, where 
the patients were treated well and 
skilfully. As a preliminary step, how- 
ever, he requested me to write again 
to her family, to state the opinion he 
had come to, and ask for their advice. 

** Tt is little other than a form to do 
so,” added he, ** for we live in times 
when the State is everything—Family 
nothing. If I report this case to- 
morrow to the Bureau of Health of 
the ‘ Quarter,’ a commission will as- 
seinble, examine, and decide upon it 
at once. The measures adopted will be 
as imperatively executed as though the 
law were in pursuit of a criminal, and 
though this be so, and we cannot help 
it, it will have the semblance of con- 
sideration for the feelings of her rela- 
tives, if we consult them.” 

He left me, therefore, to make this 
sad communication, and promised to re- 
peat his visit on the following day. By 
way of extorting some confession from 
old Lizette, I told her the course the 
doctor had resolved upon ; but far from 
exhibiting any repugnance to it, she 
briefly s: ud, ‘* It was all for the best.” 

It was not till after repeated efforts 
I could satisfy myself with the terms 
of my letter. ‘The occasion itself was 
a difficult one; but my sense of 
mystery of which I knew sathiees 
added immensely to the embarrass- 
ment. I was, moreover, addressing 
persons I had never seen, and of whose 
very condition in life I was ignorant. 
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This in itself was a circumstance that 
required consideration. I thought I 
would read my letter to Lizette, and 
sent for her to hear it. She listened 
attentively as I read it, but made no 
other remark than—‘*‘ Yes, that will 
be sufficient.” 

On the fourth day after I dispatched 
this, came a letter in reply, the hand- 
writing, style, and appearance of 
which were all superior to what I had 
expected. It was from an unmar- 
ried sister of Madam Bernois, who 
signed herself ‘ Ursule,” that being 
the name by which she had ‘ pro- 
fessed” formerly in a convent, des- 
troyed in the early days of the Revo- 
lution. The writer, after expressing 
deep gratitude for the part I had 
taken, went on to speak of the subject 
of my communication. Her father’s 
infirmities had rendered him bed- 
ridden, and so utterly incapable of 
affording any help or even counsel, 
that she hesitated about informing 
him of the terrible calamity that had 
befallen them. She perfectly concurred 
in the advice given by the doctor, if 
‘‘only, that it saved her poor sister 
from a return to a home now associated 
with nothing but sorrow, and where, 
of course, her chances of recovery 
would be diminished.” These strange 
expressions puzzled me much, and led 
me at first to suppose that Ursule 
believed I knew more of her sister's 
story than I really was acquainted 
with; but as I read them again, I saw 
that they might possibly only have 
reference to her father’s sad condition. 
Margot, for so she called her niece, 
*‘would, of course, come back to 
them ;” and she charged me to dis- 
patch her under Lizette’s care, by the 
diligence, as soon as she was judged 
sufficiently well to encounter the fa- 
tigue of the journey. With regard to 
any property or effects belonging to 
them, she left all implicitly at my own 
discretion, believing, as she said, that 
the same kindness that had hitherto 
guided me would also here suggest 
what was best for the interests of the 
widow and her child. 

Some days of unremitting exertion 
succeeded the receipt of this letter, for 
there was no end to the formalities 
requisite before I could obtain admis- 
sion for the widow into a small maison 
de sante, at Mont Martre. It was, in- 
deed, a moment at which the authori- 
ties were overwhelmed with business, 
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and many of the public functionaries 
were new to office, and totally ignorant 
of its details. The public, too, were 
under the influence of a terror that 
seemed to paralyse all powers of rea- 
son. In my frequent visits to the com- 
missaire of the ‘* Quarter,” when wait- 
ing for hours long in his antechamber, 
[had abundant opportunity to measure 
the extent of the fear that then domi- 
nated the mind of the capital, since 
every trifling incident evidenced and 
betrayed it. 

Ladies of rank and condition would 
come, earnestly entreating that the 
might obtain leave to attend the sick 
in the hospitals, and nurse the ‘ dear 
brothers ” who had fallen in the cause 
of liberty. Others, of equal station, 
requested that materials might be dis- 
tributed to them, to knit stockings for 
the soldiers of the republic, regretting 
their poverty at not being able to sup- 
ply them from their own resources, 
Shopkeepers besought the authorities 
that their taxes might be doubled or 
even trebled ; and some professed to 
hope that the maladies which incapa- 
citated them from military service, 
might be compensated by works of cha- 
rity and benevolence. There was an 
abject meanness in the character of 
these petitions too revolting to endure 
the thought of. The nation seemed 
prostrated by its terror, and degraded 
to the very deepest abyss of shame and 
self.contempt. ‘The horrible scenes of 
blood through which they had passed, 
might, indeed, excuse much, but there 
were proofs of national cowardice at 
this juncture, such as scarcely any suf- 
fering could justify or palliate. 

For these considerations I had but a 
passing thought. My whole attention 
was devoted to the little circle of cares 
and sorrows around me; and in addi- 
tion to other calamities, poor old 
Lizette, my aid and help throughout 
all difficulties, was seized with a violent 
fever, and obliged to be conveyed to 
hospital. Ido not believe that any- 
thing can sustain mere bodily strength 
more powerfully than the sense of 
doing a benevolent action. Fatigue, 
weariness, exhaustion, sickness itself, 
can be combated by this one stimulant. 
For myself, I can aver that I scarcely 
eat or slept during the ten days that 
these events were happening. Never 
hadany incident of my own life so much 
engrossed me as the care of these un- 
happy people; and when once or twice 
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Le Monnier adverted to my own story, 
I always replied that, for the moment, 
Ihad no thoughts, nor hopes, nor fears, 
save for the widow and her orphan 
daughter. 

The old lawyer’s benevolence en- 
abled me to meet all the expenses 
which from day to day were incurred. 
He supplied me with means to pay the 
charges of the maison de sante, and 
the fees to the physicians, and enabled 
me to procure some articles of mourning 
for poor ** Margot,” who had now sufli- 
ciently recovered from her illness to 
comprehend her bereavement, and the 
desolate condition in which she was 
placed. It was, indeed, a sad lesson 
to teach the poor child; nor did I, in 
my own forlorn and isolated state, know 
what consolations to offer, nor what 
hopes to set before her! I could but 
tell her that I too was an orphan, 
friendless—nay, far more so than her- 
self; that for me the world had nei- 
ther home nor country ; and yet that 
each day glimpses of bright hopes 
gleamed upon me, kind words and 
acts met me, and that as | lived I 
learned to feel that there was a bro- 
therhood in humanity, and that amidst 
all the adverse incidents of fortune, 
warm hearts and generous natures 
were scattered about to sustain the 
drooping courage of those deserted as 
we were. 

** And be assured, Margot,” said I, 
‘the time will come yet when you 
and I will recall these dark hours with 
asense of not unpleasant sorrow, to 
think how patiently we bore our ills, 
how submissively and how trustfully. 
Then shall we teach others, young as 
we are now, that even the humblest 
has a duty to do in this life, and that 
he who would do it well must bring to 
his task a stout heart and a steady will, 
and with these there are no failures.” 

I do not think that Margot derived 
much hope from all my efforts at con- 
solation, but she certainly felt a strong 
interest in the similarity of our for- 
tunes. Again and again did she ques- 
tion me,if I had seen, and could re- 
member my mother, and asked me a 
thousand questions about the dear 
friend whom I had ever called by that 
name. We talked of no other theme 
than this, and our isolation served to 
link us together, as that of two beings 
deserted by all, and only cared for by 
each other. There was a character of 
depression about her that seemed to 
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come of a life of habitual gloom; the 
ordinary state of her mind was sad, 
and yet her dark, Justrous eyes could 
flash with sudden brilliancy ; her deep 
colour knew how to heighten; and I 
have seen her lip tremble with proud 
emotion at moments of excitement. 

When sufliciently recovered to bear 
the journey, Le Monnier counselled me 
to convey her to her friends; and I 
yielded—shall I own it ?—reluctantly : 
for of all the world, Margot was now 
the only one to whom I could speak, 
as youth loves to speak, of all my hopes 
and my dreads, my ambitions and my as- 
pirings. So long as my duty each day 
revolved round her, I had no time to 
think of my own fate, save as a thing 
to weave fancies about, to speculate 
on a brilliant future, and imagine inci- 
dents and events at random. With 
what enthusiasm was I often carried 
away by these self-wrought fancies |— 
with what a sense of triumph have I 
seen Margot, forgetting for the instant 
the sad realities of her lot, listen breath- 
lessly to me as I told of my ambitious 
plans! To her I was already a hero; 
and oh! the glorious fascination with 
which one first feels the thought that 
another’s heart haslearned to beat highly 
for our successes, and to throb with 
eagerness for our triumph! I was but 
a boy, Margot was a child; and of 
love, as poets describe it, there was 
none between us. Still, in my devo- 
tion, there was nothing I would not 
have dared to please her — nothing I 
would not have braved to make her 
think more highly of me. It was self. 
love—but self-love ennobled by gene- 
rous wishes and high ambitions. I 
strove to be worthy of her affection, 
that so I might be capable of doing 
more still to deserve it ! 

Is it to be wondered at if I dreaded 
to break this spell, and to awaken from a 
trance of such fascination? But there 
was no alternative; Margot must go, 
and I must address myself to the stern 
business of life, for 1 had my bread to 
earn! How ardently I wished it was 
to my dear mother’s arms that I should 
consign her, that her home could be 
that same humble home I had just 
quitted, and that poor Joseph could 
have been her teacher and her guide, 
Alas! I no longer knew in what part 
of the world to look for them, and I 
could only speak of these things as I 
spoke of the dream-wrought fancies 
that my hopes called up| 
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It was on a bright November morn- 
ing; clear, sharp, and frosty, that we 
lett Paris in the diligence for Lyons. 
Mons. le Monnier had accompanied us 
himself to the bureau, and given the 
conducteur directions to show us every 
attention in his power. Three days’ 
and nights’ travelling brought us to 
Valence, where poor Margot,completely 
worn out, was obliged to repose for 
some hours, during which time I 
strolled through the town, to see its 
churches and other remarkable mo- 
numents. It was the hour of the 
table-d’-hote as I regained the inn, 
and the hostess advised that we should 
dine at the public table, as less expen- 
sive than in private. I remember well 
with what mingled bashfulness and 
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ride I entered the room, with Margot 
[folding my hand. “The company was 
a numerous one, comprising, besides 
many of the townspeople, several of- 
ficers of the garrison, all of whom 
stared with undisguised astonishment 
at the aspect of two travellers of our 
youth and palpable inexperience, while 
the contrast between the deep mourn- 
ing of her dress and the gay colours of 
mine, at once showed that we were not 
brother and sister. To my respectful 
salute on entering, few deigned to 
reply ; my companion’s beauty had 
arrested every attention, and all eyes 
were turned towards her, as she took 
her place at table. 
For the incident which succeeded, I 
must devote a short chapter. 


CHAP, XXIX- 


THE INN AT VALENCE. 


Precepep by the waiter, who was 
about to point out the places destined 
for us at the table, I walked up the 
room, holding Margot by the hand. 
The strangers made way for us as 
we went, not with any of the deferen- 
tial politeness so usual in France, but 
in a spirit of insolent astonishment at 
our presence there. Such, at least, was 
the impression their behaviour pro- 
duced on me ; and I was only anxious 
that it should not be so felt by my 
companion. 

As I drew back my chair, to seat 
myself at her side, I felt a hand placed 
on my arm. I turned, and saw an 
officer, a man of about six or seven- 
and-twenty, with a bushy red beard 
and moustache, who said— 

«This place is mine, citizen; you 
must go seek for one elsewhere.” 

I appealed to the waiter, who merely 
shrugged his shoulders, and muttered 
something unintelligible; to which I 
replied, by asking him to show me an- 
other place, while I assisted Margot to 
rise. 

«* La petite shall stay where she is,” 
broke in the officer, bluntly, as he 
brushed in front of me; and an ap. 
proving laugh from his comradés 
once revealed to me the full caaide 
of the impertinence. 

‘*¢ This young lady is under my care, 
sir,” said I, calmly, ‘ and needs no pro- 
tection from you.” 

‘©The young lady !” cried he, with a 


burst of coarse laughter at the words, 
**knows better how to choose! Is it 
not so, citizen? I look a more respon- 
sible guardian than that thin stripling 
with the pale cheek.” 

**I appeal to this company, to the 
superiors of this oflicer—if there be 
such present—to know are these the 
habits of this place, or have I been 
singled out specially for this insolence?” 

“Insolence! insolence !” repeated 
every voice around me, in accents of 
astonishment and reprobation ; while 
suddenly above the clamour, a deep 

voice said— 

‘* Lieutenant Carrier, take a place 
at the foot of the table!” 

** Oui, mon Colonel,” was the re- 
ply ; and he who accosted me so rudely 
now moved away, and I seated myself 
at Margot’s s side. 

I believe that, during this brief 
scene, the poor girl knew little or 
nothing of what was going forward. 
The fatigue, from which she had not 
yet recovered — the novelty of the 
place in which she found herself— 
the confusion natural to mixing with 
a strange company—all contributed to 
engage her attention, and occupy her 
thoughts. It was only by the deadly 
paleness of my features that she at last 
guessed that something had gone wrong. 
1 tried by every means in my power 
to reassure her. I affected, as well as 
I might, to seem easy and unconcerned. 
I even essayed, by way of showing my 
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self-possession, to engage the person 
next me in conversation; but a cold 
stare of surprise arrested the attempt, 
and I sat abashed and ashamed at the 
rebuke. 

I do not know if, in my whole life, 
I ever passed an hour of greater mi- 
sery, than the time of that dinner. 
Had I been there alone, I could have 
confronted manfully whatever threat- 
ened me; but the thought of involv- 
ing Margot in any scene of shame— 
of exposing her to the rude insolence 
of which I saw myself the mark—was 
mapetally painful. I felt, besides, 
that I had a character to support in 
her eyes; nor could [ yet divine what 
adverse turn affairs might take. If 
I looked down the table, it was to 
meet, on every side, glances of haughty 
or insolent meaning. It was easy to 
perceive, too, that the whole company 
was under the impression of the disa- 
greeable incident which had occurred 
before sitting down to table, and which 
none believed was yet concluded. In- 
stead of the noisy chit-chat, so usual 
in such places, there was either a per- 
fect silence, or the low murmuring 
sounds of a conversation maintained in 
whispers. At last the colonel and 
those around him stood up, and ga- 
thered in a group at one of the win- 
dows. The civilians of the party broke 
into knots, conversed for a few seconds, 
and separated ; and, taking Margot’s 
hand, I arose, and prepared to with- 
draw. As I was leaving the room, the 
officer who first accosted me whispered 
in my ear— 

** You will come back again, I sup- 
pose ?” 

** Certainly, if you want me,” said I. 

He nodded, and I passed out. 

«*I am glad it is over,” said Margot, 
pressing my hand; “that dinner was 
a tiresome affair !” 

So it was,” said I; ‘*and I am 
well pleased that it is finished. I'll 
go down now and look after this ca- 
leche they promised me they should 
have ready for us by this time;” and with 
this excuse I quitted her, and hastened 
down stairs again. 

I was just making for the door of 
the ‘‘salle-d.manger,” when the hostess 
overtook me. 

‘A word with you, monsieur—one 
word !” cried she. 

** At another moment, madam,” said 
I, trying to pass on. ‘I am greatly 
pressed for time just now.” 
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‘It is exactly for that reason I must 
speak with you,” said she, firmly ; and 
at the same instant she seized my 
arm, and drew me into a room, of 
which she closed the door at once. 
‘I suspect the object you have in 
view, young man,” said she, boldly, to 
me. ‘You are eager for a quarrel. 
The waiters have told me all that has 
occurred at table; and I can guess 
what is likely to follow. But surely it 
is not for one in her position that you 
will risk your life, or rather sell 1t— 
for Carrier would surely kill you !” 

“* Inher position!” said I. ‘* What do 
you mean? You cannot dare to throw 
an imputation on one who is little more 
than a child!” 

“True; but a child of shame and 
infamy,” said she, sternly. 

‘It is a falsehood—a damnable 
falsehood!” cried I. ‘*I knew both her 
parents: her father died almost in my 
arms.” 

‘It isas likely that you never saw 
her father in your life,” rejoined she, 
calmly. ‘ I see that you know little of 
her history ; but she comes from the 
village of Linange, and we ‘Auver- 
nyatts’ are well acquainted with her.” 

‘© Yes, Linange is hernative village— 
that is true,” cried I, in a vague ter- 
ror of some dreadful tidings. ‘‘ Tell 
me, I beseech you, whatever you know 
of her story.” 

‘* Itis soon told, though the tale be 
sad enough,” said she, after a pause. 
‘* Her mother was a Mademoiselle Ju- 
pernois. She called herself De Juper- 
nois, and not without reason; for the 
family had been of rank, and were 
‘Grand Seigneurs,’ once on a time. 
Her father had, however, fallen into 
poverty, and for a livelihood was 
obliged to become a ‘ pharmacien’ in 
the little village of Linange, every 
house of which had once belonged to 
his family. They said he was a great 
chemist, which he had become for his 
own amusement in his prosperous days; 
and fortunately he could now practise 
the art for his support. At all events, 
the ‘Blues’ wrecked his chateau, 
burned his books, melted down his 
ne and left him penniless: so that 

e was fain to seek shelter amidst 
what once he would have styled his 
own ‘vilains;’ but who were now, 
thanks to the glorious fruits of the 
Revolution, his equals. That was not 
to be his only humiliation, however. 
A young noble, that was betrothed to 
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his eldest daughter, Hortense, and was 
to have married her just before ‘the 
troubles,’ joined the mildest party of 
the anarchists, and actually assisted 
at the sack of the chateau. Some 
said that he had had a dreadful alter- 
cation and quarrel with the father— 
some averred that he had met a con- 
temptuous refusal from the daughter: 
either, or both, may have been the 
truth. What is certain is, that he 
exacted a vengeance far heavier than 
any injury he could have received. On 
the pretence of seeking for some con- 
cealed royalist, a party of the Blues, 
headed by the count, in disguise, 
broke into the old man’s house in the 
village, and carried off his eldest 
daughter ; indeed the only child that 
remained to him, for his second girl 
was an admitted nun of the ‘ Chaise 
Dieu,’ which had hitherto escaped pil- 
lage and destruction. From that 
hour no trace of her could ever be ob- 
tained; but on the same day twelve- 
months, as morning broke, she was 
found on the steps of her father’s door, 
with a baby in her arms. I have heard, 
for I have often spoken with those who 
discovered her, that her reason was 
shattered, and her memory so com- 
pletely lost, that she did not know her 
own name. An unbroken apathy 
settled down on her from that time. 
She cared for nothing, not even her 
child ; and though Margot was very 
beautiful, and so engaging that all 
the neighbours loved and caressed 
her, her mother saw her without the 
slightest touch of interest or affection ! 
After the lapse of thirteen, or almost 
fourteen years, a young man of the vil- 
lage, named Bernois, who had just re- 
turned from studying at Paris, pro- 
posed to marry her. Some are of 
opinion that he had never heard her 
real history, nor knew of the relation- 
ship between her and Margot—others 
think differently, and say that he 
was aware of all, and acquitted her 
of everything, save the misfortune that 
had befallen her. By what persuasion 
she was induced to accept him I never 
knew, but she did so, and accompa- 
nied him to Paris; for strangely 
enough, they who had hitherto treated 
her with all the respect due to unde- 
served calamity, no sooner beheld her 
asa married woman, and lifted into a 
position of equality with them, than 
they vented a hundred calumnies upon 
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her, and affected to think her beneath 
their condition. This persecution ‘it 
was which drove Bernois to seek his 
fortune in Paris, where he has now met 
hisdeath! Theconducteur whoarrived 
here last night told who had accompa- 
nied him from Paris, and the officers, 
who are all familiar with her mother’s 
story, were curious to see the girl. 
They induced me to advise you to dine 
at the public table, and unhappily I 
yielded to their solicitations, not sus- 
pecting what might ensue. The only 
reparation in my power now is to tell 
7 this whole story; for of course, 
naving heard it, you will perceive how 
fruitless and vain it would be for you 
to oppose yourself to the entire force 
of public opinion.” 

*¢ And is it the custom of the world 
to insult those situated as she is?” 
asked I, in a voice that plainly showed 
I put the question in all sincerity and 
ignorance. 

‘It is assuredly the habit of young 
men, and more especially soldiers, to 
treat them with less deference than the 
daughters of honest women ; and you 
must have seen but little of life, or you 
had not asked the question.” 

I sat silent for some seconds, revolv- 
ing in my mind the sad history I had 
just listened too, and comparing the 
events with what I had myself wit- 
nessed of her who had been their vic- 
tim. The hostess cut short my musings 
by saying— 

«There, I see the caleche has just 
driven into the cour: lose no time in 
getting away at once. The officers are 
now at coffee in the garden, and you can 
escape unobserved.” 

So engrossed was I by thoughts of 
Margot, and the necessity of shield- 
ing her from insult, that I forgot totally 
all about myself, and what bore refer- 
ence to my own feelings exclusively. 
I therefore hastened from the room to 
make the preparations for our depar- 
ture. While I was thus engaged and 
occupied with seeing our luggage tied 
on, a young officer, touching his cap 
in salute, asked if I was not the 
stranger who dined that day at the table- 
d’hote, in company with a young lady ; 
and, on my replying ‘‘ yes,” added— 

*‘ Are you not aware, sir, that we 
have been expecting the pleasure of 
your society in the garden for some 
time back ?” 

I answered that I was totally igno- 
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rant of their polite intentions respecting 
me; that I was anxious to reach my 
destination, still twelve leagues away, 
and unable toaccept of their hospitality. 

He gave a faint smile as I said this, 
and then rejoined— 

«But you can surely spare a few 
moments to make your apologies to 
our colonel ?” 

‘‘They must be, then, of the very 
briefest,” said I. * Will you kindly 
guide me to where he is ?” 

With a slight bow, he walked on, and, 
crossing the court-yard, entered a gar. 
den ; on traversing a considerable por- 
tion of which, we came out upon a kind 
of terrace, where a large party of offi- 
cers were seated around a table, smok- 
ing and drinking coffee. Some, too, 
were engaged ple vying at chess or domi- 
noes, some reading, and some appa- 
rently asleep ; but, however occupied, 
no sooner had I made my appearance 
than all, forgetting everything but my 
presence, turned their eyes upon me. 

«The citizen,” cried out my guide, 
as we came up, *‘the citizen “tells me 
that he was quite unconscious of our 
polite intentions in his behalf; and I 
can fully believe him, for he was on 
the eve of departure when I caught 
him !” 

** What does he think a French sol- 
dier is made of?” shouted out the co- 
lonel, with a blow of his closed fist on 
the table. ‘* He dares to make use of 
an expression insulting to every officer 
of my regiment, and then says he is 
unaware of any claim we have upon 
him !” 

A new light broke upon me at these 
words, and, for a moment, the sense of 
shame at my mistake nearly overcame 
me. I rallied, however, enough to say— 

“It is quite as you say, Mons. le Co- 
lonel ; I was really unaware that you 
or your officers had any claim upon 
me! I had been the subject of a rude- 
ness to-day, at the table-d’hote, which, 
in my little knowledge of the world, I 
attributed to the underbred habits of a 
coarse school of manners, I now per- 
ceive that I was too lenient in my judg- 
ment.’ 

** Are we to listen to any more of 
this, messieurs ?” said the colonel, ris- 
ing; “or is it from me that chastise- 
ment is to come ?” 

“No; I have the right, I claim the 
place, I am the youngest subaltern, I 
am the ‘cadet of the corps!’” ¢ried 
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half-a-dozen in a breath ; but Carrier's 
voice overbore the others, saying— 

«* Comrades, seem to forget that 
this is my quarrel: I will not yield my 

right to any one!” 

“a Yes, yes,” exclaimed several voices 
together; ‘Carrier says truly. The 
affair i is his. We fight with the sabre, 
citizen, in the Chasseurs-a-Cheval. Is 
the weapon to your liking ?” 

*¢ One arm is the same to me as an- 
other,” replied I; and unfortunately this 
was too literally the case, since i was 
equally inexpert in all! 

“You can claim the pistol, if you 
wish it,” whispered an old captain, with 
a snow-white moustache. ‘ The chal- 
lenged chooses his weapons.” 

“ The sabre be it, then,” exclaimed 
Carrier, catching me up at once. 

‘* Not if the citizen prefer the pistol,” 
interposed the captain. 

“He has already made his choice 
he said all weapons were alike to 
him.” 

“Quite true,” 
so !” 

‘*The greater fool you, then !” mur- 
mured the ¢ captain between his teeth. 
You might just as well have given 
yourself your chance. Carrier won’t be 

so generous to you !” 

“ Will you be my second ?” asked I 
of him. 

“‘ Ma foi! if you wish it,” said he, 
with a shrug of the shoulders, and a 
glance of such tender pity, that could 
notbe mistaken. ‘* Let usfollow them!” 

And so saying, we strolled leisurely 
on after the others, who, now passing 
through a small wicket, entered a little 
wood that adjoined the garden. A few 
minutes more brought us to an open 
space, which I rightly guessed had 
been often before the scene of similar 
affairs, 

I had never witnessed a duel in my 
life. Iktiew nothing of the formali- 
ties which were observed in its arrange- 
ment ; and the questions which I asked 
the captain so palpably betrayed my 
ignorance, that he stared at me with 
mute astonishment. 

«¢ Have you any friends, boy,” asked 
he, after a pause, “to whom I can 
write for you ?” 

‘¢ Not one,” said I. 

“All the better!” rejoined he, 
tersely. 

I nodded an assent; and from that 
moment we understood each other per- 
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fectly. No lengthy explanation could 
more plainly have declared that he 
thought I was doomed, and that J 
concurred in the foreboding. 

**My sabre will be too heavy for 
you, boy,” said he; “ I'llsee and bor- 
row a lighter one from one of my com- 
rades. Chasteler, will you lend me 
yours ?” 

* Par bleu! that will I not. I'd 
never wear it again if used in such a 

uarrel,” 

‘*‘ Right, Chasteler,” cried another ; 
“«T hope there is only one amongst us 
could forget an insult offered to the 
whole regiment.” 

“‘I wore my epaulette when you 
were in the cradle, Lieutenant Haut- 
main,” said the old captain; ‘so 
don’t pretend to teach me the feelings 
that become a soldier. There, boy,” 
he added, drawing his sabre as he 
spoke, “take mine.” 

By this time my antagonist had di- 
vested himself of coat and neckcloth ; 
and stood, with open shirt-breast, and 
the sleeve of his sword-arm rolled up 
to the shoulder, before me. He was 
as much an overmatch for me in 
strength and vigour as in skill; and I 
felt an acute sense of shame in pitting 
myself against him. As he swung his 
sabre jauntily to and fro, with the 
dexterous facility of a practised swords- 
man, I could read the confidence with 
which he entered upon the encounter. 

“Tt is the first time you ever 
handled a sword, I think ?” said the 
captain, as he assisted me off with my 
coat. 

«The very first,” said I, endeavour- 
ing, I know not how successfully, to 
sinile, 

** Par blen!” cried he aloud. ‘This 
is no better than a murder! The boy 
knows nothing of fencing; he never 
had a sabre in his hands till now.” 

**He should have thought of that 
before he uttered an insult,” said 
Carrier, placing himself *‘ en garde.” 
** Come on, boy !” 

The offensive look and manner in 
which he spoke, so carried me away, 
that I rushed in, and aimed a cut at 
his head. He parried it, and came 
down with a sharp stroke on my shoul- 
der, exclaiming, ‘ga/’ as he did it. 
The same word followed every time 
that he touched me; nor did it re- 
quire the easy impertinence of the 
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glances he gave towards his comrades 
to show that he was merely amusing 
himself; as, at one moment, he covered 
my face with blood, and at another 
disarmed me by a severe wound on 
the wrist. 

‘«¢ Enough of this—too much of it !” 
cried the captain, as the blood streamed 
down my cheeks from a cut on the 
forehead, and almost blinded me. 

«© When he says so, it will be time 
to stop—not till then,” said Carrier, 
as he gave me a sharp cut on the neck. 

My rage so overpowered me at this, 
that I lost all control over myself; 
and, resolving to finish the struggle at 
once, I sprang at him—and, with both 
hands on my sword, made a cut at his 
head. The force was such that the 
blow broke down his guard, and felled 
him to the earth, with a tremendous 
wound of the scalp; and there he lay, 
stunned and senseless, while, scarcely 
more conscious, I stood over him. 
Passion had up to that sustained me ; 
but loss of blood and exhaustion now 
succeeded together, and I reeled back 
and fainted. 

Though terribly hacked and sorely 
treated, none of my wounds were dan- 
gerous; and after being bandaged, 
and stitched, and plastered in various 
ways, I was able—or, at least, insisted 
that I was able—to pursue my jour- 
ney that evening; and away we drove, 
with no very grateful recollection of 
Valence, except, indeed, towards the 
old captain, who saw us off, and 
took a most affectionate leave of us at 
parting. 

Margot had heard from the hostess 
enough to show her that I had been 
her champion and defender, though in 
what cause she could not possibly di- 
vine. Whatever her anxiety to learn 
the facts, she never put a single ques- 
tion to me as we went along, her sole 
care being to do whatever might as- 
suage my pain and alleviate my suffer- 
ing. Thanks to this kindness, and the 
cool air of an autumn night, I fra- 
velled with comparatively little uneasi- 
ness; and as day was breaking we 
entered the quiet street of the Tittle 
village. 

“‘ There—yonder is our house—the 
porch with the jasmine over it. Oh! 
how the rose-trees have grown !” 

Such was Margot’s exclamation, as 
we drew up at the door. 
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I po not know how far other men’s 
experiences will corroborate the opi- 
nion; but for myself I will say, that 
more than once has it occurred to me, 
to remark that some of the most mo- 
notonous periods of my life have been 
those to which I often look back with 
the greatest pleasure, and love to think 
over as amongst the happiest. ‘The 
time I passed at Linange was one of 
these. Nothing could be more simple 
—nothing more uniform than our life 
there. The unhappy circumstance to 
which I have already alluded had com- 
pletely estranged from the family any 
of those with whom they might have 
associated. From some, the former 
rank and condition of the house sepa- 
rated them; from others they were 
removed by political bias; and to the 
rest the event of which I have al- 
ready spoken was the barrier. Thus, 
then, was our life passed, within the 
limits of an humble household of four 
persons. The old marquis—for such 
was he still styled by us—was a fine 
specimen of the class to which he be- 
longed ; proud and stately in manner, 
but courteous almost to humility in his 
bearing to one beneath his roof. Un- 
broken by misfortune, he trusted that 
—although not in his time—the world 
would yet return to its ancient course, 
and the good king ‘‘have his own 
again.” His personal calamities sat 
lightly on him, or rather, he bore them 
bravely. If he spoke of his former 
state and position, it was in regret for 
those faithful followers he could no 
longer support ; not for himself, whose 
wants were few, and whose habits de- 
manded no luxuries. In the calling 
that he practised for his maintenance, 
he saw rather an occasion for pride 
than humiliation. There was but one 
topic from which he shrunk back, nor 
could all his courage enable him to ap- 
proach that. When I first saw him, it 
was after a severe attack brought on 
by the dreadful tidings from Paris ; and 
yet his composure seemed to me almost 
bordering on indifference, and I half 
revolted against the calm elegance of a 
good breeding that seemed above the 
reach of all feeling. Ursule was a 
*‘nun,” and whether the walls around 


her were those of a cloister or a cot- 
tage, her heart was enclosed within the 
observances of the convent. She rose 
hours before day-break, to pass her 
time in prayer and solitude. She fast- 
ed, and toiled, and observed penances, 
exactly as if beneath the rule of the 
superior. She had been singularly 
handsome, and there was still a cha- 
racter of beauty in her features, to which 
her devotional life imparted an expres- 
sion of sublimity such as I have never 
seen even in “¢a Raphael.” Suffering 
and sorrow seemed so blended with 
hopefulness — present agony so tinc- 
tured with a glorious future—that, to 
me at least, she appeared almost an- 
gelic. 

As for “ Margot,” child as she was, 
the whole care of the household de- 
volved upon her. The humblest ‘ me- 
nage” is not without its duties, and to 
these she addressed herself at once. It 
was on the day after my arrival, and 
while just meditating a return to Paris, 
that symptoms of fever first showed 
themselves, and a severe shivering, fol- 
lowed by intense headache, showed me 
that I was not to escape the conse- 
quences of my unhappy encounter. 
Ursule, whose experience in’ hospital 
life had been considerable, was the first 
to see the mischief that threatened, 
and at once persuaded me to submit to 
treatment. The old marquis was soon 
at my bedside, but as quickly did he 
perceive that the case was beyond his 
skill, ‘The surgeon of the village was 
now sent for; he bled me largely, 
dressed my wounds, administered some 
cooling drink, and then left me to that 
terrible interval which precedes mania, 
and when the enfeebled intellect strug- 
gles for mastery against the force of 
wandering faculties. 

In my wild fancies, all the incidents 
of my early days, the little adventures of 
boyhood, my mountain ramble, and my 
life in Paris, came back, and I talked 
with intense eagerness to those around 
me of them all. Short intervals of 
consciousness, like gleams of sunlight 
in a lowering sky, would break through 
these, and then I saw beside the bed 
the kind faces, and heard the gentle 
accents of my friends. ‘‘ Ursule” and 
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«* Margot” scarcely ever left me. In 
the dark hour of the long night, if a 
weary sigh escaped me, one of them 
was sure to be near to ask if I was in 
pain, or if I needed anything. How 
often have I turned away from these 
gentle questionings to hide my face 
within my hands and cry, not in sor- 
row, but in a thankful outpouring of 
emotion, that I, the poor, unfriended, 
uncared-for orphan, should be thus 
watched, and tended, and loved ! 

It was not till after a lapse of weeks 
that I was pronounced out of danger, 
nor even till long after that, that I 
could arise from my bed. Shall I ever 
forget the strange confusion of ideas 
that beset me, as I first found myself 
alone one morning in the little garden, 
scarcely knowing if I was still dream- 
ing, or if all was reality around me! 
Where was I? how came I there? 
were questions that I could not follow 
to a solution. Some resemblance in 
the scenery with the country around 
Reichenau, assisted the mystification, 
and from the entanglement of my 
thoughts no effort could rescue me. 
As, one by one, memories of the past 
came up, there came with them the sad 
reflection of my own lonely, isolated 
condition in life. The humblest had a 
home—had those around them to whose 
love znd affection they could lay claim 
as from blood and kindred—who bore 
the same name, were supported by the 
same hopes, cheered by the same joys, 
and sorrowed for the same sufferings ! 
It was true that no affection a sister 
could bestow could exceed that I had 
met with where Iwas. There was not 
a kindness of which I had not been the 
object. Was I, could I be ungrateful 
forthese? Far fromit!—my melancholy 
lay in the thought, that these were the 
very evidences of my own forlorn lot, 
and that compassion and pity were the 
sentiments that prompted them in my 
behalf. 

I knew besides, that in my long ill- 
ness I must have proved a grievous 
burthen to those whose own circum- 
stances were straitened to the utmost 
limit of narrow fortune. I saw about 
me comforts, even luxuries, that must 
have cost many a privation to acquire. 
I felt that in succouring me, they had 
imposed upon themselves the weight 
of many a future want. These were 
afflicting considerations, nor could all 
my ingenuity discover one resource 
against them. I was still too weak to 
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walk—my limbs tottered under me as I 
went. Perhaps it were better it had 
been so, since I really believe if I 
had strength sufficient for the effort, 
notwithstanding all the shame that 
might attach to my ingratitude, I 
should have fled from the house that 
moment, never to return! It was in 
the abandonment of grief arising from 
these thoughts that ‘‘ Ursule” dis- 
covered me. With what tenderness 
did she rally my drooping spirits! how 
gently did she chide my faint-hearted- 
ness! 

«¢ You must rise above these things, 
Jasper,” said she tome. ‘ You must 
learn to see that the small ills of life are 
difficult to be borne, just because they 
suggest no high purpose.” 

And from this she went on to tell me 
of the noble devotion of the missionary 
—the splendid enthusiasm that elevated 
men above every thought of peril, and 
taught them to court danger and con- 
front suffering. How mean and sordid 
did she represent every other ambition 
in comparison with this. How ignoble 
was the soldier's heroism when placed 
beside the martyrdom of the priest. 
With consummate art she displayed 
before my boyish fancy all that was at- 
tractive, all that was picturesque in the 
missionary’s life. To glowing descrip- 
tions of scenery and savage life suc- 
ceeded touching episodes of deep 
interest and passages of tenderest emo- 
tions. The power of the Church— 
whether as consoler or comforter, as 
healing the sick or supporting the 
weak-hearted— being never forgot- 
ten. If she saw that my mind dwelt 
with pleasure on pictures of splen- 
dour, she lingered on scenes of great- 
ness and royal power, when priests 
associated with monarchs as their guides 
and counsellors. If, at another mo- 
ment, the romance seemed to engage 
my attention, she narrated incidents of 
the most affecting kind. At these mo- 
ments, it was strange to mark how the 
cold and almost stern reserve of the 
cloister seemed lost in the glowing en- 
thusiasm of the devotee. It was not 
the nun, broken down by fasting, 
wasted by penance, and subdued by 
prayer ; but thealmost inspired daughter 
of the Church, glorying and exulting 
in its triumph. She gave me hooks to 
read — lives of saints and martyrs, of 
devoted missionariesand pious Fathers. 
If, in some instances, the sufferings 
they endured seemed more than mere 
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hum nanity could support, the trium- 
phant joy of their victories appeared to 
partake of a celestial brilliancy. Day 
by day—hour by hour, did she pursue 
the theme, till the subject, like a river 
fed by a thousand rills, overflowed all 
else in my mind, and left no room for 
aught but itself, 

It was not difficult for her to show 
that the frightful condition of France 
at the period—its lawless confiscations, 
its pillage, and its bloodshed—all dated 
from the extinction of the Church. 
The task was an easy one to contrast 
past peace and h: appiness with present 
anarchy and suffering. I reflected long 
and deeply on the subject. If doubts 
assailed me, I came to her to solve 
them ; if difficulties embarrassed me, 
I asked her to explain them. I applied 


the question to the circumstances of 


my own position in life, and began to 
believe that it was exactly the career to 
suitme. I eagerly inquired, next, how 
the fitting education might be obtained; 
and learned that, since the destruction 
of the religious societies of France and 
the Low Countries, many had emi- 
ated to Spair and Italy, ‘and some to 
England. Sister “ Ursule” was in cor- 


respondence with more than one of 


these, and promised to obtain all the 
information I sought for—meanwhile, 
she besought me to devote my whole 
mind and thoughts to these sacred sub- 
jects, withdrawing, so far as I might, 
all my desires and ambition from the 
world. 

Margot, I am obliged to own, con- 
tributed but little to aid my pious pur- 
pose—her gay and joyous nature had 
no sympathy with asceticism and re- 
straint. The poets and dramatists, 
whose works she read in secret, in- 
spired very different thoughts from the 
subject of my studies ; her childish 
buoyancy could not endure the weight 
of that gloom which a life of denial im- 
poses ; and, whenever we were alone 
together, she rallied me on my newly- 
assumed seriousness, as on a costume 
which I would soon discover to be in- 
sufferable. 

I dwell on these things, trifling as 
they are, because they convey the cu- 
rious conflict which my mind sus- 
tained at this time, andjthe struggle 
that went on within me between the 
tendencies natural to my age, and the 
impulses that grew out of a sudden en- 
thusiasm. Perhaps I might not care 
to recall them, if it was not that 
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they remind me of Margot, such 
as I then remember her. I see her 
before me: her dark eyes flashing with 
daring brilliancy, dropped in a half 
rebellious submission, her changing 
colour, her fair and open brow, her 
beautiful mouth, with all its varying 
expression, her very gait, haughty 
even inits girlish gaiety—all rise to my 
mind's eye; and I feel even yet within 
me the remembrance of that strange 
distrust and bashfulness with which 
I endeavoured to reply to her witty 
sallies, and recall her to a seriousness 
like my own! I was no hypocrite, and 
yet she half hinted that Iwas ; neither 

was it a dash of thoughtless enthusiasm 
that carried me away, though she often 
said so. It was the very reverse of 
vanity or self-exaltation—it was humi- 
lity that prompted me to devote my- 
self to a career from which others might 
have been withheld by the ties of home 
and affection. 

‘You forget, Margot,” cried I 
one day, when she bantered me be- 
yond endurance, ‘that I am already 
an idle and homeless being, without 
one on earth to love me!” 

** But [love you, Jasper!” said she, 
seizing my hand and pressing it to her 
lips; and then, as suddenly dropping it, 
she became pale as death, and stag- 
gered as if falling. I caught her in 
my arms, but she disengaged herself 
at once, and with her hands pressed 
closely over her face, fled from the 
spot. 

From that day she never jested with 
me, nor even alluded to my choice of 
a career. She, I fancied, even avoided 
being alone with me as she used to be ; 
the pl 1yful tricks she had indulged in 
of hiding my serious books, or substi- 
tuting for them others of a very diffe- 
rent kind, were all abandoned. Her 
whole manner and bearing were 
changed, nor could I fail to see that 
there was no longer between us the 
cordial frankness that hitherto united 
us. If this were, in one respect, a 
source of sorrow to me, in another 
there was a strange secret charm in 
that reserve, so full of meaning—in that 
shyness, so suggestive ! 

‘Up to that time I had been in the 
habit of reading with her some part of 
every day. My school-learning, such 
as it was, was yet fresh in my memory, 
and I was delighted to have a pupil so 
gifted and intelligent ; but from this 
time forth she never resumed her stu- 
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dies, but pretended a variety of occu- 
pations as excuses. I know not, I 
cannot even speculate on how this 
might have ended, when a sudden 
change of events gave a decisive turn 
to my destinies. 

The ‘ battonnier” who had so kindly 
undertaken to look after the little rem- 
nant of Monsieur Bernard’s fortune, 
was no less prompt than he had pro- 
mised. He made all the arrange:nents 
required by law, and corresponded with 
me on each step of the proceedings. 
In one of these letters was a postscript 
containing these words — ‘Is it true 
that you have had a serious ‘ rencon- 
tre’ with a captain of the ‘ Chasseurs- 
a-Cheval,’ who is still in danger from 
the wound he received ?” Before my 
reply to this question could have 
reached him, came the following brief 
note :— 

‘My pear Monsteur Carew,— 
I learned late last night the whole 
circumstances of the 
which I had asked an expk ination from 
you by my letter of Tuesday. The 
affair is a most unhappy one on every 
account, but on none more than the 
fact, that your antagonist was Captain 
Carrier, the brother of the celebrated 
member of the ‘* Constituent”’ of that 
name. I need scarcely remind you, 
that his friends, numerous and influen- 

tial as they are, are now your bitterest 
enemies, They are at this moment 
busily employed in making searches 
into your previous life and habits; and 
should all other sources of accusation 
fail, will inevitably make your na- 
tionality the ground of attack, and 
perhaps denounce you as a spy of the 
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English Government. The source 
from which I obtained this information 
leaves no doubt of its correctness, as 
you will acknowledge, when I add, 

that it enables me to forward to you, 
by this enclosure, a passport for Eng- 

land, under the name of Bernard. “T 
also transmit a bank order for one 
thousand francs, which I beg you will 
use freely, as if your own, and part of 
a fund, the remainder of which I will 
take an early opportunity of placing in 
your hands. ‘The hurried nature of 
my present communication prevents 
me adding more, than that I am very 
faithfully your friend.” 

Hisinitials alone were inscribed at the 
foot of this most extraordinary epistle. 
I hastened to show it to the mar- 
quis, who, on learning the name of 
the writer, pronounced him one of the 
first men at the French bar. 

« The warning of suchaman,” saidhe, 
**must not be neglected; and although 
Carrier’s faction have fallen, who can 
answer wW he at to-morrow m ay bring 
forth ? At all events, your position as 
an alien is highly perilous, and you 
must see to your si afety at once.” 

As for the concluding portion of the 
letter, he could not assist me to any 
explanation of it. The nearest ap- 
proach to elucidation was, that many 
of the leading lawyers of Paris were 
frequently selec ted by their clients as 
depositaries of property, and that it 
was just possible such had been the 
case here. 

With this meager suggestion, he 
left me, and I proceeded, with a heavy 
heart, to make my preparations for 
departure. 


TO Ss, (IN THE HIMALAYAS. ) 


I heard thy voice in silvery clearness ringing, 
Where cheequered shadows of old oak-trees fell— 


Its tones again, twelve w 


sary months, 


were bringing 


Back to that hour when last we said faréwell ! 

Ah! lovely sound that on mine ear doth dwell, 
Conjuring sweet mournful fancies of the past : 

Thou mak’st me start !—my lab’ring breast doth swell 
With those few words upon the ‘cold air cast ; 

For here they live like feathered seeds, that find 
A fertile spot in some secluded dell. 

And lo! I see thyself—thy green robe flying 
Where sadly moans above the mountain wind. 

Another moment! in mine arms thou'rt lying, 
Blest recompense for one long year of sighing! 


Landour, 


de H. A. 
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IRISH RIVERS,-——NO,. IX. 


TUE SUIR—PART I. 


The gentle Suire, that making way 
By sweet Clonmel, adorns rich Waterford."— Fairie Queen. 


Tuvs sung Edmund Spencer of the 
flowing river, along the banks of which 
we mean to conduct the reader. What 
deep and saddening recollections come 
o’ar our spirit as we peruse these lines! 
Gentle river, gushing forth from thy 
cradled home among the secluded 
mountains, thou windest between 
high and beautiful banks—now skirt- 
ing waving forests, now glancing along 
sunny glades; 
busy, bustling commerce, 
noble mansions, begirt by lawn and 
woodland; in thy glassy depths re- 
flecting many a gorgeous ruin of kingly 
palace, b: ronial ci sastle, or monastic 
pile! But how oft was thy tide purpled 
with human gore! In d: iys long va- 
nished, around and about thy purling 
stream was fought many a fierce con- 
flict. Here encountered Danish, Nor- 
man, and Saxon invaders, and the 
ancient people of the |: ind— the Trish 
against the stranger. ‘Thy echoing bo- 
som rang with the war- shouts of Pem- 
broke’s. stalworth earl, hight Strong- 
bow, the martial cry of Raymond Le- 
Gros and hisband of steel-clad knights. 
The wild Farrah! of the wood-kern 
startled the glens of Sliabh-namhan- 
Jfionn. Again, in later years, the strife 
was renewed, and thy stout guardian 
castles were summoned by a strong 
voice to yield to the conquering ge- 
neral, England’s Lord Protector! The 
awe-inspiring Cromwell traversed thy 
course, and cries of battle, and war's 
dread sounds proclaimed his advent. 


gliding by 


Terrible events marked his career of 


flame, but these were not so revolting 
as some yet to come—the war of ex- 
termination ! — not carried on boldly 
in the battle-field, when man meets 
man in the face of day, and strives, in 
bodily conflict, front to front, but 
the murderous and barbarous system 
of assassinations which for years oc- 
curred from day to day, and week 
to week — when the victim is struck 
down in his moment of fancied secu- 
rity, and taken ruthlessly from the 
bosom of his family, with ‘all his 


hurrying past towns of 


imperfections on his head!” The 
name of this river has been sub- 
jected to various modes of spelling. 
Suir, Suire, Shower, Shuir, and Sewer. 
Vallancy, in his ‘* Collectanea de Rebus 
Hibernicis,” No. XII. p. elxi. of the 
preface, treats the word with his Ori- 
ental style. He remarks that ‘* Suris 
or Syris, was the Egyptian name of the 
river Nile, a name adopted by the 
Trish in the river Suir, that runs by 
the city of Waterford;” and then 
shows how the word, under different 
variations of orthography, in several 
languages, means water. 

The river has its source in the parish 
of Killea, barony of Ikerrin, and county 
Tipperary. Ikerrin was formerly called 
Hy-Cerin. It was the territory of 
the O’Me aghers, subordinate chiefs 
under O' Carroll, Toparch of Ely. The 
part of Killea in which the Suir rises 
lies on the east side of Benduff moun- 
tain (hi, a hill with an abrupt peak, 
and ob, black), forming a continua- 
tion of the Devil’s-Bit range, extending 
in the direction of Roscrea. It is not 
a little singular that the ‘ Stubborn 
Nore” and ‘ Goodly Barrow,” as 
Spencer calls them, have their source 
in the same neighbourhood; and after 
performing each its appointed course, 
the three great streams— 

“ All which, long sundered, do at last accord, 


To join in one, ere to the sea they come— 
So flowing all from one, all one at last become.” 


Quitting its elevated source, the 
Suir pursues its course eastward, by 
Skehana, and crosses the road leading 


from Roscrea to Templemore. This 
portion of its course is straight, and in 
the dry season, presents more the ap- 
pearance of a road than the bed of a 
river, 

Arriving at the parish of Killavi- 
noge, the Suir abandons its course, 
which hitherto had been eastward, and 
now flows south-west towards the vil- 
lage of Golden. In the flat country 
north-east of Templemore, its waters 
flow past Eastwood House, and glide 
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beneath the arches of Knocknageeragh 
bridge (cnoé-na-5e 4piayo—literally, 
the Hill ofthe Champion). Thestream 
flowing from Dromard commingles its 
waters with the Suir opposite East- 
wood. We must not pass by Dromard 
without a passing allusion to the former 
possessor, who was a stirring partisan 
for the rights of the great mass of his 
countrymen, George Lidwell. On 
some occasion of popular exertion he 
came in collision with the then Secre- 
tary of State, Sir Charles Saxton, 
which resulted in Lidwell’s sending a 
hostile message. ‘The parties being 
bound over to keep the peace in Ire- 
land, agreed to repair toa foreign land 
to adjust their difference. On that 
occasion Mr. Lidwell published a letter, 
bequeathing a dear child, in the event 
of his falling, as a sacred legacy to the 
care of his countrymen. ‘The dispute 
having been arranged without blood- 
shed, the circumstance occasioned the 
following lines :— 
“The hero of Erin escaped from the slaughter, 

By keeping the Hebrew command, 


The one loved his parents, the other his daughter, 
To keep him alive in the land.” 


Following the course of the river for 
about half a mile, we reach the old 


narrow bridge of Aghall, and a short 
distance further, the nearest approxi- 


mation of the stream to the town of 


Templemore. This name is derived 
from the locality being occupied, in 
former times, by Knights Templars, 
and one of the entrances to the de- 
mense of Sir J. Carden, Baronet, is 
supposed to be a remnant of the pre- 
ceptory of these reverend warriors. 
The Priory, now occupied by theCarden 
family, is of recent erection. ‘The 
timber in the park is very fine, and 
charming landscapes are formed by the 
extensive lawns, the magnificent clumps 
of trees, and the presence ofa fine 
sheet of water; the whole backed by 
the lofty range of the Devil’s-Bit moun- 
tain, so called from a singular in- 
dentation, as if a portion had been 
taken out. The town of Templemore 
is a good sized one, and the approaches 
derive much picturesque beauty and 
effect from rows of fine ash-trees, 
which form handsome vistas. ‘There 
are large barracks which add to the 
importance of the pli ace, and several 
gentlemen’s seats are in the neighbour- 
hood. In a cave in the Devil’s-Bit 
mountain was found, in 1790, a curious 
manuscript, in old Irish characters, 


enclosed in a case, formed partly of 
silver, adorned with glass ornaments. 
It proved to be a copy of the Gosovels 
in the Latin language, and is nuw in 
the possession of Sir “William Betham, 
Ulster King at Arms. 

We now ~beholk ithe Suirin a new 
phase. Increased by the addition of 
a few tributary stre: ums, it ceases to 
creep along the murmuring mountain 
rivulet, bué henceforward must be re- 
garded as a bold and noble river. The 
addition of the Templemore river, and 
a stream issuing from the parish of 
Drom, have added considerably to its 
size, and it flows along in its course 
majestic and powerful. Not far from 
the source of this last-mentioned stream 
are the extensive and venerable ruins 
of Knocka Castle, one of the proud 
dwellings of De Marisco or Morres 
family. Another of their mansions in 
this county was the Castle of Lattera, 
or according to Colgan, Lettir-Odran, 
charged in a.p, 1247, by Maurice and 
Juliana De Marisco, with an annuity 
for providing lights in one of the 
chapels of St. Lhomas’s Abbey, Dublin. 
Sir James Morres lived at Lattera, and 
occasionally at Knocka, in the days of 
the Henrys V. and VI., and was 
buried in the church of ‘the former 
place, where it is said St. Odran (pro- 
nounced Oran) had a school for 31000 
pupils in the sixth century. A scion 
of this house, Sir Oliver Morres, 
Knight, and who lived in the stormy 
days of bluff King Harry VIII., was, 
or tradition speaks false, a man of ex- 
traordinary strength. The village 
now called Farney Bridge, in this 
county, is said to have acquired its 
Irish name Droechad-na-fearna, from 
the circumstance of Sir Oliver having 
there thrown a horse and his rider 
over the battlements of the bridge, 
into the river. 

Less than a mile from Knocka, 
northwards, the attention of the 
tourist is attracted by a spacious cir- 
cular castellated school-house ; with all 
the freshness of recent erection about 
it. Below the bridge of Loughmore, 
and within some two hundred yards, on 
the right bank of the Suir, stands in 
proud, but decayed grandeur, an ex- 
tensive and stately ruin, once the ba- 
ronial mansion of the Purcells. Lough- 
more Castle is, exteriorly, one of the 
largest and least ruined e¢ astles, perhaps, 
in Ireland. ‘The south wing is com- 
posed of a square solidly- built tower, 
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the compact masonry of which seems 
to bid defiance to the teeth of time. 

This portion is evidently of greater 
antiquity than the remainder “of the 
structure. It served as the main keep 
or garrison, where the martial ret ainers 
of the baron kept “ watch and ward.’ 

Daylizht gleams timidly through the 
narrow loopholes which SeT VE ol for 
windows, but were rather better adapt- 
ed as a secure means for the occupants, 
if besieged, discharging their missiles 
against the foe “man, while they remain- 
ed unseen, and protected by stone mul- 
lions and iron-barred bulwarks. In the 
upper rooms are huge fireplaces, yet 
blackened and smoke-stained, though 
the beating rain and drenching sleet 
might long, ere this, have washed out 
all traces left by the watch-fires. The 
other portions of the castle, consisting 
of the centre and northern wing, appear 
of later date ; and were built in a style 
better suited to the exigencies of a more 
refined existence. The square deep- 
set windows have mullions of hewn 
stone, and the size of the rooms, their 
lofty height, and decorated chimney- 
tops, denote the work of an architect 
of no mean pretension, Extensive 


gardens, once perhaps me fond object 


of some graceful lady’s care, now over- 
grown with weeds oo rank grass, 
spread out around the northern | side, 
A high wall, partly in ruinous gaps, 
formerly protected the fruit and 
flowers that no longer cast their sweet- 
ness on the desert air. Here once 
might be seen broad terraces precise 
and trim, yet stately in their forma. 


lity, and to which the paintings of 


Watteau and Wilson have given im- 
mortality. It is easy to trace the par- 
terres and terrace-walks rising parallel 
beside the ponds, ane nthe castle 
and the river. The gardens were laid 
out in that stiff style of landse: ape gar- 
dening belonging to the French ‘and 
Dutch, and which differs so much 
trom our notions of the free and grace- 
ful picturesque. Lying at a distance 
of about a-quarter of a mile towards 
the north-west, are the ruins of Lough- 
more church. It cannot have been re- 
markable at any time, and its date is 
unknown. Ave hdall does not mention 
it in his “ Monasticon.” Probably it 
was a private chapel belonging to the 
castle. The principal portion now re- 
maining is a stone-roofed chamber or 

vault, which, in all likelihood, served 
as a strong room for the preservation 
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of the plate and other valuables of the 
house. It is long since the voice of 
the pastor uttered P payers for the 
living within those walls. Like most 
of the ruined temples of worship in 
Ireland, it has been a favourite resting- 
place for the descendants of those 
whose piety served to erect it. 

Among the numerous tombs with 
which the areais strewn, is one wherein 
is deposited all that earth receives of 
the Purcells — the lords of the neigh- 
bouring castle. They were a high and 
hs sughty race in days of yore; ‘titular 
barons of Loughmore. This title was 
acquired, either in right of their large 
possessions around Loughmore, or per- 
haps was conferred by the Lords Pa- 
latine, who had authority to create 
peers in their respective palatinates, 
The founder of the race, Hugh Pur. 
cell, was an oflicer of rank in the reign 
of Lienry II., and his descendant, the 
last recognised baron of Loughmore, 
equipped and commanded a regiment 
of dragoons at the battle of Aughrim, 
and fought for the cause of that worth- 
less Stuart, the dastardly James LI. 
Not choosing to strike another blow for 
so hopeless a cause, after the defeat at 
Aughriin, the baron gathered together 
the handful of men who survived that 
eventful day, and rode from the field. 
He started for Loughmore, which he 
is said to have reached the same night, 
and speedily left this country for ever. 
The castle suffered from fire ; traces 
yet denote the presence of the devour- 
ing element, and abandoned by its 
owner, the walls sunk rapidly to de- 
cay. Sir Nicholas Purcell was the in- 
heritor in a. p. 1720. He died with- 
out male issue. Resuming our journey 
by the river-side, we 1 reach a townland 
ralled Clonamue koge, now remarkable 
only for a well, held in high repute for 
miraculous cures. Another object, 
however, is not without its attractions 
for the inquisitive traveller—a clumsy, 
high, sharp gable and chimney, What 
an advantage to have a kind friend 
well acquainted with the locale, to in- 
vest every spot with interest—to tell us 
the history of every ruined pile, whe- 
ther a deserted abbey or chiefless 
castle ; now giving us the legend of 
the grey cairn, or blessed well; paint- 
ing the bright landscape which once 
bloomed before the eye, where now 
tangled brakes of fern, and 

* Blossomed furze unprofitably gay,” 
are alone visible — whose zeal and re~ 
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search into Celtic literature and anti- 
quities is well known, and appreciated 
by the members of the Royal Irish 
Academy. 

Being so fortunate we are enabled 
to lay before the reader the history of 
a castellated mansion ; and the upright 
gable and chimney only remaining, may 
serve as the attesting witness of how 
the sheriff got possession of Clona- 
muckoge. 

Towards the latter end of the 
eighteenth century, Denis O’Brien 
was an attorney well known for 
the skill and craft with which he con- 
trived to fasten some claims, in his 
own behalf, on the estates of the un- 
wary and unsuspecting, His profes- 
sional talents and experience enabled 
him to follow up with a tenacious grasp 
the hold he had once succeeded in ef- 
feeting. Fitzgibbon, afterwards Lord 
Chancellor and Earl of Clare, was, 
when at the bar, the advising counsel 
of Denis O’Brien; and while presiding 
on the bench, it is said, that on one 
occasion, when O’Brien was figur- 
ing rather disreputably in a Chan- 
cery suit, his lordship, adverting to 
O'Brien's conduct, in the presence of 
his quondam client, incautiously said— 
«* T know you, Mr. O’Brien ;” to which 
the ready-witted attorney instantly re- 
plied — ** No one has a better right, 
my lord! for my course was, for many 
years, directed by your lordship!” 

According tohis usual habit, O’Brien 
took some adyantage of the owner of 
Clonamuckoge, and contrived some 
process to get him out of possession. 
At that time the statute rendering the 
resistance to legal process a transport- 
able felony was not passed. The events 
I am about to narrate caused its enact- 
ment. No sooner did the owner learn 
that O’Brien was about to disposses 
him, than he congregated a number of 
persons in the house, and fortified it 
for defence against the sheriff, or 
O’Brien, or whosoever was about to 
assail it. Amongst the other retainers 
was a person named Connell, a most 
expert shot with the rifle, and whose 
practised aim was sure to hit whatever 
came within its range. The attack was 
made, and the conflict resembled the 
storming of a fortress. Various the suc- 
cesses on both sides, and the advan- 
tage gained one day was sure to be re- 
trieved the next. The forces of O’Brien 
effected an entrance into an out-house, 
from the loft of which a detachment 
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of the garris: n kept up a flanking fire, 
which effectually covered the principal 
entrance and two sides of the be- 
leagured citadel. The party on the 
loft were fully prepared for the storm, 
and had taken the precaution of sup- 
plying themselves with large iron pots, 
bullet-proof, in each of which a man 
took his station. The assailants be- 
neath sent up repeated discharges of 
musketry through the boarded floor, 
and their fire was returned with deadly 
effect, while the party above were un- 
harmed, the iron pots forming imper- 
vious shields; and after suffering a 
severe loss, the attacking party had 
eventually to abandon the siege. 

Defeated, but not dismayed, in the 
year 1784, O’Brien, with the civil 
authorities, strengthened by a party of 
military, made another onslaught ; but 
the number of the garrison, and the 
muster of allies assembled for the de- 
fence of the place, rendered the effort 
abortive. The deadly rifle of Connell 
was too well known to be lightly 
thought of in that part of the country, 
and no one cared to approach within 
range of so formidable a marksman. 

A letter, of which the following is a 
copy, written in relation to the pos- 
session of Clonamuckoge, to a deceased 
relative of our antiquarian friend, is 
incontrovertible evidence of the habits 
and dispositions of the higher classes 
at the period to which we refer. Short 
and unimportant though it is, how 
forcible its bearing upon the general 
history of Ireland in the eighteenth 
century :— 





** Dear »—I shall be much 
obliged to you to send me as many 
men as you possibly can to-morrow, to 
defend the possession of Clonamuck- 
oge. I shall meet them as early as I 
san on the lands of Brownstown, which 
is joining Clonamuckoge. I write 
also to . Ihope you will excuse 
this trouble. I assure youI expect it 
may be in my power to return the 
compliment. Iam, with love to my 
aunt and Mary, dear . 

«Your affectionate kinsman, 
“e 








“ Sunday, March 23, 1784." 


The writer of the foregoing letter 
kept his coach-and-four; and at the 
time of his death, was a deputy-lieu- 
tenant and justice of the quorum for 
the county Tipperary. His daugh- 
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ter was the wife of a British privy 
councillor, a celebrated M.P., and the 
holder of an important office in the 
diplomatic department. By the very 
active means to which we have alluded, 
the possession of the disputed mansion 
was retained for a long space of time, 

but the efforts of O’Brien for his prey 

never relaxed, and at length the sheriff 
was ordered to take it at all hazards. 
He accordingly brought a large party 
of military and two pieces of ord- 
nance from Clonmel, and with these 
and the aid of bailifis innumerable, 
commenced m: iking his approaches 
cautiously, as if in the heart of an 
enemy's country. Notwithstanding 
the power of the country, by which he 
was sustained, it was ‘thought more 
prudent to beat down the superb man- 
sion at a long distance, than venture 
within range of Connell’s dreaded 
rifle. So paramount was the desire to 
keep at a safe distance, that the 
twenty-four pounders opened their fire 
from so remote a battery, that their 
shot fell short. They were drawn 
nearer, and now not a volley blazed 
from the windows of Clonamuckoge. 
The balls from the heavy guns seemed 
at first to make faint impression upon 
the massive well-built walls; but em- 
boldened by the unlooked-for silence 
that reigned within, the cannons were 
_placed so close, that the balls pierced 
point-blank, and soon the front wall 
displayed its tottering state; the re- 
peated discharges of artillery reduced 
the costly dwelling to a heap of ruins. 

It was soon discovered, the wary gar- 
rison had evacuated the place on the 
prev ious eve ning. Despite the perse- 

vering obstinacy of O'Brien in seeking 
possession of the place, he was unab le 
to retain it when gained. He was re- 
moved by ejectment, the rightful owner 
restored to his lands, but alas! the 
ruins of his beautiful house encum- 
bered the ground, which remains to this 
day occupied by the tenants of his de- 
cendants.* 

Adjoining Clonamuckoge, is Browns- 
town, a handsome, highly-improved 
residence, the property of S. Cooke, 
Esq. There is a quaint old castle here, 
where some antique spoons, and other 
mementos of former days, were dis- 
covered. A handsome temple, sup- 
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ported on Ionic pillars, lends grace to 
the landscape in front of Brownstown 
House. 

Resuming our ramble by the river, 
we find it increased, as we proceed 
south towards Thurles, by the tribu- 
tary stream flowing from Lisheen. It 
descends, gliding by the ruined fane 
and burial-ground of Templeshane 
(John’s Church), and unites with the 
Suir nearly opposite the demesne of 
Brittas Castle, a handsome place worthy 
of the tourist’s inspection. 

The numerous houses now in sight 
announce a considerable towns and we 
approach Thurles —in Irish, ouplur 
(water-grass). Thurles looks tamely 
now ; and its ruined castles and pros- 
trate walls have nothing of their pris- 
tine power and strength. But once it 
was not thus. In days gone by, Thur- 
les was the residence of high and 
haughty chiefs. ‘There is still remain- 
ing ‘a large square castle close to the 
bridge, and outside the market- place. 
On the right-hand side of the street, 
leading towards Holy Cross, stood the 
castle, par excellence, with its massive 
wall and entrance between a square 
and round tower, called the gate. 
Within the bawn, or area, inside this 
gateway, was the court—in more recent 
times, one of the princely residences of 
the Mathew family. No trace of this 
building now remains. On the break- 
ing out of the rebellion of 1798, it was 
occupied as a barrack for yeomanry, 
being a place of consider able strength ; 
while thus tenanted, it was consumed. 
‘The common report then was, that it 
contained a valuable qui antity of gun. 
powder (part of the building being used 
as a magazine); and the ‘storeke seper 
having made sale of the gunpowder for 
his private advantage, set fire to the 
building to avoid detection. If the 
fact was true, the scheme defeated it- 
self, for no explosion took place during 
the fire, and certainly no powder was 
found afterwards. The Roman Catho- 
lic Archbishop of Cashel resides here ; 
one of his predecessors in the see, of 
the Butler fi imily, appropriated an ex~ 
cellent mansion as the archbishop’s 
abode. There are remains of stricken 
fields and holy funes now deserted, in 
every direction. It is to preserve these 
from oblivion, that our labours are, 


* The resistance offered to the sheriff, as detailed, was the proximate cause for the passing 
of the Act against Forcible Possession, 26th Geo. Ul. ¢. XXiy., A.D, 1786. 
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in a great measure, directed. The 
more important points of interest in 
Irish annals are known but to a few, 
when compared with the entire popu- 
lation of the kingdom, while the local 
traditions or historic events are secrets 
locked in the breast of the studious an- 
tiquarian or profound archeologist. 
It is to discover, to mark, and publish 
those of a land, the very rocks and 
caves of which are monuments of a 
former and almost extinct nationality, 
that we have laboured. We have se- 
lected the mode of following the course 
of the rivers, because it combines the 
description of scenic beauty and topo- 
graphical learning, with the traditions 
we wish to preserve. The populous 
towns are on their banks; the stately 
castle frowns over its tide; the hills 
have their round towers, calling back 
memories of early religious rites; the 
Druid’s cromlech, the circular fort; 
the rath; the hive-shaped cell — all 
speak of olden days, in mute, yet im- 
pressive signification. 

Religious buildings are sure to prove 
interesting objects of investigation. 
Archdall mentions a Carmelite friary, 
founded here by the family of Butlers, 
in 1300, and that in former ages a castle 
was erected, which belonged to the 
Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, 
Here was the scene of conflict between 
the Irish and the English invaders. 
In 1174, Roderick O’Connor defeated 
the English, with a loss to the latter of 
1,700 slain on the field.* The histo- 
rian attributes to Strongbow’s alarm on 
the loss of this battle that leader’s re- 
conciliation with Raymond Fitzwilliam 
De Carew, surnamed Le Gros, and 
the proffered alliance between Ray- 
mond and the fair Basilia de Clare, 
daughter of Pembroke’s Earl. With her 
he acquired a large portion of the con- 
quered country, with the title of Con- 
stable andStandard-bearer of Leinster. 
Some twenty years later, a. D. 1192, 
Thurles was again destined to be a 
fatal spot for the invaders. Ware 
mentions about this time, Donald 
O’Brien, King of Limerick, defeated 
the English in a battle at Durlus 
O'Fogarte, i.e., Thurles, in Hy-Fo- 
garty, now the barony of Eli O'Gar- 


* Taaffe Hist. Ireland. Vol. i. pp. 25-6. 
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ty. It is a curious coincidence, that 
a descendant of the Limerick king, 
the misguided but enthusiastic Smith 
O’Brien, should have been captured 
at the railway station here, in 1848. 
Wearied by the disappointment of the 
proud hopes too fatally cherished, and 
unwilling to allow the peasantry to 
become liable to the penalties of con- 
cealing one stigmatised as a traitor, Mr, 
O'Brien almost volunteered his own 
arrest. The fortunate captor received 
£500 reward, but his death shortly 
after prevented him enjoying the fruits 
of his capture. 

In the year 1851, there was a gene- 
ral synod of the archbishops and bi- 
shops of the Roman Catholic Church 
held here, presided over by the Roman 
Catholic Primate, Dr. Cullen, at which 
matters connected with the discipline 
and practice of the Roman Catholic 
religion were discussed, and the resolu- 
tions arrived at forwarded to Rome, 
for the approval of the Papal authori- 
ties there. 

Leaving behind us the portion of 
the river which, from its cradled home 
among the mountains, as far as Thur- 
les, may be denominated the legendary 
portion, we now commence our pro- 
gress with what may truly be desig- 
nated the historical part of the stream. 

Proceeding from Thurles we soon 
behold ‘Turtulla, the residence of N. V. 
Maher, M.P. This was the place where 
Major-General M‘Donald established 
his camp to check the insurgents in the 
foolish attempt at insurrection that dis- 
turbed the peace of the land in 1848; 
and some three miles below ‘Thurles, a 
monastic ruin, time-stained, roofless, 
and window-shattered, rose before us 
upon the river’s bank. The ‘‘dews of the 
summer night did fall,” and the ‘moon, 
sweet regent of the sky,” silvered the 
walls of the Abbey of Holy Cross, as 
we gazed reverently upon that glorious 
monument of a people’s piety. It is 
built on a slight eminence over the 
river, but the murmuring waters oft 
lulled the inmates as they passed their 
hours in contemplation, or mirrored 
the buildings as the shadows fell. The 
abbey traces a fur back antiquity, Ac- 
cording to Archdall,t it was founded 


¢ Full particulars of Raymond, his contemporaries, and descendants, will be found in a 
work privately printed by Sheffield Grace, Esq., F.S.A., entitled, “Memoirs of the Grace 


Family.” 
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by Donough Carbragh O’Brien, King 
of Limerick, in honour of the Holy 
Cross, St. Mary, and St. Benedict, 
for monks of the Cistercian order. The 
date of the appointment of first abbot 
was A.D. 1182, and in the account to 
which we refer, it seems to have ob- 
tained many charters and privileges 
conferred at the time of its endowment 
and confirmed by Kings John, Henry 
Ill., Edward IIL., and Richard II. 

The abbot was a peer of parliament, 
styled Earl of Holy Cross, the lands 
belonging to the abbe *y being an earl- 
dom. He was usually Vicar-General 
of the Cistercian order in Ireland. 

The name is said to have been given 
in consequence of the abbey having 
possession of a piece of the true cross, 
sent by Pope Pascal II., covered with 
gold and precious stones, to Donogh 
O'Brien, monarch of Ireland, and 
grandson of Brian Boru. That this 
abbey was the great resort of pilgrims 
is undoubted, and to the period of its 
dissolution, in Elizabeth’s reign, was 
one of the most beautiful abbeys in 
Treland, the ruins now before us are 
abundant proof. It is now the property 
of the Rev. Doctor Wall, F.'T.C.D., 
who has taken care to preserve it 
against intruders. 

The shadows of evening were deep- 
ening the gloom of the ruined pile as 
we wandered alone through the interior. 
It was built in a cruciform, and con- 
sisted of nave, church, and transept, 
with a lofty square belfry towering 
from the intersection of the cross. The 
embellishments, consisting of pointed 
arches supported by twisted pillars, 
the supporters connected in the centre 
by ogives passing diagonally from the 

angles, and the roofs of the twin 
chapels in each transept beautifully 
joined ; all denote the zeal with whic sh 
art was made subservient to the cause 
of religion. Yes, even in ruin, these 
exquisitely chiselled mullionsand carved 
window-frames, speak of the devotion 
of those who raised this house of prayer. 
There is much conducive to religious 
feeling in the lofty aisle, the choral 
service thrilling to the heart, the pes al. 
ing organ sw elling above the low voice 
of } prayer, and we turn with chastened 
thoughts as— 


“ The storied window, richly dight, 
Casts forth a dim religious light.” 


We see nothing irreverent in makin 
the temple of God as unlike the habi. 
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tation of mankind as it is possible to 
make it ; and thereby lifting our minds 
above the grovelling pursuits of daily 
life, until they become elevated and 
expanded with emotions such as angels 
might experie nee. Sculpture, pi aint- 
ing, music, the inspiration of the Divine 
Spirit within the soul of man, may be 
fittingly and most properly employed 
in the service of the Creator; and to 
this extent, at least, we can appreciate 
the beauty and solemn excellence with 
which the early Christians erected these 
houses of prayer. We were much 
struck with the singular beauty of 
several of the tombs contained within 
this abbey, especially one remarkably 
rich, with a stone vanopy and three 

Gothic arches, divided by mullions, the 
interstices filled with heraldic bearings. 
It has, unhappily, suffered much from 
time, but more from the ruder hands 
of man; canopy, arches, and pillars 
being sorely battered. Like many 
other monuments that have “ survived 
the name of those who reared them,” 
the person for whom this was designed 
is unknown, ‘Tradition assigns it to 
Donald More O’Brien, King of Lime- 
rick, the founder of the abbey, while 
two most eminent Irish antiquarians, 
Doctor Petrie and Sir William Betham, 
claim a more modern origin; the for- 
mer regarding it as having been raised 
in honour of Eleanor, daughter of 
James, the second Earlof Ormonde, and 
who married, in 1359, Gerald, fourth 
Earl of Desmond; Sir William is of 
opinion that the tomb is not that of 
the Countess of Desmond, but of Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Gerald, Earl of Kil- 
dare, wife of James, fourth Earl of 
Ormonde. He observes :—All the es- 
cutcheons of arms are in perfect order 
and position; the royal arms of Eng- 
land show the descent of the Butlers 
from the Plantagenets; the Butler 
coat is on the husband’s side, the Fitz- 
geralds on the wife’s; the cross on the 
first escutcheon may be, and possibly 
was, intended to represent that of St. 

George. This lady died about the 
year 1400. 

It is with something of reluctance 
we turn away from the contemplation 
of the shrines dedicated to religion and 
peace, to resume our intercourse with 
the harsh realities of this world. The 
lonely and desolate air of the half- 
prostrate ruins softens the heart to a 
kind of compassionate interest, and we 
contemplate with respect the remains 
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of departed greatness. ‘The atmosphere 
seems imbued with quiet; and the si- 
lence, which whispers caution lest our 
unhallowed steps should disturb some 
holy worshipper, recalls the seclusion 
of the cloistered inmates long since 
mouldered into dust. 

About a mile from Holy Cross, east- 
ward, is Killough —o also called the 
Garden of Ireland, because it is said, 
here may be found every rare herb 
that grows in Irish soil. Below Suir 
Cottage, within the hospitable walls of 
which we passed many of these joyous 
and happy days when life was in its 
spring, the river divides into two 
brs . a Here, in our younger days, 
have we sauntered many a time, finding 
more pleasure i in the compi anionship ot 
some cherished author, than we have 
met with in the busy and distracting 
cares of after years. 

We have now reached the Two 
Fords, as this division of the Suir is 
called, and not far off is a remarkable 
fountain, whence the water wells from 
the ground in such a quantity that it 
streams forth a considerable river; this 
spring is called ‘Tubbe1 adauran, and 
gives the county its name. Here met 
the ancient districts of Egonatch- 
Cashell and Hy-Fogartie. The Irish 
pronunciation of Tipperary is Tubber- 
adauran Contae—the county of the 
well of the two lands. 

Lower down at Rathconner the 
Suir is increased by the waters of the 
Clodiagh, after winding its course from 
the parish of Templederry , the locality 
of the celebrated Father Kenyon. 
This is the place where the young en- 
thusiast Meagher and his companions 
found the dreams of the patriot 
changed into the cold and stern reali- 
ties of the captive and the condemned. 
What a termination to— 


* Hopes that rose as proudly 
As each sculptured marble shrine ; 
And their prophets spake as loudly 
As their oracles divine, 
Grand resolves of giant daring 
Such as Titans breathed of old ; 
Brilliant aims their front uprearing, 


ow 


Like a temple roofed with gokl ? 


The Suir again mingles its stream, 
and about seven miles due west of 
the meeting of the waters of Rath- 
connor is the lonely grave of Edmund 
O’Dwyer, more generally known 
as Emun-ac-Knuc (Ned of the Hill). 
There is a sweet air composed to 
his name, and his predatory exploits 
form the theme of many a fireside 
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tale. He sleeps tranquilly in a se- 
questered spot in the parish of Doon, 
shut in by the Kilnamanagh mountains, 
On the left bank of the river is the 
castle of Nodstown, formerly occupied 
by the late Thomas Phelan, Esq., and 
on the right bank is Longfield House, 
the splendid residence of one dis- 
tinguished by every good quality of 
hez ad and heart—C. ‘Bianconi. The ad- 

vantages which this country has reaped 
from “the residence of this excellent 
man are so universally felt that we have 
no necessity for dilating upon them, 
but we indulge the hope that, having 
become linked to the soil, he may enjoy 
all the happiness and prosperity which 
the remembrance of a well-spent life is 
sure to bring to the evening of man’s 
days. 

The next object of interest to the 
wanderer by the Suir is the Bridge of 
Ardmoyle. There is a spacious house 
which was formerly occupied by an 
excellent friend, long since gone to his 
rest, Thomas Price. Whena boy, we 
were wont to pass many a pleasant 
day with this portly and good- natured 
old gentleman. He was passionately 
fond of angling in the broad Suir 
flowing before his dwelling, and the 
singular and uncommon fashion in 
which he plied the rod deserves to be 
narrated for the advantage of our 
sporting readers. He always fished 
on horseback, and the favourite cob, 
the companion of his sport, seemed to 
know the haunts of the full-grown 
trout as well as his master. Whena 
passing cloud o’ercast the clearness of 
the day, the cob was sure to ford the 
river until he came to the spot where 
the shallow yet rapid current met the 
smooth deep water. He then paused, 
and his old and experienced rider 
would cast the well-suited fly, and ere 
long the bending of the rod denoted 
the denizen of the water hooked. Then 
followed the dexterous use of the tackle 
which practice alone can teach. The 
cob, as much delighted as his master, 
would watch the sport until the plung- 
ing fish came floating on his side 
within reach of the extended landing. 
net. 

Some half a century back the Bridge 
of Ardmoyle was a favourite place for 
public executions, and at a still more 
remote period this place was the 
theatre of a bloody drama, enacted 
during the time when Sir Wm. St. 
Leger presided over Munster. A Cap. 
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tain Paisley caused several people to 
be shot, whom he found standing inof- 
fensively at their doors in Ardmoyle 
where he crossed the Suir. He then 
marched to Clonoulty, a distance of 
about two miles, where he put to death 
Philip Ryan, the chief person of the 
place. Several of the Irish nobility and 
gentry remonstrated with the Presi- 
dent, andexpected that Captain Pais- 
ley’s conduct would receive at least 
censure, if it did not expose him to 
punishment; but a grant of lands in 
the King’s County to Paisley, showed 
that his services were not unpleasing 
to the Government. Happily we have 
survived these relentless days, when 
the people of the land were outlaws in 
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One bright autumnal morning, towards 
the close of the twelfth century, a mar- 
tial cavalcade, consisting of about a 
hundred armed and mounted knights, 
descended one of the valleys of the 
Cele-Libanus, and, emerging into the 
plain, spurred their horses towards the 
sea-coast of Pheenicia, in the direction 
of Tyre. 

The leader of the warriors rode 
proudly foremost. He was completely 
armed, but his visor was up, and dis- 

layed the features of an eminently 

andsome man, in the early prime of 
life. The finely-chiselled outline of 
the face; the powerful, yet elastic 
frame of the Frankish warrior—for the 
arms and accoutrements of the knight, 
as well as the cross which was con- 
spicuously embroidered on his sur- 
coat, bespoke him a Crusader— were 
blended with an imperious brow and 
haughty expression, which impressed 
the beholder less pleasingly. 

The band had scarcely emerged from 
the mountain defile, when their com- 
mander—who had rapidly explored the 
horizon with an eagle glance—called to 
his nearest companion— 

«© What think ye, Count Henry, of 
that cloud of dust toward the south ? 
I should pronounce it the dust of many 
horsemen, and spurring towards us. 
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every sense of the word, and their lives 
and properties were alike at the mercy 
of whosoever cared to take either. 

Musing on the various incidents 
which have rendered famous the loca- 
lity to which we next bent our steps, 
we beheld the Suir glide beneath the 
arches of Comus Bridge; and, about a 
mile further, the river makes its near- 
est approach to the ancient city of 
Cashel. Permitting the stream to flow 
on its course, which here takes a turn 
to the westward, between the ruins 
of Ballynahinch Castle and Castle Lake 
Cottage, we soon traverse the mile and 
a half between the banks and Cashel— 
naclo3 (Chapel of the Bells). 
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Be they friends or foes, they shall not 
find us unprepared.” 

‘*We are still within easy reach of 
shelter,” said his companion, after gaz- 
ing a moment from under the screen 
of his gauntletted hand; ‘and, by my 
faith, 1 question if we had not better 
fall back upon the mountains. We 
are but a handful of men, and dare not 
venture to break lances with such a 
force of Moslems, as I take the party 
advancing towards us to be.” 

** Let the fox crawl to cover, Count 
de Champagne,” replied the leader 
haughtily ; ** Conrad of Montferrat 
does not conceal himself from his foes, 
were they twice the power they seem. 
For my part, I turn not back from the 
faces of these enemies of Christ.” 

‘**I counselled prudence, not cow- 
ardice,” retorted the Count of Cham- 
pagne with some asperity. ‘I but 
speak the lessons taught by our past 
bitter experience. Can we so soon 
forget the effects of our former rash im- 
prudence? Jerusalem is lost. Her 
king, the noble Lusignan, a captive!— 
and wherefore ? — but that a pseudo 
courage, and false principle of honour, 
impelled us to give battle at Tiberias, 
when we should have made a timely 
retreat before the overwhelming hosts 
of our assailants !” 
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*¢ The defeat at Tiberias, the surren- 
der of the Holy City, and the captivity 
of Guy de Lusignan, prove only his 
utter incapacity for command,” rejoin- 
ed the Marquis of Montferrat. ‘* Why 
the Knights of Palestine should have 
bent the knee in homage to so weak a 
ruler, when they were free to select 
the noblest and bravest for their king, 
I own passes my poor comprehen- 
sion.’ 

“‘Guy de Lusignan is the husband 
of our rightful queen, the gracious 
Lady Sybilla. He has been unfortu- 
nate as a commander, but he is a brave 
soldier,” said the Count of Champagne 
with warmth. He added, ina tone of 
irony, yet with a courteous inclination 
towards his companion, ‘I grant that 
it is very possible that the Marquis of 
Montferrat might have proved a more 
successful leader.” 

*«Come, come, your hand, Henry— 
I did not mean to raise your ire,” said 
Conrad, frankly. “We must not 
weal en our cause by dissensions in the 
presence of the common foe ” 

“Then beware of the dictates of 
your own ambitious heart, Lord Mar- 
quis. But think not I address you 
from jealousy or anger. I know you 
to be a brave and daring soldier ; and 
though my personal rank is inferior to 
none, cheerfully serve under your 
leadership —a sufficient acknowledg- 
ment how highly I appreciate your 
talent for command. But see! the 
horsemen advance. By the Cross! 
they are friends, and fellow pilgrims. 


Thanks to the clear atmosphere of 


Syria, I can see their banners, though 
I cannot yet discern the devices which 
they bear.” 

** Let us advance leisurely to meet 
them,” said Conrad. ‘Count Henry, 
you will lead the van, while I fall back 
for a few moments to our centre. I 
shall rejoin you in front, when my pre- 
sence is needed.” 

So saying, he turned his horse’s 
head, and retreated, till he found him- 
self by the side of a litter, which was 
carefully borne along in the very cen- 
tre of his little band. He bent low 
over his charger’s neck, and drew aside 
the curtain which concealed the fair 
form of one of Syria's loveliest daugh- 
ters. 

«* Zaide, my beloved!” he murmured, 
while his countenance, before so stern 
and inflexible, beamed with inexpres- 
sible tenderness, *‘ how bearest thou 
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the fatigues of this rapid journey, so 
trying to thy sex and condition ?” 

«1 feel wearied only when away from 
thee,” the lady replied, in the melo- 
dious speech of her country; and rais- 
ing her large, lustrous eyes, she re- 
turned her “companion’s ardent gaze 
with an expression of confiding love. 

**¢ And couldst thou, dear one, bear 
the rough journey uninjured if pro- 
longed until nightfall, or perchance 
until midnight ?” asked Conrad of his 
Syrian wife. ‘1 see the approaching 
pennons of the soldiers of the Cross, 
probably fugitives from Tiberias or 
Jerusalem. if they will unite under 
my leadership, I propose to push for- 
ward for Tyre this very night. Should 
the darkness favour us, we may avoid 
a collision with the besieging forces ; 
if not, doubt not our gallant band, 
thus augmented, will prove strong 
enough to cut their way into the be- 
leagured city, even through the body- 
guard of Saladin himself. Dost fear, 
Zaide? <A prince’s daughter—a war- 
rior’s wife. should not pale at antici- 
pated dangers.” 

«¢ When the Emir’s daughter became 
wife of the Frankish chieftain, she 
could not overcome at once the timid 
apprehensions incident to her sex. 
But fear not, Conrad,” the lady con- 
tinued, with greater animation, “ your 
Zaide has a courageous heart—it trem- 
bles not for aught that concerns her 
own safety, and shudders only at the 
thought of your exposure to danger.” 

66 Think ‘not of me, Zaide, f for I bear 
a charmed life,” replied Conrad, 
cheerfully. ‘In my youth, a sibyl 
predicted that my brow should wear a 
princely diadem; and added to her 
flattering prophecy, that I should prove 
invincible to all my foes. ‘ The desire 
of thy heart shall be granted thee,’ she 
proclaimed ; ‘ dread no hostile hand ; 
hatred cannot harm thee ; for thy fate 
lies in the hands of the one who loves 
thee best.’ And who should love me 
best ?” he continued, archly, as he bent 
towards the lady, and pressed her 
small fingers in his iron grasp; then, 
waving an adieu, he closed the silken 
draperies of her litter, and putting 
spurs to his horse, re-appeared at the 
head of his gallant cavalcade. 

«¢ How interminable are these Syrian 
plains !” wearily exclaimed the Count 
of Champagne, as Conrad resumed his 
post by his side. “ Our friends have 
perceived us, and are hastening to join 
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us; yet the distance which separates 
us hardly seems to diminish, We 
must wait some time longer before we 
ean discern the cognizance of their 
leader.” 

«*They come from Palestine, and 
will doubtless bring us important in- 
telligence,” said the Marquis of Mont- 
ferrat. ‘‘I would fain learn whether 
queen Sybilla lives ; and De Lusignan, 
is he still a captive.’ 

“¢T fear the gracious queen will sink 
under her accumulated misfortunes. 
The loss of the Holy City, which she 
so gallantly defended—her privations 
during the siege—and her grief for 
the captivity of the husband she 
adored, must press heavily on her sen- 
sitive heart. 
the royal Amaury has a soul which 
cannot brook disgrace or dishonour.” 

** And as De Lusignan derives his 
kingly claim through her alone, towhom 
will you transfer your allegiance when 
she is gone, most scrupulous and loyal 
knight ?” asked Conrad of his com- 
panion. 

*¢ To the husband of her sister, Isa- 
belle, younger daughter to the feu-roi, 
Amaury,” unhesitatingly answered the 
Count of Champagne. ‘And see, 
Lord Marquis, if my eyes deceive me 
not, he is the leader of yonder men- 
at-arms! Is not that the Spres ad Eagle, 
the cognizance of Sir Homfroi de 
Thoron, the husband of our princess 
Isabelle ?” 

«The pale-faced boy,who has not yet 
won the spurs of belte« ‘ knight ! Truly 
he will make but a sorry king over the 
territory won by the lances of Europe’s 
chivalry,” contemptuously exclaimed 
the haughty m: arquis. Well, be its! 
Homfroi de Thoron is husband to the 
Lady Isabelle, and may yet be king in 
her right. But he is now my inferior; 
and should he purpose to force his en. 
trance into Tyre with us, as seems 

robable, he shall do so under my 
odeachié, let his forces outnumber 
ours fourfold, as they appear to do.’ 

In a short time—suflicie ntly long, 
however, to restore Conrad’s equani- 
mity—Sir Homfroi’s party had joined 
the forces of the Marquis; and the 
leaders, having courteously exchanged 
greetings, rode side by side, convers- 
ing on the prospects of their friends 
in Palestine. 

** We play a desperate game in at- 
tempting tothrow ourselves into Tyre,’ 
resumed Conrad of Montferrat, ‘after 
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an interval of silent thoughtfulness. 
** Unless fortune betide us, and we 
pass to- night the forces of the be- 
slegers, favoured by darkness and the 
unsuspected nature ‘of our descent, we 
shall probably be cut off to a man. 
Even if we obtain safe entrance into 
the city, it is doubtful if we shall be 
able to hold out without provisions, or 
hope of aid from Europe. Jerusalem 
lost-—Guy de Lusignan a captive— 

and Sybilla at the point of death: 

these are not encouraging antecedents, 
For myself, I am a military adven- 
turer, uns shi ickled by the ties which 
bind men to life—craving the excite- 
ment of war, and ambitious of dis- 
tinction in any honourable field; and, 
therefore, this desperate defence of 
Tyre has attraction for my restless 
spirit. With you, Sir Homfroi de 
Thoron, it is otherwise ; and I confess 
myself at a loss to understand your 
motive in thus attempting to enter the 
city. Why should you not avail your- 
self of the facilities accorded by Saladin 
to our dispersed warriors, and take 
shipping for Europe at Ptolemais, or 
some other accessible port of Syria?” 

* My conduct will seem more in- 
telligible,” rejoined Sir Homfroi de 
Thoron, “when I tell you that my 
fuir wife, the Princess Isabelle, is 
blockaded in Tyre. I cannot forget, 
also, that if Sibylla dies—and of her 
recovery there is little hope—my 
Isabelle, as next daughter of King 
Amaury, is heiress to the throne of 
Jerusalem. It would be, it is true, 
but an empty title; but, perchance, 
the piety of Christendom may re-con- 
quer, at no distant date, all ‘that has 
been lost in our late disastrous cam- 
paign ; and then my position will be 
sufliciently brilli: nt—my destiny, and 
that of my family, a glorious one.” 

“‘The future King of Jerusalem— 
be he who he may — will need a bold 
heart, aclear head, and a strong arm,” 
said Conrad, moodily. Then, as if 
aware that he had touched on a deli- 

sate topic, he suddenly changed his 
tone, exclaiming to his companion— 
** See, yonder! the ramparts of Tyre, 

ilded by the setting sun, standing out 

in plain relief on the distant horizon. 
How grand, how imposing they ap- 
pear !” 

It was evenso. The glorious luminary 
Just touched the bosom of the ocean, 
as if sinking into its furthest depths, 
and its trailing line of splendour 
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played over the blue waters of the Me- 
diterranean, as it lay, like a mirror, 
before the eyes of the travellers. They 
paused, in delighted admiration, and in- 
1aled the fresh pure breeze, so aromatic 
haled tk fresh pure t Z aromatic 
and balmy—laden, as it was, with fra- 
grance, and cooling as waters to a 
thirsty soul. ‘The temporary refresh- 
ment re-invigorated the weary wan- 
derers, exhausted by their ride over 
the sultry plain. It was deemed ne- 
cessary, too, to linger until the in- 
creasing darkness should render their 
projected attempt to enter Tyre some- 
what less perilous. 

Night at length closed in: but the 
pale light of innumerable stars enabled 
the silent band, now headed by the 

arquisof Montferrat, to pursue the 
Marquis of Montferrat, t ue their 
way without difficulty. No word was 
uttered ; not a sound was heard, save 
the footfall of the horses, who seemed 
hardly less conscious than their riders 
that some high emprise was’ before 
them. The evening was calm and cloud- 
less; and the scene, when the moon 
rose, adding her radiance to the night, 
realised, in its peaceful serenity, the 
magnificent description of Homer :— 
** As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night, 

O’er heaven's clear azure spreads her sacred light 
When not a breath disturbs the deep serene, 

And not a cloud o'ercasts the solemn scene ; 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 

And stars unnumber'd gild the glowing pole, 
O’er the dark trees a yellower verdure shed, 

And tip with silver every mountain’s head ; 
Then shine the vales, the rocks in prospect rise, 

A flood of glory bursts from all the skies.” 

It was, indeed, a glorious spectacle. 
The wandering moon, the splendid 
constellations, with their many-colour- 


ed starry orbs, delighting the eye of 


the Oriental traveller with those varied 
hues unknown to the inhabitants of 
our northern latitudes; and yet, these 
planetary influences soothed not the 
perturbed spirit of Conrad of Mont- 
ferrat. As he cautiously moved on at 
the head of his troop, his mind reverted 
to the conversations so lately held with 
the Count of Champagne, and after- 
wards with Homfroi de Thoron; and, 
by degrees, the dictates of cold and 
cruel ambition shaped themselves into 


form, and he resolved on a career of 


personal aggrandizement, to which he 
was prepared to sacrifice all the better 
instincts, even of his aspiring nature. 
He foresaw that the piety or fanaticism 
of Western Europe would again hurl 
on the East her myriads of pilgrim 
soldiers ; and that the city of the Holy 
Sepulchre might yet, and at no remote 
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period, be recaptured from the Mussul- 
man. If Tyre could only hold out 
against Saladin’s forces until succour 
should arrive from Venice, or some 
other friendly maritime power, this 
great city, with its capacious harbour, 
would be the key to Palestine, and 
afford a sure port of entrance and 
egress, as well as a rallying-point for 
the Latin adventurers. Conrad, if its 
successful defender, would eventually 
become its ruler; and, if his ulterior 
designs on the sovereignty of the Holy 
Land should fail, the marquisate of 
Tyre itself was no mean object of am- 
bition. ‘The Marquis, however, in his 
heartless selfishness, had more exalted 
views. He pondered whether he might 
not succeed in breaking the marriage 
of the Princess Isabelle and Sir Homfroi 
de Thoron, and uniting himse!f with 
the inheritrix of the kingdom, bear 
down all opposition, and securely seat 
himself on the re-established throne of 
Jerusalem. He mentally contrasted 
himself with his rival; and, strong in 
the conviction of his pe sonal advan- 
tages—commanding intellect, physical 
beauty, and strength of will, compared 
these with the insignificant character, 
and mean exterior of the husband of 
Tsabelle. He doubted not, on the re- 
trospection of his former experiences, 
that he should prove a successful wooer, 
if he applied himself to the task of 
leasing the lady’s fancy and winning 
ae heart. 

In this dream of ambition, the Mar- 
quis of Montferrat gave not a thonght 
to his own beautiful Syrian bride. 
Zaide was but the daughter of an ob- 
scure Emir. Their marriage had not 
transpired ; from motives we are about 
to mention, it had been performed in 
secret. The Syrian lady was an or- 
phan, and without protectors; her 
father having perished on the battle- 
field, and her only brother em- 
braced a religious life, and become lost 
to her, as a votary of the Ansarii. 
Rumour was rife with the name of 
Conrad at the time he crossed over 
into Asia from Constantinople. It 
was said that he had married a Greek 
lady while in the service of the Em- 
peror. Whether, then, he feared i inquiry 
into his antecedents, or from any other 
motive, it is certain only that he had 
conducted his courtship of the dark- 
eyed Zaide with so little publi city, 
that no report of his marriage had 
reached the ears of his comrades in 
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arms. He considered not what would 
be the feelings of his young wife, soon 
to be a mother, when he should break 
to her the intelligence of his falsehood ; 
and yet, so far as one so ambitious was 
capable of the sentiment, he loved the 
gentle girl who had left her home to 
follow him in weal or woe through his 
hitherto uncertain fortunes. ‘I will 
not leave Zaide,” he uttered to him- 
self. ‘Should I speed in my wooing 
with the princess, it will then be time 
enough to tell her that she must con- 
sider herself only as my mistress, and 
that our marriage was a feigned com- 

liance with her scruples at the time. 
Tcasteated as she is, and submissively 


devoted to me, she will resign herself 


after a brief struggle to her inevitable 
destiny, and I may succeed in my am- 
bition without foregoing my love.” 

Thus ruminating, Conrad found 
himself, after a few hours’ hard riding, 
close to the outposts of Saladin’s army. 
Here unexpected good fortune awaited 
him. Guided by a renegade from the 
Moslem camp, his band directed their 
chargers towards a spot which the be- 
siegers had left unoccupied, and passing 
unchallenged through the sleeping host, 
gained one of the city gates, where they 
were joyfully welcomed by the few 
surviving defenders which yet remained 
of the enfeebled and diminished garri- 
son of Tyre. 


On the following day all was bustle 
and excitement within the beleaguered 
city. Conrad of Montferrat had as- 
sumed the conduct of the garrison, 
inspected its condition, allocated with 
judicious foresight its remaining scanty 
resources, repaired, as if by magic, the 
most formidable breaches in its fortifi- 
cations, and manned the walls and ram- 

arts with the brave soldiery, ranged 

neath his banner. These proved a 
seasonable reinforcement to the garri- 
son of Tyre, decimated, as they had 
been, by famine and the lances of their 
foes. 

Conrad’s masterly arrangements had 
so completely restored order and dis- 
cipline within the city, and had so reani- 
mated the hopes of its defenders, that, 
ere long, he deemed himself sufficiently 
strong to act on the offensive. Saladin 
had raised formidable entrenchments, 
behind which he hoped to shelter his 
army from the missiles of the Tyrians ; 
and these the Marquis of Montferrat 
resolved, if possible, to demolish. 
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As soon as his project was ripe for 
execution, Conrad, splendidly armed 
and mounted on a noble steed, sallied 
forth from the city gates at the head 
of a small but chosen band. Ashe 
rode towards the nearest point of the 
enemy’s outworks, resolved to try what 
might be achieved by discipline and en- 
thusiastic bravery against overwhelm- 
ing numbers, a strange and unwonted 
spectacle met his eye. He paused for 
a moment in extreme perplexity, and, 
as if uncertain how to act, awaited, 
with evident emotion, the approach of 
a herald from Saladin, who was spur- 
ring towards him, bearing a flag of 
truce in his hand. 

But before the envoy could reach 
him, Conrad turned to the knight who 
rode by his side. ‘ Count of Cham- 
pegne, he said, earnestly addressing 
im, “should I now resign my com- 
mand into your hands, will you swear 
by the holy Cross, never to turn back 
until our mission is accomplished ? 
Come what will, we must destroy the 
lines of the foe. If the city is now to 
be saved—and our maneuvre can 
hardly fail of success —it must be 
saved at the price of our life-blood. 
True, our victory may be dearly pur- 
chased; by me so dearly, that I shudder 
to think of it. 

**What meanest thou, Conrad 2” 
exclaimed the Count, amazed at the 
agitated tones of his voice, and the 
sudden change which had passed over 
his leader's spirit. 

‘** Look yonder,” said the Marquis, 
shuddering, ‘‘ and see how the mis- 
creants have unnerved me!” 

He pointed to the rampart, on the 
summit of which was exposed an aged 
man, so placed that the first volley 
from the weapons of the assailants 
must inevitably transfix him. A single 
discharge from the archers’ bows would 
stain his snow-white locks with the 
purple current yet flowing through his 
veins. 

*« By this hand, your father, the ve- 
nerable marquis!” exclaimed Count 
Henry, horror-struck at the sight. 

‘*] shall not swerve from my duty 
for any personal consideration,” re- 
sumed Conrad, firmly. 

Then advancing a few paces, he 
paused until the Saracen envoy had 
come within speaking range, and at 
once haughtily addressed him— 

Halt!” he exclaimed in a voice 
of thunder. ‘ Approach me not with 
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thy accursed message, if thou wouldst 
not have me drench with thy blood the 
white banner in which thou trustest for 
immunity. Return to thy master, and 
tell him Conrad of Montferrat holds 
no parley with the dastardly dog un- 
believer, who heralds his message by 
such spectacles as yonder; who screens 
himself from the weapons of his foes by 
sucha shield ; who dooms his prisoners, 
taken in honourable warfare, to such 
a death, and who thinks to appal his 
antagonist by rendering him a reluc- 
tant parricide, Butitis notso, Should 
my hapless hand shed kindred blood, 
even the blood of a father, I shall live 
to boast myself the son of a Christian 
martyr!” 

** Pardon,” exclaimed the ambassa- 
dor, who had in vain endeavoured to 
check Conrad's indignant torrent of 
words. ‘You mistake, noble Marquis, 
the intentions of the Sultan. Saladin 
the Magnanimous seeks not the blood of 
the aged and feeble. It is to avoid an 
unnecessary sacrifice of life that he 
would now confer with you. Your 
father is in his power ; he would remind 
you of this, to prove to you that he 
holds in his hands the means of vindic- 
tive retaliation ; but he desires not its 
exercise. Although victor, he craves 
not the blood of his foes, and has of- 
fered most favourable conditions to his 
vanquished antagonists. These he re- 
peats to the garrison of Tyre. He is 
willing to liberate his captives ; and re- 
quires only of the soldiers of the 
Cross, that they should evacuate Pales- 
tine. Nay, more, he will himself fur- 
nish the means of their return to Eu- 
rope, provided they undertake, in fu- 
ture, to leave him unmolested in his 
territories. Jerusalem shall be acces- 
sible to pilgrims from all nations, who 
shall be free to bow before the Holy 
Sepulchre, and offer there the devotions 
dictated by their respective creeds. 
What more can you desire ? What fur- 
ther concessions can you justly require, 
that you should hesitate to accede to 
the favourable conditions I am de- 
puted to offer ?” 

‘¢ Your mission is vain,” resumed 
Conrad, sternly. ‘‘I sympathise not 
in the sceptical toleration your master 
professes and advocates; nor will I 
consent, nor will the unanimous voice 
of Christendom consent, to the profane 
foot of Turk or Saracen desecrating the 
ground hallowed by the footsteps of 
the Incarnate God. Jerusalem must 
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be ours, and ours only. The polluting 
presence of the unbeliever may not be 
ermitted to stain the heritage of the 
Ford. Until our object is attained we 
can make no peace, listen to no com- 
promise. Should we individually, and 
in chastisement for our sins, perish 
before our eyes behold the blessed 
sepulchre, or the holy wood of the 
inestimably-precious cross be rescued 
from the grasp of Saladin, we shall at 
least have the consolation of imme- 
diate entrance into heaven, the full 
and complete pardon of every trans- 
gression, promised to him who fights 
or falls in this sacred war.” 

Conrad paused: and the envoy of 
the Sultan deeming his mission vain, 
returned to his master ; but before his 
departure he again addressed the chief- 
tain— 

**¢ The Sultan bids me tell thee, Mar- 
quis of Montferrat, that since thou per- 
sistest in thy warfare against him, he 
will not avenge himself by the sacri- 
fice of thy father. He can take a less 
ignoble, and far keener revenge, which 
will render nugatory thy schemes of 
personal ambition. The great Emir 
will restore to liberty thy crowned 
king, thy hated rival, Count Guy de 
Lusignan.”’ 

Having thus spoken the ambassador 
departed ; and for a brief interval, as 
was customary in honourable warfare, 
both armies remained stationary, afford- 
ing time for the delivery of his answer. 
Saladin at once relieved Conrad's fa- 
ther, the aged marquis, from his dan- 
gerous position, and the captive re- 
turned to the comparative security of 
his prison. 

Then the trumpets sounded on both 
sides, and a conflict ensued as despe- 
rate, and as bravely contested, as the 
the world has ever witnessed. The 
unflinching determination and heroic 
yalour of the Crusaders prevailed. 
Complete success crowned the efforts 
of Conrad, and ere he cut his way back 
to the city gates, the formidable en- 
trenchment, which it had cost the Mos- 
lems so much labour to construct, was 
utterly demolished, and _ hopelessly 
crumbled into ruin. 

Weeks rolled on, day succeeded day, 
and still Tyre was not relieved. Hope 
of ultimate succour sustained the suf- 
fering population, now greatly thinned 
by death; for famine and pestilence 
had been rife among them. A large 
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deserted palace on the sea-side of the 
city, remote from the turmoil of war, 
had been appropriated for the reception 
and security of the ladies. Night and 
day the garrison were under arms on 
the ramparts, fearing a sudden attack 
from the overwhelming forces of Sala- 
din. But the great Emir had other 
designs. He seemed resolved to try 
the surer fortunes of a closely-sustained 
blockade; and the tents of his nume- 
rous army covered the plain, and ren- 
dered any succour to the besieged from 
land impossible. Here the Moslems 


luxuriated in the rich abundance of 
the Syrian soil, while the defenders of 


Tyre suffered the extremity of want 
and hunger. 

The Marquis of Montferrat sat in 
council daily ; and assembled around 
him the most noteworthy and influen- 
tial among the garrison. The Princess 
Isabelle, in right of her position, was 
a constant guest, and joined in all the 
rojects discussed by the warriors of 
Tyre. She was a beautiful and com- 
manding woman, in the prime of life, 
many years older than her boy-hus- 
band, for whom she entertained an 
evident contempt which she was at no 
pains to conceal. She received gra- 
ciously the marked homage rendered 
her by Conrad of Montferrat; nor did 
she hesitate at last to lend a favouring 
ear to his bold avowals of love. The 
crafty marquis courted her assiduously, 
flattered her vanity, and pandered to 
her ambition. He insinuated the pos- 
sibility of her rights being jeopardied 
by the imbecility of Homfroi de Tho- 
ron; and, ere long, gained her per- 
mission to attempt the severance of her 
tie, and her promise to become his 
wile, if free to make a new selection, 

Conrad secretly counted on the ser- 


vices, in this matter, of the Bishop of 


Beauvais, bis sure friend, who was 
then, in conjunction with the Archbi- 
shop of Tyre, urging the deliverance 
of the city on the maritime Italian 
republics, and preaching a new Cru- 
sade in the several European states. 
The Bishop might be expected to lead 
the vanguard of these Christian forces, 
and throw himself into Tyre as soon 
as an expedition for its relief could be 
fitted out. Until then, Conrad and 
Isabelle resolved to dissemble, to hide 
from all eyes their mutual love, and 
their mutual guilty ambition. 

Since her entrance into the city on 
the eventful night on which our story 
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commences, the wronged and deserted 
Zaide had been the occupant of a suite 
of apartments in the palace appro- 
priated to the ladies of Tyre. For 
some time past Conrad had rarely 
visited her, fearing to awaken suspi- 
cion should his movements be watched. 
Ile readily excused himself to the un- 
suspecting girl, on the plea of his con- 
stant military duties, which claimed, 
he said, the sacrifice of his entire time. 
The neglected wife murmured not, for, 
strong in her own faith and love, she 
doubted not of Conrad's attachment. 
Here, in utter seclusion, she wrestled 
with the pains and perils of approach- 
ing maternity ; nor did she summon 
her husband to her side until she held 
his son in her arms, and had clasped 
her new-born infant to her heart. 
Then she had written, “‘“Come to 
me,” to her fuithless lord, designing 
in her joy to surprise him with the 
sight of his first-born — the earnestly 
coveted heir of his name and fortunes. 
Her brief letter reached Conrad on 
the very day of his guilty compact 
with the Princess Isabelle. In the 
excitement of the moment he had 
thrown it aside, unheeded. It was 
again forgotten, when his eager anti- 
cipations were freshly awakened by 
the discovery of a fleet on the remote 
horizon—possibly the long wished-for 
succour from Venice or Genoa. They 
hovered in the distance for days, tan- 
talising the hungering inhabitants, who 
eagerly longed for promised abundance 
after the privations they had endured, 
uncomplainingly, for so many months, 
Adverse winds prevented the fleet from 
nearing the shore, but at length their 
flags were discernible ; and the lion of 
St. Mark, floating proudly on the 
breeze, proclaimed to the Tyrians that 
they were indeed succoured by the 
mistress of the seas—the great Repub- 
lic of Venice. 

During the continuance of these 
hours of suspense, the minds of the 
citizens were agitated anew by the in- 
telligence which reached them through 
the camp of the besiegers, that Queen 
Sybilla wasno more. Conrad no soon- 
er heard the welcome intelligence than 
he bethought himself of Zaide’s mes- 
sage, and prepared for the inevitable 
interview with his injured wife. 

It was evening, and the short twi- 
light of the East was already deepen- 
ing into night, when the Marquis of 
Montferrat bent over the couch of his 
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Syrian wife. The attendant had mo- 
tioned him to silence as he entered the 
apartment. Zaide was sleeping sweet- 
ly ; a faint but happy smile overspread 
her features, and her babe slumbered 
in her arms. 

Conrad started: he had not heard 
of his child’s birth, nor had he counted 
on the mute pleading of helpless in- 
fancy in behalf of the injured wife and 
mother, Zaide, too, looked more lovely 
than ever. ‘The pallor of her cheek, 
the effect of recent illness, gave an 
ideal beauty to her features, which, 
even in sleep, indicated the depth, 
the passionate intensity of her cha- 
racter. 

Conrad gently kissed her parted lips. 
She started, and, recognising his loved 
form, welcomed him with eager and 
joyous words. Then pointing to her 
sleeping child, she proudly presented 
his son to her husband. 

*¢ Poor little one!” he uttered, as he 
carelessly glanced at the infant, ‘ the 
cold world has small welcome for a 
new-comer, branded with the bend- 
sinister of bastardy. Listen calmly, 
Zaide,” he continued, as the mother 
sprang from her reclining posture, 
‘fear not that I shail forget thee, or 
cast thee from me, though thou art not 
my wife. I love thee as truly, fair one, 
though, perhaps, somewhat less ar- 
dently than formerly, and shall ever 
prove thy kind protector no less than 
thy devoted slave.” 

*‘What wouldst thou, Conrad?” 
the lady murmured, passing her white 
hand across her brow, as if to test the 
reality of her sensations. ‘* Unsay 
these cruel words, and jest not ona 
subject so fraught with pain. Thou 
knowest I am thy wedded wife, and 
faithful loving friend.” 

*¢ Alas! no, Zaide. ‘Thou art, in- 
deed, my friend and companion, but 
not my wife.’ 

*¢If thou hast heretofore deceived 

Conrad,” replied the lady, ear- 
nestly, “thou canst now, late though 
it he, make needful atonement to me 
and to our child. For his dear sake, 
I almost think I could forgive thee, 
and not remember against thee the 
base treachery thou sayest thou hast 
practised on my inexperienced youth.” 

‘It may not be, beloved one. I 
must not listen to the dictates of my 
weak heart when it pleads for thee ; 
for, Zaide, I am soon to be wedded to 
a lady of exalted rank. Her offspring, 
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not thine, must transmit my name to 
posterity, and build up the failing for- 
tunes of the ancient house of Mont- 
ferrat.” 

‘** Conrad, Conrad, darest thou per- 
sist in thy wickedness, in the presence. 
too, of thy innocent child ?” shrieked 
the agitated mother, seizing her babe, 
and holding him aloft towards the 
marquis. ‘See, see! he turns his 
little face from thee, as if in anger at 
the wrong thou wouldst do him. No, 
boy, no; look on thy father; stretch 
forth thy tiny hands towards him, and 
plead—plead for thy ris ghts, and those 
of thy injured mother. 

Conrad relented not. His resolve 
was taken. In vain he endeavoured 
to soothe the excited Zaide. She re- 
pelled his atte mpted caresses. 

‘¢ Base villain!” she continued, while 
her eyes flashed fire, “ pollute me not 
with your insulting touch. I could 
forgive your cruelty to me, but never 
will I pardon the i injury you have done 
my child. For his sake, beware my 
vengeance. Begone! — we meet no 
more. [but in the awful future retri- 
bution that awaits you, even if in this 
lite you escape puhishment, my curse 
shall lie heavy on your soul. Per- 
chance even here the hand that loves 
you best shall work your woe.” 

The Marquis of Montferrat was awed 
by the angry words and lofty attitude 
of the woman he had wronged, and on 
whose gentle forbearance he had so 
vainly counted. Hoping much from 
her utter helplessness, he thought that 
a few hours’ reflection would show her 
the futility of resistance; and that, 
finding herself and her child absolutely 
in his power, she would at last submit 
quietly to his will, and cease to oppose 
herself to his unbending nature. Under 
these impressions he left her, but on 
re-entering her apartment on the fol- 
lowing morning he found, to his as- 
tonishment, that it was vacant; nor 
could he obtain any trace of the fugi- 
tives. ‘The mother and child had for 
the present, at least, eluded his grasp 
and fled. But whither? It was a 
question he could not solve. Nor had 
Conrad time for any extended investi- 
gations, for the fleet, so long hovering 
on the coast, at length had anchored 
triumphantly in the harbour, wafted 
by favouring breezes, and laden with 
provisions, men, and munitions of war, 
to the inestimable joy of the long-suf- 
fering garrison of ‘Tyre. 
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The Bishop of Beauvais, as Conrad 
had anticipated, headed these season- 
able reinforcements. He announced 
himself the forerunner of a yet more 
formidable armament, commanded in 
person by the great Barbarossa, Em- 

eror of Germany, and the Kings of 
Desnis and England. 

Saladin raised the siege of Tyre, dis- 
heartened by the non-success of his 
protracted blockade, now rendered 
quite nugatory, and retreated with his 
still unbroken army to Damascus, and 
from thence to l’tolemais. He was 
aware that against this important sea- 

ort, already invested by Guy de 
Seieam, the first efforts of the Chris- 
tian invaders would probably be di- 
rected. 

At the earliest opportunity Conrad 
of Montferrat sought an interview with 
the Bishop, into whose friendly ear he 
unbosomed his hopes and his projects. 

‘IT need your services, father,” he 
said; ‘and in return for the aid of the 
spiritual arm will accord to the eccle- 
siastical power the protection of a 
sword on which the Church may rely 
with confidence. It is but to do again, 
in my behalf, what she has done be- 
fore on an emergency less urgent. 
When Sybilla inherited the crown, He- 
raclius dissolved the bonds that united 
her to Guy de Lusignan, The crown 
is now about to devolve on the lady 
Isabelle ; you comprehend my wishes, 
holy father ; with a faithful and com- 
petent son of the Church on the throne 
of Jerusalem, bound to you by the 
strongest ties of grateful obligation, 
ever ready to promote your views of 
policy, and be guided by the dictates 
of your experience, you may safely 
count on the interests of the Western 
Churches suffering no diminution ; but 
if the imbecile Homfroi de Thoron 
be suffered to assume the sceptre of 
Baldwin, the Christians in Palestine, 
if not overwhelmed in detail by the 
mighty military genius of Saladin, will 
fall a prey to the intrigues of the 
Greeks and Eastern schismatics.” 

The prelate lent a ready ear to the 
ambitious appeals of Conrad. The 
eloquent Marquis was gifted with those 
persuasive powers which are always 
successful when exercised by great 
minds over less energetic ones. A 
lengthened conference ensued, into the 
terms and stipulations of which it is 
unnecessary here to enter, further than 
to observe, that it resulted in the 


Bishop's completely identifying him- 
self with Conrad’s schemes, and un- 
dertaking on the morrow to annul the 
previous marriage of Isabelle. 

On the following day Conrad sum- 
moned to the council-board all those 
whom he believed to be friendly to 
him, and likely to acquiesce, if they 
did not cordially co-operate, in his de- 
signs. His gallant deeds in defence 
of the city had secured for him the ad- 
miring gratitude of the leading inha- 
bitants of Tyre. His soldiers wor- 
shipped him; and the few who were 
inimical, were those who dreaded his 
political ascendancy, or deemed them- 
selves personally aggrieved by his 
haughty assumption of superiority. 

The hall was filled to overflowing. 
Isabelle, already Queen in all but the 
royal title, sat at the head of the coun- 
cil-board. Homfroi de Thoron stood 
on her right hand, the Marquis of 
Montferrat on her left. When the roll 
of the council had been called over, 
and all was expectation, the Bishop of 
Beauvois, arrayed in his episcopal 
robes, entered the apartment from a 
side door, and advanced to the coun- 
cil-table, on which he laid the parch- 
ment with its leaden seal, that vouched 
his authority as legate of the See of 
Rome. He announced the good tidings 
he had brought of the hoped-for speedy 
arrival of the mightiest army yet des- 
stined for the Holy Land, and held 
out cheering prospects of the success- 
ful recapture of Jerusalem. He alluded 
next to the heroic defence of Tyre, 
mainly owing to the personal courage 
and self-devotion of the Marquis of 
Montferrat. He suggested that for 
the territory thus preserved a ruler 
should be appointed. But before he 
could indicate the fittest object for 
their selection, the meeting with one 
voice announced that their choice had 
already fallen on their brave com- 
mander. The election of Conrad was 
carried by acclamation, without one 
dissentient voice. It was confirmed by 
the Bishop of Beauvais, who duly pro- 
nounced Conrad of Monferrat the 
unanimously-chosen Prince of Tyre. 

The prelate then addressed himself 
to Isabelle. 

“Fair lady,” he said, “from the 
joyful tidings of succour, I now revert 
to a subject of mingled joy and woe. 
Our late gracious Queen, Sybilla, has 
laid aside her earthly crown to receive, 
as we hope and believe, a heavenly 
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one. The sceptre she so worthily 
wielded devolves on you. We greet 
you as our rightful Queen, and trust 
that the time is not far distant when 
the title will cease to be an empty one.” 


At this authentic announcement of 


the demise of the crown, loud cries of 
**Long live Queen Isabelle!” burst 
from the assembly. The prelate pro- 
ceeded— 

«While as yet free from the cares 
of government, you have had your full 
measure of domestic happiness, wedded 
as you are to a youthful and worthy 
chevalier ——” 

Sir Homfroi de Thoron would have 
taken Isabelle’s hand, but she cast 
down her eyes, and seemed insensible 
of his presence. 

«* But,” said the Bishop, ‘it behoves 
a Queen who would well wield a royal 
sceptre, as she would not trust to her 
own hand—which God has made strong 
for works of charity and love, but 
feeble for the rude necessities of a 
throne encompassed with war — so 
neither should she rely on any com- 
panionship but that of a prudent and 
valiant helpmate. And albeit we in no- 
wise seek to restrain your sovereign 
pleasure in the selection of a fitting 
companion in your new dignity, we 
would humbly remind you the at, should 
you follow the example of the Lady 
Sybilla in a like case, the government 
might, perchance, sufier from the youth 
and inexperience of him to whom, 
doubtless, your first affections would 
turn.” 

Sir Homfroi de Thoron started, 
and turned red and pale alternately ; 
while the eyes of the Marquis of Mont- 
ferrat sparkled, and the blood glowed 
with a steady fervour in his noble 
countenance— 

** With these warnings and hopes 
that your choice may redound to the 
profit of Christendom,” continued the 
Bishop, ‘‘ we, by virtue of our plenary 
apostolical power and authority, pro- 
nounce you also loosed from your nup- 
tial vow. You are at liberty to follow 
the example of your royal sister when 
she again repeated her promises of con- 
jugal love to her lord and husband. 
But you are no less free to choose else- 
where, and invest with your derived 
authority him whom you may now 
deem worthiest of your hand.” 

Isabelle hesitated a moment; and 
then, in unfaltering tones, addressed 
the prelate— 
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‘‘When my sister Sybilla declared 
her preference for the Count de Lusig. 
nan, by re-electing him as the husband 
of her mature choice, she found in him 
those congenial sentiments inspired by 
parity of age and similarity of taste. 
My case is different. In the full ripe- 
ness of womanhood, I have been wed- 
ded, from political expediency, to one 
so many years my junior, that he is 
disqualified from being to me the pro- 
tector for whom I crave. As a sove- 
reign, also, [ am bound to consult the 
interests of my future subjects. Ido 
so by now selecting for my spouse, one 
of tried ability and capacity for com- 
mand. In your presence, reverend 
father, and before this assembly, I 
freely offer my hand, and my coutin- 
gent rights, to the Marquis of Mont- 
ferrat.’ 

Conrad knelt at the lady’s feet, and 
pressed her extended hand fervently 
to hislips. But there were no shouts of 
acclamation. It seemed even to the 
rude warriors who constituted the 
assembly, that man and wife should not 
be so put assunder. All turned their 
eyes on the spot where Homfroi de 
‘Lhoron had stood, but the discarded 
husband had disappeared, none knew 
whither. 

Many months had elapsed since the 
events occurred recorded in our last 
chapter. The marriage of Conrad and 
Isabelle had been solemnised by the 
Bishop of Beauvais, with becoming 
splendour ; and the wedded pair, with 
their armed retainers, lay in the camp 
at Ptolemais, then closely invested by 
the combined armies of France and 
England. Despite the personal bravery 
of Richard Plantagenet, and the diplo- 
matic ability of Philip Augustus, the 
siege had proved protracted beyond 
all precedent. Saladin had concen- 
trated the flower of his army in the 
neighbourhood of Ptolemais, aware of 
the import ance of the invested city. 
Until it should fall, it would be in vain 
for the Christians to attempt to march 
on Jerusalem. They dared not advance 
a step, leaving so formidable a strong- 
hold in their rere in the hands of ene- 
mies. Discord was rife among the 
crusading leaders. The Kingsof France 
and England could ill conceal their 
mutual aversion. Philip condemned 
the rashness of Richard, and Ceeur-de- 
Lion despised the prudential maxims 
of the French monarch, But the in- 
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surmountable obstacle to all unanimity 
was the active rivalry between the can- 
didates for the yet unconquered king- 

dom of Jerusalem. Philip Augustus 
strongly favoured the pretensions of the 
Marquisof Montferrat: while Richard, 

repelled by the crooked policy and in- 
triguing disposition of Conrad, sup- 
ported ‘the cause of Guy de Lusignan, 

alre acy crowned king during her life- 

time, in right of his wife, the deceased 
Queen Sybilla. 

The Bishop of Beauvais in vain en- 
deavoured to heal these dissensions, so 
fatal to the pilgrim cause. ‘The King 
of England, without apparent motive, 
obstinately refused to sanction the elee- 
tion of Conrad, although in his op- 
position he well nigh stood alone; 
and liberal compensation had been 
offered to Guy de Lusignan, which the 
Count, it was understood, was willing 
to accept. It was whispe red that in- 
timations affecting Conrad's loyalty to 
the Christian cause had reached ‘the 
ears of Ceeur-de-Lion; and that 
Richard expected ere long to be in 
possession of certain in telligence, which 
would convict the Prince of Tyre of 
blackest treason. These reports pointed 
at a supposed intrigue carried on by 
Conrad with the Moslem, to the effect 
that he should be secured in the pos- 
session of Jerusalem, in return for aid 
in discomfiting the designs of the Cru- 
saders, and breaking up the mighty 
army which still invested Ptolemais, 
and threatened, if successful, the entire 
dismemberment of Saladin’s empire. 
Whether this were so, or, if true, how 
these dim intimations had been con- 
veyed to Richard, were as yet un- 

fathomable mysteries. It-was likewise 

asserted, that that King waited only 
their confirmation to achieve the ruin of 
Conrad ; or, failing the transmission of 
certain ‘intelligence of his baseness 
within a spe .cified period, had resolved 
to yield to the wishes of his colleagues, 
and assuming the innocence of the 
Prince of Tyre, from the absence of 
legitimate proof of his guilt, to con- 
firm to him the much-coveted title of 
King of Jerusalem. 

While these politic ral topics were 
yet fiercely debated in the camp at 
Ptolemais, the Bishop of Beauvais, 
anxious for any public ceremonial 
which might bring the hostile parties 
into amicable relations, proposed tohold 
there a baptism of converts, reclaimed 
by bis zeal from the errors of Moham- 
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medanism. ‘Two youths in particular 
had been zealous ecatechumens, and 
had resided in the Bishop's palace at 
Tyre for instruction in the mys steries 
of the Christian faith, ever since the 
prelate had been domesticated in that 
city. The intelligence, the child-like 
dow ility which these youths had evinced, 
had completely won the heart of the 
Bishop, who prided himself not a little 
on his skill in controversy. Despite 
his utmost endeavours, the ceremonial 
for the admission of his converts into 
the bosom of the Church, excited little 
interest among the leaders in the camp. 
The soldiery, it is true, crowded round 
the font: but those for whose benefit 
the Bishop had principally desired this 
public display, held aloof. The dis- 
heartened prelate, accompanied by his 
newly-baptised disciples, returned to 
Tyre, resolved to interest himself for 
the future more exclusively in his 
spiritual affairs. Nor was he the only 
seceder from the pilgrim camp. The 
disruption in the army had become 
gene ral, and many of the leaders with- 
drew in anger or in dejection. There 
had been a vast cmpetinae of blood 
and treasure, with little result. 
Ptolemais, it is true, was eventually 
taken, but not till it had become a 
heap of ruins, and the plain around 
had been strewn with the best and 
bravest of Europe’s chivalry, cut down 
during the protracted siege. Frederick 
Barbarossa died in Asia Minor, before 
reaching the Holy Land; Philip Au- 
gustus, “wearied with his ‘long Syrian 
sojourn, returned to France; Richard 
Plantagenet alone remained—the cen- 
tre of authority, the one head of this 
yet mighty confederacy, which now pre- 
pared to march on Ascalon. 

‘The reader also must return to Tyre. 
We shall there introduce to him the 
converts whose public baptism has al- 
ready been narrated, whom we find, 
seated in close converse, in a room in 
the episcopal palace. 

The Syrian youths, thus strangely 
domesticated in the Bishop’s house, 
appeared to be brothers; so close was 
their resemblance in feature, though 
the expression of their countenances 
was widely different. ‘I hey had hardly 
attained the age of manhood—for the 
cheek of the “elder was but slightly 
fringed with down, while as yet the 
younger was completely beardless. 
‘They wore the white flowing robes 
usually adopted by catec humens at 
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that period, as symbolic of their bap- 
tismal purity. Their conversation, car- 

ried on in subdued tones, was yet free 

and animated; and the various pas- 
sions which agitated their minds, were 
cle arly expressed by the speaking coun- 
tenances of the youthful Orientals, 

«Has your resolution never swerved, 
your courage never faltered?” asked 
the elder of his companion. 

** My resolve once taken, my deter- 
mination is unchangeable,” was the 
firm reply. ‘ But tell me, Akbar, 
whence have you, who have no personal 
wrongs to redress, this unflinching 
endurance, this disdain of life, even 
when it is but opening before you, and 
holding its proffered cup of pleasure 
brimful to your lips? I should ask 
you, do you hesitate? Remember, 
whether our enterprise succeed or not, 
our fate is certain. If then, you would 
live—if you shrink from a cruel death 
—leave me, brother, while it is yet 
time. Iam, even alone, equal to the 
perilous attempt; and for me, as you 
well know, existence is but one con- 
tinued misery.” 

‘** Do not speak to me, as if it were 
possible that I could waver, even for 
a moment,” replied Akbar, quic 
**T, an adept of the Ansarii, and who 
have been deemed by our great chief- 
tain, Hassan, one of his most faithful 
disciples! I should have feebly pro- 
fited by the lessons taught at Alamut 
—to suy nothing of the mysteries, which 
even to thee I must not reveal—did I 
not know that my life is in the hands 
of Allah, who gave it; that it must 
cease when my Maker recalls the living 
soul he has breathed into my perishable 
body; and that, until such be his will, 
not all the malice nor art of man 
can deprive me of this vital spark. ‘The 
moment of my death, believe me, is al- 
ready recorded in the book of fate ; nor 
is it in my power to hasten or retard the 
appointed time. How useless, then, 
these arguments you have so long urged 
—and urged in vain. When [| think 
of your wrongs, I languish for the in- 
evitable hour which must feed my just 
vengeance.” 

‘* Hearken! brother,” rejoined the 
younger speaker; ‘that crowning ven- 
geance must be my work. When [ 
summoned thee to my aid, I added this 
express stipulation. And thinkest thou, 
that it was not for this purpose that I 
retarded — with what difficulty thou 
knowest—the mission of my fellow-vic- 


cly— 
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tim, Homfroi de Thoron? ‘The reve- 
lations he would have made—the proofs 
he would have adduced—might have 
transferred to another hand the revenge 
which mine only must execute. Be- 

sides, have I not told thee of the sibyl’s 
prophecy ?— Thy fate lies in the hand 
of the one who loves thee best. No 
agency but mine can touch ns charmed 
life.” 

** How strange it seems to me,” said 
Akbar, thoughtfully, ** that one, here- 
tofore so gentle as thou wert, should 
now thyself so fiercely resolve to shed 
his blood that betrayed thee, and 
plun, xe, if possible, with thine own hand, 
the avenging dagger into the traitor’s 
breast !” 

** Believe me, Akbar, I seek not his 
blood in resentment for my own inju- 
ries; nor was it, till he became the 
murderer of my child—indirecetly, it is 
true, and through me—that I vowed I 
would have life for life. Oh! my bro- 
ther, thou couldst never know my suf- 
ferings on that dreadful night! I 
raved in delirium; nor did con- 
sciousness return, till the screams of 
my terrified child recalled me to my- 
self. In my first thought to soothe it, 
I rashly he ld it to my bosom; it im- 
bibed the poison which flowed through 
my veins. Fearful convulsions racked 
its tender frame; it perished before 
my eyes. I looked on the agonised 
countenance of my darling, but shed 
no tear. Its death was to me only @ 
relief. I solaced myself with thomas 
of vengeance. ‘ He shall not escape 
me!’ I madly uttered. ‘The sole link 
which yet bound me to him is brokena— 
and broken by his cruel act. He is as 
truly the murderer of my boy, as if he 
had stabbed him tothe heart. But the 
innocent shall not perish unavenged. 
I devote myself to his destruction !” 

‘* Calm, tor the present, this excite. 
ment,” said Akbar, gently. ‘The 
time may not be far distant, when we 
shall have to act. ‘Till then, silence 

nd secrecy must be our shield. Fare. 
well, for the present. I go to the re- 

ception-room of the unsuspecting Bi- 
shop—there I may glean intelligence 
of moment to us. W e are on the eve 
of great events. Richard the lion- 
hearted, they say, must return at once 
to England. In his absence the crafty 
Philip has stirred up John Plantage- 
net to usurp his crown. Before his 
departure, the King of England will be 
urgently solicited ‘to decide between 
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the rival claims of De Lusignan and 
Conrad of Montferrat. We have, for 
the present, suppressed the proofs of 
the Prince of Tyre’s treacherous nego- 
ciations and base overtures to Saladin. 
Failing these, perhaps Richard may re- 

lent, and, for the sake of unanimity, 

confer on the unworthy Montferrat the 
crown he has so long aspired to wear, 

and for which he has condescended to 
such unparalleled ignominy.” 

Our narrative reverts to the plain of 
Ascalon, where the triumphant Chris- 
tian host celebrated the festival of 
Faster, in the year of our Lord 1192, 
The “ Bride of Syria”—as Ascalon was 
called—was a desolate ruin, Saladin 
having dismantled its ramparts and 
citadel, hopeless of defending it against 
the crusading army. 

“By the “holy name of Allah!” he 
exclaimed, «I would rather part with 
my right hand, than destroy one stone 
of the beautiful city ! The sec urity of 
the faithful must, however, be my first 
object. Level Asc alon, stone by stone. 
Allah's will be done!’ 

In the pilgrim camp all was joy and 
harmony. Every occasion for discord 
and dissonance had ceased; for Richard 
Plantagenet, about to return to his own 
dominions, had at length yielded to the 
request of the army, and consented 
that the kingdom of Jerusalem should 
be confirmed to Conrad of Montferrat. 

Conrad was not in the camp when 
Richard announced his nomination. 
The affairs of his principality required 
his presence in Tyre, and thither the 
grateful intelligence was conveyed by 
a deputation headed by Count Henry 
of Champagne. 

Conrad's surprise was intense on 
hearing of his elevation to the highest 
object of his ambition. 

‘* My fortunate planet is in the 
ascendant,” he said, addressing in ex- 
ulting tones the Count of C hampagne, 
and the other chieftains who had 
‘waited on him with the joyful intelli- 
gence ; “ my star has reached its zenith 
jn three progressions — the me 
dom of Tyre, the hand of Isabelle, the 
throne of Jerusalem. But here, in the 
sight of all, at the summit of glory, I 
invoke the King of kings, and beseech 
Him to remove the regal diadem from 
my brow if I am not worthy to wear it. 
The all-wise Searcher of hearts knoweth 
that I lie not, when I vow before him 
that I will hold life itself as dust in the 








balance when weighed against the 


glory and security of the kingdom of 


Jerusalem. If there be one other more 
worthy to do battle in his sacred cause, 
let the sparkling circlet be transferred 
to him; "but, while I live to guard it, 
it shall suffer no stain, no dishonour, 
no disgrace—so help me God !” 

The newly-chosen King of Jerusalem 
raised his eyes to heaven, as if invoking 
the Divine guid: ince, and expressing his 
emotions ‘of gratitude towards his 
Maker for thus crowning his utmost 
wishes. He then h: astened, accompa 
nied by his friends, to the episcopal 
pal ace, to apprise the Bishop of Beau- 


vais of his elevation, and request of 


the friendly prelate to perform at once 
the ceremony of his coronation. 

The streets of Tyre were thronged with 
admiring crowds as Conrad, closely fol- 
lowed by the bishop, nobles, clergy, 
and a brilliant guard of honour, passed, 
in his splendid coronation robes, in 
stately procession from the episcopal 
palace tow: ards the cathedral church, 
there to receive the holy oil of conse- 
cration. 

Turning to the Count of Champagne 
who was near him, Conrad reminded 
him of their conversation, when they 
descended together the mountain passes 
of the Libanus, before entering Tyre. 

**Since then,” he observed, “ my 
promotion has been rapid — marquis, 
prince, and king !” 

At the moment of utterance a 
poignard entered his side. 

“© Tu ne seras plus ni marquis ni roi, 
was whispered in his ear; and, ere he 
could shriek aloud, a second dagger 
directed by a second hand pierced ‘him 
near the heart. 

The assassins disappeared, and 
were lost in the crowd before the fact 
of the murder was known. All was 
confusion. ‘The bleeding Conrad was 
borne towards the church, while his 
guard pursued the fugitives, who sped 
with the velocity of lightning towards 
the city gates. Before the soldiery 
‘ame up with them, one of the mur- 
derers had entirely disappeared ; the 
other, gained on by his pursuers, sur- 
rendered himself a captive without an 
effort, 

It was hoped that Conrad’s wounds 
would not prove mortal. He was faint 
from loss of blood ; but his ample robeg 
had, in both cases, " broken the destineg 
blow. The poignards of the assasging 
had merely grazed his breast and ide, 
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He was carried into the cathedral, and 
laid near the steps of the high altar ; 
while his friends who had clustered 
around him, bared his bosom to the re- 
viving air, and having examined his 


wounds, assured him that they were of 


slight consequence. A grateful smile 
overspread his pallid face, 

** My foes have no power to harm 
me,” he murmured audibly. 

The hope of life had inspired him 
with renewed strength, for he endea 
voured to raise himself from the ground. 
At that moment the draperies of the 
altar moved ; and, starting from con- 
cealment, the gleaming steel was again 


plunged into his heart by the younger of 


tne assassins who before had wounded 
him. This time the deadly work was 
more surely accomplished. Again and 
again the poignard entered his bosom, 
at each thrust stained anew with his life- 
blood ; and, before the murderer could 
be torn from the bleeding body of the 
victim, these words were ‘whispered i in 
his ear— 

€ Thou fallest by the hand of the one 
that loves thee best.” 
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Conrad of Montferrat expired at the 
foot of the altar. The ruthless assas- 
sin swooned away. Even in the death- 
like trance, it was apparent that the 
murderer was young and beautiful. 
But there was short time for spe- 
culation as to the motive which had 
instigated the commission of the cruel 
crime, The assassin, who had been cap- 
tured by the guard, was dragged into 
the church, and here confronted with 
his revived accomplice. In reply to 
the interrogatories put by the Bishop 
of Beauvais and the Count of Cham. 
pagne, they answered not a word, 
They were mute and motionless ; their 
eyes were fixed on one another, but 
they made no sign, nor did they seem 
conscious of aught that surrounded 
them. 

When placed on the rack, to extort 
by torture a confession of the instiga- 
tor of the murder, they were equally 
unmoved. Their tender limbs were 
torn one by one on the wheel, yet the 
tortured wretches expired without hav- 
ing uttered a single word, or given 
even one last parting cry of agony. 
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MUSEUM OF IRISH INDUSTRY. 


Amone the many evidences that now 
present themselves, even to ordinary 
view, of the r rapid growth and diffu- 
sion amongst us of those practical and 
industrial tendencies, the real or sup- 
posed absence of which has hitherto 


been so often assigned as the cause of 


the poverty of our country and the 
divisions of our people, there are none 
so indicative of the sound and perma- 
nent character of this most salutary 
movement, or more calculated to se- 
cure proper direction to its progress, 
than the establishment of public insti- 
tutions, where the materials and re- 
sults of industrial enterprise can be 
shown, and where the practical sci- 
ences, upon which the industrial arts 
are based, can be soundly and syste- 
matically taught. For it is very neces- 
sary to be kept in view, that the teach. 
ing for industrial objects is quite apart 
from even the loftiest uses of abstract 
studies, as from the most refined ele- 
gancies of so-called polite education ; 
th: it its aim is stern, concrete, practi- 
cal reality——the creation of positive 
elements of power, by which labour is 
to be directed, wages to be paid, capi- 
tal to be accumulated, and that inde- 
pendence of opinion and of action, 
which must be based on material com- 
fort and intelligence, is to be deve- 
loped and applied to the most efli- 
cient promotion of the general good. 
For it may evidently » very little in- 
fluence the condition of the people at 
large, that pageants— brilliant and 
glorious even as that which, by the 


large-hearted energy and liberality of 


William Dargan, now adorns our 
city—shall occupy public attention for 
a time, and dazzle and delight all with 
the contemplation of the magnificent 
triumphs of industrial art, and with 
the combinations, never before so well 
seen, of the highest orders of utility 
and beauty—if, in the production of 
those great results, the country at 
large, itself and its people, have en- 
tered really but in a secondary and 
subordinate degree. At the World 
Exhibition of 1851 was held a tourna- 
ment of industry, in which Great 
Britain held the field against all com- 


ers; and although, in some special 
points of skill or decoration, she found 
much to learn from her gallant oppo- 
nents, still the Britomarte of this new 
chivalry remained to the end pre-emi- 
nent, as to all essential power, and her 
most noble competitors deemed it high 
honour to have been her rivals. But 
from the present position of this coun- 
try, in regard to most of the great 
branches of industry, it was inevitable 
that onlyi n some few — and, except 
flax fabrics, those not the most im- 
portant—manufactures could the local 
or national element be specially promi- 
nent, or could the operations of Irish 
industrial skill be generally traced very 
far beyond the extraction of raw ma- 
terials of mineral industry, or the 
simpler adaptations of them in form 
or working for final use. Hence, al- 
though the Great Industrial Exhibi- 
tion now being held amongst us can. 
not but prove of the highest value, in 
an educational as well as in an indus- 
trial point of view, by familiarising 
the public mind at once with the vast. 
ness of industrial operations, and the 
beauty and elegance, as well as utility, 
of industrial results, those lessons be- 
long, unfortunately, for the most part, 
to a realm of ideas too far removed 
from the present position of industry 
generally in this country, to allow of 
our hoping for their immediate or di- 
rect application, as a practical result 
of the present excitement. To fully 
appreciate and utilise the important 
lessons derivable from the study of the 
glorious pictures displayed in the Ex- 
hibition (unequalled, as we believe, by 
any ever brought together before in 
Great Britain), the artist must have 

previously made no small progress in 
his studies; and so, even much more, 
in the industrial arts, where no in- 
stinctive or merely esthetic element 
of judgment can have entrance—ex- 
cept as merely secondary and subse- 
quent to dry scientific fact and calcu- 
lation—there gapes between the splen- 
did illustrations of results, that wrap 
us in delighted wonder, and the rough 
raw material, as well moral as phy- 
sical, from which so much may be 
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elaborated, but from which, as yet, al- 
most all has to be elaborated—an in- 
terval which must be filled up, and by 
great labour, too, before any safe or 
solid communication can be established. 
This chasm is to be effaced—this de- 
ficiency to be supplied—by well or- 
ganised and practical industrial edu- 
cation. 

From these sentiments it can easily 
be understood with how much satis- 
faction we observe the efforts which 
are now being made, here and else- 
where, to promote the education of the 
industrious classes, of all ranks, and to 
provide for them the material from 
which they are to work out their live- 
lihood, by their own independent skill 
and energy. But among those efforts, 
none have yielded us so much plea- 
sure, as well from the nobleness and 
directness of its aim, as from the just- 
ness of its application to the circum- 
stances and the wants of Ireland, as 
the recent foundation and rapid or- 
ganisation of an institution, which we 
owe to almost the last act of the offi- 
cial life of Sir Robert Peel, and which 
we regard as by no means the least 
important and durable memorial which 
he has left of his practical and provi- 
dent statesmanship; an _ institution 
which, like most good and powerful 
creations, has formed and developed 
itself, not in noise and bluster, but in 
solid, unostentatious work; and with 
a brief account of the plan and ar- 
rangements of which we propose to 
occupy ourreaders for a few moments— 
the Museum of Irish Industry, in 
Stephen’s-green, which has been placed 
by her Majesty's Government under 
the direction of Sir Robert Kane. 

It will be recollected that the Ord- 
nance ‘Topographic Survey of Ireland, 
under General Colby, whose loss the 
public service has had ree ently to re- 
gret, was accompanied by investiga- 
tions into the archeology, “the ns atural 
history, and the geology of the coun- 
try; and that the results of these inves- 
tigations, most ably conducted as they 
were by Colonel Portlock, by Major 
Larcom, Dr. Petrie, and Professor 
O’ Donovan, were collected in the Ord- 
nance Survey department in the Phe- 
nix Park. A desire to expedite the 
completion of the topographic maps, 
and, as we believe also, that morbid 
thirst for small economy which attacks 
political men, when directing non-po- 
litical matters, induced the authorities 
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to decide on the abandonment of all 
those most important inquiries, and to 
complete only the townland maps. 
This abandonment of the most useful 
and practical objects was of course re- 
sisted by all the real friends of Ireland ; 
and we owe to the energy and influence 
of Dr. Romney Robinson, of Lord 
Dunraven, and of Sir John Young, 
that the prosecution of the Geological 
Survey was resumed as a part of 
the General Survey of the British Is- 
lands, under Sir Henry de la Beche; 
and that the materials illustrative of 
the natural and industrial structure 
and resources of the country already 
collected, and those to be afterwards 
obtained during the prosecution of the 
Geological Survey, should be placed in 
the ¢ harge of Sir Robert Kane, for the 
foundation and organisation of a na- 
tional institution for the promotion of 
those sciences, and their practical ap- 
plication. 

‘This plan was, as will be remarked, 
something similar to that simulta- 
neously adopted by the foundation of 
the Museum of Economic Geology, 
Mines and Manufactures, in London, 
in somewhat similar connexion with 
the Geological —e of Great Bri- 
tain ; but the well-grounded apprecia- 
tion of the peculiar wants and cireum- 
stances of ireland which distinguished 
Sir Robert Peel and the Duke of New- 
castle (then Chief Commissioner of 
Works), and which was fully shared 
by the talented nobleman who has 
since so actively and for so long guided 
the administration of this country, 
showed the imperative necessity of 
more fully and generally devoloping in 
the new institution its special, national, 
and industrial character, and giving to 
the educational plan, and to the prin- 
ciple of organisation, its main and pre- 
dominant object, that illustration and 
development of the industrial resources 
of Ireland with which Sir Kobert 
Kane's name has become indissolubly 
connected. Such was accordingly done, 
and the buildings in Stephen’s-green, 
formerly the mansion and grounds of 
Lord Chancellor Manners, having been 
obtained, the Ordnance Survey col- 
lections were transferred to Sir Robert 
Kane, and he commenced his task, the 
present condition of which we will now 
briefly describe. 

‘The position of the new institution 
is certainly one of the finest in Europe 
for a public building. Looking over the 
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magnificent square, and opposite the 
handsome edifice of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, the situation affords space 
in the garden grounds, extending nearly 
to Ely. -place, “for the fullest develop- 
ment which the wants of the Museum 
could require. ‘The plan and archi- 
tectural arrangements . aving been com- 
mitted to Mr. George Papworth, that 
eminent architect went to work cer- 
tainly in what our neighbours would 
call a very un-Irish, but in a very 
practical manner. ‘The front build- 
ings were left plain, undecorated, un. 
altered almost; and hence, few who 
passed through Stephen’s-green, and 
were not personally connected with 
scientific industry and education, sus- 
pected the hive of activity which the 
interior of that unpretending edifice 
contained : all was concentrated on the 
erection of the noble series of museum 
galleries; the construction of laborato. 
ries, the execution of scientific work of 
various kinds, the solidly-fixed root 
and healthful stem and branches of our 
industrial growth were carefully elabo- 
rated before any exterior ornament 
was allowed. So many instances have 
occurred in Ireland (and in London 
too) of magnificent porticoes and fa- 
cades being built, leaving the working 
and useful parts unfinished and imper- 
fect, that probably Sir Robert Kane 
and Mr. Papworth thought that it 
would be also a good industrial lesson 
to exhibit a great building, in which 
everything useful and becoming for 
work was fully done, before any step 

was taken towards display or decora- 
tion. 

As to the general plan of the build. 
ings, we may say, that the front to 
Stephen’s -green is occupied mainly 
with offices and laboratories. The 
museum exhibition galleries are si- 
tuated behind, and form three sides of 
a rectangle, extending towards Ely- 
place, and closed at that end by the 
great hall or lecture-theatre, and the 
preparation-rooms of the lecturers. The 
front building thus contains the oflices 
of the director of the Museum and of 
the director of the Geological Survey, 
the map office, the library, the analy- 
tical laboratory, balance « and apparatus 
rooms of the chemical officers of the 
Museum, and the working rooms of 
the officers of the Survey. There are 
two stories of galleries, corresponding 
to the principal stories of the front 
building, and off each story the galle- 
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ries communicate at the eastern end 
by fine double staircases, lighted by 
large windows of stained and orna- 
mented glass. On each story are three 
galleries, termed the cross, the north 
and south; the cross gallery in each 

vase being parallel with the front to 
Stephen’s-green, and the north and 
south passing laterally from its extre- 
mities to the eastern end, where they 
meet the staircases, and are connected 
respectively with the lecture theatre. 
Now as to the destination of these ex- 
tensive buildings, 

The primary and practical object in 
founding the Museum, and that conse- 
quently ~ which Sir Robert Kane has 
evidently kept most firmly in view 
in arranging the distribution of its 
parts, has been the collocation and ex- 
hibition of all the materials for indus. 
try which are to be found in Ireland ; 
to exhibit the conditions and mark the 
localities in which such are found ; 
illustrate their treatment; to indicate 
the uses to which they may be applied ; 
to point out the manner in which those 
materials are economised in other 
countries or localities where manufac- 
turing industry is more advanced ; and 
in those departments of industry which 
are efficiently pursued in Ireland, to ex- 
hibit what we have done, and are 
doing, so as to register and establish 
the merit of our success, as well as to 
point out our ignorance or our indif- 
ference to the abundant means of far 
more extended and varied industry 
which nature has endowed us with, 
In each of the impor tant branches of 
industry, therefore, it was necessary to 
trace the stages of manufacture, from 
the mineral, or other raw material, as 
extracted from the earth, to the finish- 
ed production as brought to market ; 
and it is really surprising the sy stema- 
tic arrangement with which this has 
been devised, and the success with 
which it bas been carried out. The 
greater portion of the galleries is, there- 
fore, devoted to the specially industrial 
collections, which, organised on the 
plan just described, naturally occupy 
much space ; and in the classification of 
those, the arrangement of the galleries 
in two stories lends itself very naturally 
to the principal division, according as 
the material of manufacture is of or- 
ganic or of inorganic origin. Thus 
the galleries of the lower story are al. 
located to objects of purely mineral 
nature, and to the products derived 
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from them ; whilst the galleries of the 
upper story are appropriated to objects 
of organic origin, animal or vegetable, 
and to the industries derived from 
their use; and thus a person entering 
on the examination of the Museum 
commences with the illustrations of 
the structure and resources of the coun- 
try which belong to the older rocks, 
and are destitute of traces of life in any 
shape: he finds mining materials, ores, 
smelting products; chemical manu- 
factures of various kinds, building ma- 
terials, &c. ; and he is gradually con- 
ducted by a very natural transition 
through the illustrations of mineral 
fuels upon the one side, and the illus- 
trations of the more recent rocky for- 
mations on the other, to the develop- 
ment of life, as shown in the fossil 
geological specimens, and to the in- 
dustrial uses of organic materials, as 
illustrated in the flax manufacture, and 
the other varied practical applications 
of animal and vegetable bodies. 

The first step in this systematic ex- 
position of the resources of Ireland, and 
the uses to which they may be applied, 
is naturally the complete illustration of 
the mineral structure of the island it- 
self, its geology. Fortunately, the 
survey which is at the present moment 
being so efficiently carried on by Sir 
H. de la Beche and Mr. Jukes, en- 
ables the geological nature of the coun- 
try to be illustrated in the very fullest 
manner, not merely by collections of 
rocks and fossils made in Ireland by 
the officers of the Survey, but also by 
typical collections of British rocks and 
fossils for comparative study; the 
collections of fossils, as well of [reland 
as of Great Britain, being arranged by 
Professor Edward Forbes. 

Having in this general manner indi- 
cated the principal divisions of the 
Museum, it remains to notice, in a few 
words, some points of its arrangement 
more in detail. We shall suppose < 
visitor entering in Stephen’s-green, 
and passing into the lower galleries. 

The hall of entrance, and the cross 
gallery on which it opens, constitute 
the department allocated to building 
materials; and in the hall itself com- 
mences the exposition of the marbles, 
which constitute so beautiful and so 
rich a source of mineralindustry. This 
entrance hall is fitted up as a cabinet 
of marbles. The ceiling is supported 
by a series of Doric pilasters, alternate- 
ly of red and of green marbles, the 
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harmonious contrasts of which produce 
the most beautiful effect; and ihe in- 
terspaces of the pilasters are occupied 
by groups of panels of marbles of 
the most varied tints and localities, 
set in an ornamental framework with 
shamrock wreaths, setting off, but 
not interfering with, the colours of 
the marble panels, the arrangement 
and balancing of which has appeared 
to usone of the most successful ar- 
tistic results that we have seen. JIn- 
deed, the fitting up of this entrance 
hall, which, being the part of the Mu- 
seum first done, has been most seen for 
the last two or three years, has even al- 
ready led to the revival of the marble 
trade in Ireland, which had been all 
but extinct. Stimulated by the ex- 
ample of the hall of the Museum of 
Industry, the Board of Works have 
directed the substitution of Irish for 
foreign marbles in buildings erected 
under their charge. The architects of 
the new buildings to be erected in 
Trinity College propose to decorate 
the hall and staircase with Irish mar- 
bles; and the Royal Dublin Society 
have exerted themselves to provide for 
the Great Industrial Exhibition speci- 
mens of some of the same marbles 
which are in the Museum in Stephen’s- 
green, with probably the intention, 
when the Exhibition has closed, to em- 
ploy them in the decoration of some 
part of the Society House. Such have 
been the remarkable results of almost 
the first existence of the Museum of 
Industry; and it affords most happy 
augury of what may be expected 
from the full development of the great 
design of which Sir Robert Kane has 
undertaken the realisation. 

The series of marbles is continued 
from this entrance hall into the gallery, 
where, by pilasters, panels, isolated or 
in groups, columns, vases, &c., and by 
rough blocks, to show natural grain 
and structure, the series of its illustra- 
tions is rendered complete. Associated 
with the marbles are then found the 
alabaster from Irish sources, the gyp- 
sum, the artificial marbles, pietra dura, 
scagliola, &c.; the cements, and the 
materials they are formed from; and, 
in short, all belonging to that class of 
decorative building materials which 
connects marble with stucco or plaster 
modelling. 

Ranging along this gallery are col- 
lections of building stones. The spe- 
cimens, which exhibit the nature of 
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the more important quarries from 
almost every part of Ireland, are care- 
fully formed in cubes, showing the 
structure and grain, the 
chiselling, and the diversity in each 
case. Besides the topographical col- 
lection of there is the 
highly interesting collection formed 
by Mr. Wilkinson, Architect to the 
Poor-law Board, and presented to the 
Museum of Industry. The 
specimens exhibits the nature and 
power of resistance of those materials 
in each locality ; and further, for com- 
parison, there is provided a collection 
of the most approved building stones 
of England, being the duplicate spe- 
cimens obtained and experimented on 
by the Commissioners for Building the 
New Houses of Parliament, and de- 
posited by the Government in the Lon- 
don and Dublin Museums. Besides 
these varied collections, the history of 
building materials is still further fol- 
lowed out by illustrations of the slates 
of Killaloe, of Waterford, of Valentia, 
&e.; of flagging, of bricks, and tiles 


those stones, 


from all important sources, with stand- 
ard British examples for comparison. 
And finally, the series of decorative 
building materials is completed by 


the illustrations of paper-staining and 
gilding, of decorative painting and of 
stained-glass decorations. By a very 
beautiful arrangement, the windows of 
this gallery are themselves rendered 
specimens of this decoration, and the 


centre window is enriched with one of 


the happiest designs of our country- 
man, O’Connor, who; in this deps art- 
ment of artistic manufacture, bas won 
so much distinction for himself, and 
reflected so much credit upon his native 
city. This window consists of three 
compartments: the upper being a very 
tasteful arrangement of the roy: al ar ms, 
and the lower the legend and i inserip- 
tion of the * Museum of Irish Indus- 
try.” ‘The centre of the window is 
occupied by the main subject, a repre- 
sentation of Peace introducing the arts 
and sciences to Ireland; and whether 
as a specimen of colouring and practi- 
eal manufacture, 
idea and arrangement, we consider this 
work well worthy of the place it occu- 
pies in the gallery as an example of 
decoration. The recess in which this 
window is placed is cased with pilasters 
of marble and floored with encaustic 


tiles, and illustrations of the uses of 


éncaustic tiles for flooring and panel 
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ling are afforded in various suitable 
places. 

At the southern end of the gallery 
of building materials stretches the 
gallery devoted to rocks, minerals, and 
certain departments of mining and 
metallurgy. This, termed the lower 
south gallery, has for its principal 
features the collections of rocks of 
Ireland, illustrating their nature, their 
mineral character, their metamor- 
phoses and alterations, and their geo- 
logical positions, which include the 
specie ns obtained by Col. Portlock 
in the north of Ireland. ‘These collee- 
tions are surrounded by the collections 
of mineral species and varieties. Of 
these there are two: the one specially 
Irish, which is still in process of or- 
ganisation, and will form a comple te 
representation of the mineralogy of this 
country ; and the othera, general col- 
lection of specific ty pes for comparative 
illustration and study, containing, and 
indeed based on, the excellent collec- 
tion to the formation of which Dr. 
Aquilla Smith had devoted so much 
time, and which has been obtained for 
the Museum of Industry at the sug- 
gestion of Sir R. Kane. 

Next in order to the rock speci- 
mens, and their mineral contents, 
considered in a purely scientific point 
of view, comes the obtaining and em- 
ployment of the mineral masses in the 
arts; the mining, the metallurgic 
treatment, and the chemical manufac- 
tures, based on mineral substances. 
The series commences with iron, and 
we find the illustrations of the various 
classes of tron ores found in Ireland, 
and the products of their treatment ; 
the rocks, clays, and minerals occur- 
ring with them, and available for their 
smelting ; and in proximity, for com- 
parison, the series of ores of Stafford. 
shire, of Wales, and Scotland, and the 
materials and results of the iron manu- 
facture in those places. The proper- 
ties and uses of iron in the metallic 
state is shown by series of examples, 
and the beautiful series of specimens 

of Austrian steels, so much admired in 
the Great Ezhibition, may be here 
examined, the duplicates of “the collec- 
tion deposited in the London having 
been sent to the Dublin Museum, by 
the Government, through Sir Henry 
de la Beche. 

In this gallery also the metallurgy of 
various metals of great industrial’ in- 
terest is exhibited. Thus the various 
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ores of manganese, from different 
arts of Ireland; the ores and metal- 
Sete of nikel, and the manufacture of 
the different varieties of German sil- 
ver, &c.; the metallurgy of cobalt ; 
the ores of zinc, and the extraction and 
uses of the metal ; the ores of tin, of 
bizmuth, of antimony, and the applica- 
tions of those metals and their alloys 
with each other in the practical arts, 
This enumeration — and to do more 
than enumerate would occupy too 
much space — will sbow the greatness 
of plan which presides over the ar- 
rangement of this national museum, 
and the variety and importance of ob- 
jects which each gallery contains. 

For, parallel with this, at the other 
end of the entrance gallery, passes the 
lower north gallery, devoted to part of 
the mining and metallurgy collections, 
to the chemical manufactures, the ma- 
nufacture of glass, of earthenware, and 
porcelain, and to the illustration of the 
fuels of Ireland. The metallic ores 
of lead and copper, the materials and 
products of their smelting and prepa- 
ration, the uses of them and their al- 
loys; the various pigments derived 
from them are fully and even minutely 
shown ; and the history of the metallic 
industry of Ireland is completed by 
the exhibition of the metallurgic ex- 
traction, and the mining of gold and 
silver. ‘The largest mass of native 
Irish gold now existing is here depo- 
sited, and certainly in its most proper 
place, having been obtained from 
the late Secretary to the Mining 
Company of Ireland, Mr. Richard 
Purdy, by Sir Robert Kane ; it weighs 
40z. 8dwt., or 2,112 grains —a 
weight inconsiderable compared with 
that of the nuggets we now hear of 
every day in the Australian diggings, 
but very large for an European 
source. With it are specimens of 
the small grain gold, as usually found 
in Wicklow; and also of the Wicklow 
pyrites, which has been found by Dr. 
Percy, professor of metallurgic che- 
mistry to the London Museum, to be 
decidedly auriferous. Also, most suit- 
ably for illustration, specimens of the 
forms of torques, fibula, fillets, &e., 
into which the gold was worked by the 
early native Irish, for ornamental and 
domestic purposes. The silver industry 
is fully illustrated, as well by the spe- 
cimens of the native silver from Bally- 
corus, near Dublin, as by the history 
of the extraction of the metal from the 
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ores of argentiferous lead. This pro- 
cess is shown both as practised near 
Dublin and in the north of England. 

The various chemical manufactures, 
which have for their object the pro- 
duction of substances not in the me- 
tullic state, is fully shown by collec- 
tions of the different stages and mate- 
rials of the manufacture of copperas, of 
alum, of oil of vitriol, of soda and its 
sults, of magnesia, of white lead, and 
analogous bodies, of chloride of lime, 
chromate of potash, and the various 
other chemical manufactures of mineral 
acids and salts. Next following after 
these, and serving as complement to the 
merely chemical manufactures, are those 
of porcelain and glass — the latter be- 
ing represented in the several branches 
of bottle, crown, plate and flint glass; 
the materials used in each case, the 
nature of the products, the phases of 
preparation and forming of the more 
interesting classes of articles, is ex- 
hibited; and, finally, the diflerent 
kinds of silvering, including the curious 
new modes of depositing real silver on 
glass, so as to give mirror surface, are 
shown. Similarly, the materials and 
products of the manufacture of the va- 
rious earthenwares, from coarse pot- 
tery to porcelain, is exhibited ; and 
the abundant means possessed by Ire- 
land for carrying out this branch of 
industry are shown. ‘The clays and 
felspars, with which the energy of Mr. 
Kerr, guided by the information given 
through this museum and Sir Robert 
Kane, has formed of Irish material the 
exquisite statuette bust of Mr. Dargan, 
and the beautiful “ Midsummer Night's 
Dream” dessert-service, will there be 
seen in their proper places, and will 
prove, it is to be hoped, of happy 
augury of the great practical assistance 
which even the ordinary inspection of 
the treasures of the Industrial Museum 
will afford to those engaged in manu- 
facturing enterprise. 

A most interesting portion of this 
department of the Museum is the col- 
lection which is being formed to illus- 
trate the condition and results of the ce- 
ramic art at different epochs, and in 
its most important phases. Thus there 
are represented the cinerary urns and 
pottery of our primeval ancestors, and 
those of the ancient Etruscans, Ro- 
mans, and Greeks, of which specimens 

robably the most interesting are the 
Peautifal Italo-Grecian and Etruscan 
vases, liberally deposited in the Mu- 
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seum by Lord Talbot de Malahide, 
who has co-operated in this, as in so 
many other objects of national good, 
and has set an example which we hope 
will be extensively followed. The class 
of specimens of which this historical 
ceramic collection requires to be made 
up, is of such rare occurrence, even 
for purchase, that noblemen and gen- 
tlemen possessing specimens suitable to 
illustrate special forms, or qui ulities S, or 
kinds of earthenware or porcelai un (such 
being, of course, never in actual use), 


would do great service to the cause of 


industry in Ireland, by depositing them 


for a time in the National Museum of 


Industry in Stephen’s-green, and there- 
by following the example set by her 
Majesty and so many of the English 
nobility, in assisting the collections 
in Marlborough-house, and in Jermyn- 
street, London, and by Lord Talbot in 
regard to our own Museum, as already 
noticed. 

The series of collections in the lower 
galleries is closed by the series of fuels, 
which serve to connect the purely mi- 
neral bodies with the departments of 
vegetable products, the actual link 
being afforded by the Irish woods and 
their applications, and passing from 
woody fibre to flax. 

The fuels are arranged in the order 
of their geological and chemical cha- 
racters. Thus, first, the anthracites, 
or stone coals, of Kilkenny, Tipperary, 
and Cork, with their associated clays 
and minerals. The magnitude of the 
strata of coal in these localities is finely 
shown by masses contributed by the 
Mining Company of Ireland and by 
Mr. Wandesford, which present a com- 
plete section of the coal vein with the 
coal seat or clay at bottom, and the 
shale or flags at top. ‘The sections of 
the three-foot and four-foot seams of 
the Kilkenny coal field are peculiarly 
interesting. Next follows the bitu- 
minous coals of Ireland, including those 
of the Leitrim coal field (the Arigna 
district), the Coal Island, and the 
Ballycastle coal strata, with the pyrites 
and other mineralsaccompanying them, 
and also a series of examples of the 
fossil plants, by the aggregation and 
decomposition of which the masses of 
coal have been formed. Next in order 
are the lignites, or fossil wood (brown 
coal) of the Lough Neagh district, in 
Antrim, with species of the silicified 
wood, from which the supposed petri- 
fying power of the water of that re- 





markable lake was derived. And, 
finally, a very extensive series of the 
peats from various localities, represent- 
ing the various qualities of that im- 
portant fuel, and the uses to which it 
may be applied. This collection of 
peats is of the more interest, as repre- 
senting those analysed and experiment- 
ed on in the trials of the manufacture 
of parafline candles from peat, in- 
vented by Mr. Reece some years ago, 
and now at work near Athy. To every 
specimen of peat is also annexed the 
ash ; and as the analysis of it, also, is 
recorded, the agriculturist is provided 
with a means of reference for informa- 
tion as to the nature and use for ma- 
nuring purposes of peat ashes of the 
several districts, which cannot but be 
of the highest value for farming pur- 
poses. 

We now ascend to the upper series 
of galleries, by means of a double stair- 
case, the walls of which afford space 
for maps and plans of industrial inte. 
est; and in the upper north gallery 
we find the various departments of tex- 
tile manufactures. These commence, 
as already mentioned, with flax. This 
collection contains species of flax 
from almost all the counties of Ireland, 
showing as well how it ought not, as 
how it ought, to be grown—specimens 
of the various stages through which flax 
passes in its manufacture, and the va- 
rious plans proposed for modifying or 
replacing the processes in ordinary 
use. Here we have the examples of 
Schenk and of Watts, new patents, of 
Dickson’s and of the dry processes, and 
the whole history of the flax-cotton 
project, on which, as it appears, Cork 
and Belfast pronounced equally un- 
favourably. ‘The series of specimens 
of fibre are completed by rovings of 
assorted finen ness, and these by yarns, 
and these again by illustrations of the 
woven fabrics of flax, from sacking to 
cambric. The varied industry of 
Belfast and Drogheda is fully shown, 
and the ornamenting of the fabrics, 
whether for use or for the market, has 
also a place. 

The cotton industry, although not 
carried out in Ireland on that scale 
which could render it like flax—a cha- 
racteristic manufacture of the coun- 
try—is, however, far too extensive and 
important in Dublin, in Waterford, 
and in Belfast, not to require a satis- 
factory representation in the Museum 
of Industry, which, accordingly, it has 
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received. The qualities and varieties 
of cotton—its processes of preparation 
—the more important classes of goods 
manufactured, especially those of Irish 
manufacture, are exhibited; and the 
series of vegetable fibrous materials is 
completed by the series of products 
derived from hemp ; the sacking, cord- 
age, &c., are properly shown. 


As complementary to this class of 


textile fabrics, there are arranged the 
series of materials employed in the de- 
coration of linen and cotton fabrics by 
processes of dyeing and printing. The 
dyed and printed linens, cambrics, and 
muslins of Belfast, and printed cot- 
tons, are shown; and the colouring 
matters and mordants used in each 
case are exhibited. These are con- 
nected with the series of products of 
the distillation of woody fibre, which 
again connects itself with those from 
coal, and renders the natural succes- 
sion of the minerals, the fuels, and 
the vegetable materials more tho- 
roughly evident. 

Following the textile manufactures 
of vegetable origin, come those in 
which the material used is of animal 
origin. These are principally silk, 
wool, and hair, and mixtures of those. 
Among the first illustrations are those 
of our—unfortunately limited, though 
beautiful manufacture of velvet and of 
ribbons, which is followed by a depart- 
ment of which we may be well proud, 
viz., that of poplins, or tabinets. Here 
all the materials employed in each of 
the variously.diversified qualities and 
styles of fabric is illustrated, the cha- 
racter of pattern shown, the special 
methods of fabrication explained, and 
the special processes of the silk-dyer 
are illustrated. 

The several classes of manufacture, 
of which wool forms the basis—as the 
longstapled, or worsted; the short- 
stapled, or proper woollen and felted ; 
the carpet textures, &c., are shown in 
their characteristic materials, stages, 
and results, and the special applica- 
tions and processes of wool-dying il- 
lustrated; the varieties of staple in 
wool, especiall as regards the growth 
of wool i in Ire donk, and the distinctive 


— of the Irish and the foreign 


eeces are carefully exhibited. Pass- 
ing from wool, the other manufactures 
derived from animal bodies are shown. 
The employment of hair for hat manu- 
facture, and felting generally. The 
hair-cloth; the employment of feathers, 
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quills, and horn and bone, for the mul- 
titudinous uses to which those bodies 
serve in arts; and finally, the depart- 
ments of chemical industry derived 
from animal bodies; the manufacture 
of phosphorus, of ivoryblack, of black. 
ing, of bone earth, of ammoniacal 
salts, of artificial manures, now so im- 
portant, and derived from bones ; the 
manufacture of ferroprussiate of pot- 
ash, of Prussian blue, and the highly 
important series of cyanides of practi- 
cal use. ‘The lessons taught by the 
assemblage of bodies which these cases 
will afford is such as even of itself to 
constitute a very important fact in edu- 
cation: the remnants of the common- 
est and apparently the most useless 
bodies, being shown to become the 
sources of highly valuable and impor- 
tant products, by the proper applica- 
tion of industrial knowledge and enter- 
prise. 

Those varied collections of animal 
and vegetable manufacture having oc- 
cupied “the upper north gallery, the 
visitor passes to the cross gallery, 
which is appropriated to one of the 
most interesting and useful collections 
of the entire Museum. It is the illus- 
tration of all that is calculated to assist 
us in developing the fisheries of Ireland 
—those mines of untold wealth which 
surround our coasts—true domestic dig- 
gings, from which hundreds of thou- 
sands of our maritime population might 
derive a competency, where at present 
they vegetate in a precarious and too 
often inactive existence. There is, Ist, 
a collection of all the fish usually found 
in the Irish seas and rivers in their 
different stages of growth and develop- 
ment, so that their history can be sa- 
tisfactorily studied; 2nd, a collection 
of models of the kinds of fishing-boats, 
nets, lines, and apparatus used by the 
Irish fishermen, as well as also of the 
kinds used in other countries; 3rd, the 
various molluscous and other animals 
employed as baits, or otherwise con- 
nected with the habits or history of 
fishes and fishery; and finally, along 
with those, and most naturally serving 
with them to form a most interesting 
representation of the existing fauna 
of Ireland, an excellent collection of 
the birds and principal mammals of 
Treland, especially marine birds, as 
furnishing, in their feathers, down, oil, 
and skins, the materials of important 
branches of industry. The models of 
boats, and some other portionsof thecol. 
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lections of this fishery department, have 
been temporarily removed to the Great 
Industrial Exhibition, at the request of 
the Board of Works, who, as commis- 
sioners of fisheries, being anxious to re- 
present that branch of industry in the 
eee, very naturally applied 
to be assisted with the abundant re- 
sources of the Museum of Industry 
in Stephen’s-green ; and, of course, 
received from Sir Robert Kane the co- 
operation which one department of the 
public service should always be happy 
to afford to another. 

But we here derive from the Mu- 
seum the very unexpected lesson that 
fisheries are by no means the only in- 
dustry to which we may render our 
coasts and the waters of our seas avail- 
able. We here have shown the sea- 
weeds, and their industrial uses; the 
kelp or barilla, the salts of soda and of 
potash derivable from it; and we learn 
the curious fact, that by the decrease 
of forests, and the increase of the value 
of Jand in Russia and in America, the 
sources of the supply of potash from 
Jand plants have become so very insuf- 
ficient, that not merely has the value 
of potash considerably increased, but 
that even in the interior of Germany 
the potash for industrial purposes is 
now derived from the kelp, manufac- 
tured from sea-weed, on the coasts of 
Treland and Scotland. But not merely 
soda and potash, but the important 
bodies, iodine and bromine, and their 
numerous remarkable compounds, here 
find their natural place; and the col- 
lection of industrial products to which 
the vile sea-weed gives rise, must lead 
him who properly studies their history 
to appreciate very feelingly the won- 
derful richness of even the most ordi- 
nary objects in nature, and the power 
of industrial science which can thus 
render that richness, even where most 
concealed, patent and available for the 
manifold uses of man, 

The series of chemical manufactures 
derived from animal and vegetable 
bodies, however, does not even here 
terminate; for we have said nothing 
of the illustrations of the great indus- 
try of beet-root sugar, which may be 
said to have almost arisen from the 
Museum of Industry, and the admira- 
ble researches of its eminent chemist, 
Dr, Sullivan, and of Sir Robert Kane. 
There are also the soap manufacture 
—that of candles; the manufacture of 
paper in its several varieties: all 
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branches of industry of great impor- 
tance, and largely developed even al- 
ready in this country. The history, 
materials, and products of each is 
shown by suitable examples. 

Finally, the series of illustrations of 
organic bodies, and their uses, is 
closed, indeed, in most natural order, 
by their entombment. ‘The upper 
south gallery is occupied with a most 
valuable series of specimens of fossils, 
representing the paleontology, not only 
of Ireland, but of Great Britain; for, 
by the co-operation of the director and 
ofticers of the geological survey of the sis- 
ter kingdom, duplicate specimens of the 
fossils there collected are deposited in 
the Dublin Museum, and afford a eom- 
plete view of the fossil geology of the 
United Kingdom, extending from 
the most recent to the oldest forma- 
tions connected with the existing 
fauna—of which the illustrated series 
form the fishery collections, and other 
industrial uses—by the skeletons of our 
creat fossil deer, of which a very fine 
and complete skeleton was presented 
to the Museum by the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Mayo—down to the rudest 
traces of organic existence, which re- 
veal themselves in our oldest sedimen- 
tary rocks; and thus the series of col- 
lections and the ranges of galleries 
close in the most natural and happiest 
manner—the inspection of the fossils 
of the oldest rocks leading the visitor 
to the great staircase, by which he 
descends from the upper to the lower 
south gallery, and to the collections 
of igneous and metamorphic rocks, 
destitute of organic contents, and serv- 
ing as base and recipient to the mine- 
rals and metallic ores, and affording 
the various building materials, with 
the description of which our notice of 
the galleries and collections of the 
Museum had been commenced. 

Such are the circumstances of this 
great national institution, which has 
grown up almost silently amongst us 
in the last few years; and which pro- 
mises, and indeed has already com- 
menced, to exercise the most powerful 
influence in assisting industrial pro- 
gress in Ireland. Such are its circum- 
stances, as regards its function and 
realisation of the exhibition of indus- 
trial and geological collections of ob- 
jects. But such is, in reality, but one 
part of its scope, and an equally im- 
portant portion of the labour of its 
officers is devoted to other fields, The 
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Museum contains a chemical depart- 
ment, arranged in a manner somewhat 
similar to that which, under Dr. Play- 
fair, had afforded such excellent fruit 
in the London Museum, This depart- 
ment consists of a range of laborato- 
ries for metallurgic and technical pro- 
cesses, for preparing re-agents, and 
such other rough work—situated in 
the basement story of the building; 
and of an analytical laboratory, which, 
with its balance and finer apparatus- 
rooms, is placed on the first floor. 
This department is entrusted to the 
charge of Dr. Sullivan, assisted by 
Mr. Gages, and it will be necessary 
only to notice a few of the many im- 
portant works that have issued from 
the Museum, on points of interest in 
chemical industry, to enable our read- 
ers to judge how usefully the chemical 
officers have been engaged. 

The projected manutacture of paraf- 
fine, and a variety of other chemical 
produets, by distilling peat in a cur- 
rent of air, having attracted great at- 
tention, and it being very desirable, in 
a national point of view, to determine 
the real amount of value in the pro- 
posed manufacture, a most elaborate 
practical and analytical inquiry was 
instituted into the subject, in the labo- 
ratory of the Museum, and the re- 
sult embodied in official reports by Sir 
Robert Kane and the chemical officers, 
which were laid before Parliament, 
The nature, composition, and uses of 
our Irish peats were, in those Reports, 
for the first time fully and practically 
established, The composition of the 
ashes of the peats of a great number 
(37) of localities were accurately de- 
termined, and their agricultural value, 
as manure, thus fixed. All the im- 
portant statements, as to the proposed 
manufactures from the distillation of 
peat, were practically tested, and their 
true value ascertained, and the proba- 
ble prospects of pecuniary success, in 
such an undertaking, exhibited in their 
correct light. From such a complete 
and impartial inquiry, the result could 
not but be useful ; and we have under- 
stood that the original inventors of the 
process derived no small advantage 
from the light thrown upon their own 
operations by the scientific inquiry. 

Another interestinginquiry, although 
instituted by Sir Robert Kane and his 
colleagues, was not entirely carried 
out in the buildings of the Museum 
in Stephen’s-green, It was, the trial 
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of the practical value of the processes 
proposed by the Chevalier Claussen 
for conferring upon flax the properties 
of cotton, It was a project of great 
importance to Ireland certainly, but 
still more so to the sister kingdom; as 
it becomes every day of more intensely 
vital interest to have something which 
could be substituted for cotton in the 
English factory system, in case of any 
casualty, as war or otherwise, inter- 
rupting the supply of that raw mate- 
rial of British industry. It is interest- 
ing to find, that, for the solution of 
a practical scientific question of such 
specially British importance, recourse 
was had to Ireland and to Irishmen, 
As the experiments demanded factory 
arrangements and mechanical arrange- 
ments, which could not be erected in 
Stephen's-green, Mr. Dargan—— whose 
energy and liberality was then such as 
now, in greater matters, we all have 
recognised it—-placed at Sir Robert 
Kane's disposal, for the inquiry, his 
establishment at Kildinan, in the county 
Cork, with all its mechanical and other 
appurtenances, for flax treatment on 
the great scale. There all Mr. Claus- 
sen's processes were tried by his own 
agents, but under careful scientific su- 
pervision: the result was not satisfac- 
tory as to the establishment of Mr. 
Claussen’s projects. In the official 
Report which was laid before Parlia- 
ment, it is proposed by Sir Robert 
Kane to institute a new series of ex- 
periments, at Mr. Claussen’s own works, 
should that gentleman wish the in- 
quiry to be pushed further; but we 
have not heard that Mr. Claussen has 
availed himself of that suggestion, nor, 
indeed, has flax-cotton been very much 
noticed since. 

Again, the beet-root sugar industry 
presented various points on which the 
assistance of accurate scientific inquiry 
could be very useful, and accordingly 
the subject was taken up in the M - 
seum, The result was the publication 
of a most complete report on all the 
circumstances of the cultivation and 
composition of the sugar beet, and tle 
extraction of the sugar. A complete 
model sugar house was fitted up tem- 
porarily in Stephen’s-green, and a large 
quantity of sugar actually made. By 
officially communicating with the most 
eminent agriculturists in various parts 
of the country, -an extensive series of 
experiments was instituted on all the 
circumstances affecting the soil and 
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growth of the plant, and the bulbs 
were taken for analyses, of various 
ages and various varieties. Slow as 
the agricultural mind is to familiarise 
itself with new ideas, the growth of 
beet for sugar-making is now pretty 
nearly naturalised in Ire! and, and the 
Trish-made sugar has for the last year 
taken the top prices in the Dublin 
markets. For this we may principally 
thank the Museum of Irish Industry ; 
and the benefits to agriculture from 
their inquiries did not even stop there. 
The analyses of the beet roots grown 
for sugar-making made it extremely 
questionable whether agriculturists were 
right in endeavouring to grow very 


large roots, whether beets or turnips ; 
and as the question was of such ex- 
treme interest in practical farming, a 
special inquiry was undertaken on that 


point. Of this inquiry as yet there 
fie been published only the general 
abstract of results, the det: riled re port 
requiring to go through the official 
channels previous to publication; but 
enough has been communicated to the 
Agricultural and Dublin Societies to 
make evident that more food is raised, 
and a more profitable crop obtained, 
by growing a larger number of mode- 
rately-sized roots, than a smaller num- 
ber of very large, as, weight for weight, 
there is decidedly more nutritive force 
and material in roots of moderate size 
than in a monstrous growth, swollen to 
repleti on, with imperfectly elaborated 
juice, and like most unduly swollen or 
puffed-up individuals, intrinsically of 
very inferior value. 

Such are only a few of the results of 
the work of the chemical branch of the 
Museum. Were we to notice the long 
series of important analyses of rocks, 
of minerals, and waters, and other 
subjects of chemical inquiry of impor- 
tance to geologic val science and to in- 
dustry, which have occupied the labo- 
ratory of the Museum, we should ex- 
ceed our space, and shall consequently 
merely select for illustration one exam- 
ple of inquiries of this class, as its na- 
ture and advantages are capable of ge- 
net ral appreciation. This subject 1 is the 
inquiry which is carried on into the 
chemical nature and agricultural capa- 
bilities of the soils of Irel land, and the 
means taken to represent the results 
by agrological maps of the Irish coun- 
ties, and simultaneously to represent 
the distribution of the soils, according 
to their financial values, by a series of 
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valuation maps. This undertaking, so 
novel in its character, and so interest- 
ing and important in its results, has 
been carried on by Sir Robert Kane 
and his able collaborateurs with so 
much energy that, as we understand, 
the valuation maps of nearly the entire 
of Ireland, and the « agrological maps of 
several counties, are in a condition 
nearly ready for publication; we, there- 
fore, do not hesitate to avail ourselves 
of the means afforded for giving an 
idea of this great undertaking. 

By the co-operation of the officers 
of the Geological Survey, which has 
been most free ‘ly accorded in this, as 
indeed on every occasion where the 
public interests were concerned, speci- 
mens of soils are selected from all parts 
of the several districts in which the 
survey is going on. The soil and sub- 
soil bei ‘ing ‘both taken, and observations 
made as to the character of vegetation, 
the crops, the underlying rock, ete. ; 
all these specimens are ‘forwarded to 
the Museum to Sir Robert Kane. The 
precise spots that the specimens are 
taken from are indicated on the town- 
land map, and transferred to the coun- 
ty index, which thus gradually becomes 
covered with a net work of marks of 
soil specimen stations. The next step 
is their mechanical and chemical 
analysis. In this the gravels are 
first separated, and a preliminary 
classification made according to their 
quantity and nature; and it is found 
that by mapping the results thus ob- 
tained, as to the nature of the gravel 
of the agricultural soils and subsoils, a 
body of the most interesting geological 
information is obtained, regs arding the 
distribution and origin of the drift of 
the most superfici: ¥ and most recent 
formations. Thus the assistance af- 
forded by the geologists in collecting 
the soils is reflected back with interest 
in the amount of spec jal information on 
their own subject which the inquiry af- 
fords. 

After the separation of gravel, the 
true material of the soil remains, the 
nature of which is to be determined ; 
and this is done, in the first instance, 
by the classification analysis, as it is 
termed —that is to say, the process 
to ascertain the class the soil belongs 
to. For this purpose, by processes 
which need not be here explained, but 
which are familiar to every chemist, 
the quantity | of clay, of sand, of lime, 
and of organic matter, is determined. 
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The relation between these determines 
the general character of the soil. Two 
great divisions of soils are recognised by 
Sir Robert Kane—the calcareous and 
non-calcareous. Of each of these classes 
the varieties of soil are—first, clay ; 
second, clay loam ; third, loam ; fourth, 
sandy; fifth, peaty: the extremes 
being, plastic clay, pure marl, and pure 
peat. The arrangement of the soils 
under these classes at once shows the 
mode of distribution of the varieties of 
the agricultural soil over the district 
under examination, in a general way. 
But then comes an important matter: 
notwithstanding the care of the officers 
of the Geological Survey, there occur 
always blanks in their collection of 
specimens ; and indications are given 
by the analyses of soils of such simila- 
rity or dissimilarity, or of such peculiar 
character, as to render further special 
and detailed inquiry desirable. ‘Then 
a supplemental collection is made by a 
special officer, under the instruction of 
Sir Robert Kane, who, intersecting the 
stations of the survey officers, and ex- 
amining the places they left unexplored, 
and specially investigating all points 
on which the previous inquiry had di- 
rected attention, prepares another set 
of soils for analysis; and further, a 
well-educated agriculturist being se- 
lected for this purpose, he draws up a 
report of his observations on the loca- 
lities in a farming and practical point 
of view, to serve as a means of com- 
parison and testing of the purely scien- 
tific results. This new series of speci- 
mens is then analysed as the first, and 
the results all tabulated. But then, 
the precise nature of the soils of that 
district, of each class, has to be still 
further ascertained in the following 
manner :—As the number of specimens 
examined in a single county amounts 
to hundreds, and that even the classi- 
fication analysis already described, and 
the examination of the gravel, is in 
itself an enormous task, the absolutely 
detailed analysis of such a multitude 
of specimens, of which whole scores are 
almost perfectly alike, would be totally 
unnecessary, and, indeed, practically 
impossible. <A selection is, therefore, 
carefully made of well-characterised 
examples of each class of soils from 
each part of the county where that 
class of soils prevails; and all very 
peculiar or exceptional instances are 
also taken up. These specimens are 
then subjected to the most complete 
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and refined analysis which chemical 
science admits, The alkalies (potash 
and soda), the magnesia ; the phosphoric 
acid, the nitrogen, the soluble silica, 
and ‘all other matters of any possible 
agricultural or scientific interest are 
determined. When this is done, there 
has been collected a body of precise, 
scientific, and practical information as 
to the soils of the locality, such as we 
feel justified in asserting had never 
been obtained on any previous occa- 
sion, or in any other country. Then 
comes the task of representing these 
results. For this purpose Sir Robert 
Kane has adopted the principle of 
indicating the nature of the soil by 
colours on a map. ‘This had been 
often done, but on no specific principle, 
and not on any classification based on 
numerical scientific grounds. The 
colours, also, had been merely arbi- 
trary. The colours in Sir Robert 
Kane's agrological maps represent a 
natural principle, and a mass of nume- 
ical facts. Multitudinous as are the 
constituents of a soil, Sir Robert Kane 
represents its agricultural and chemical 
nature to the eye by two colours—blue 
and red. Each of these colours repre- 
sents a chemical constituent—clay and 
lime. ‘The cold colour, blue, typifies 
the plastic, adhesive, heavy, and cold 
nature of the soil ; different degrees of 
these qualities are given by graduated 
shades of blue. Red, the warm colour, 
typifies lime as an element, and indi- 
cates warmth, lightness, friability, as 
the agricultural character, graduated 
in quality as in depth of shade. These 
colours overlapping, give the interme- 
diate soils—the calcareous clays and 
calcareous clay loams, indicated by 
shades of purple. Thus, with that 
simplicity to which full investigation 
generally leads, the chemical nature 
and agricultural character of the soils 
of a large district are given with a 
completeness and distinctness which 
must afford most valuable aid to all 
who wish to know the actual resources 
of our agricultural soils, and the most 
proper means for their effective devel- 
opment. 

But, then, agrological maps even 
are not all that is s done i in this direction. 
One of the most interesting and prac- 
tically valuable series of documents we 
have for a long time seen, has been 
prepared by Sir Robert Kane, origi- 
nally merely to afford him a means “of 
testing the relation which might, and 
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indeed ought to, exist between the 
scientific nature of the soil and its 
financial value. But the results have 
been found of such practical interest 
and convenience, that its completion be- 
came almost ne cessary for its own sake. 
It consists in represe nting on a map 
(the Ordnance County Index) the fi- 
nancial value, as officially established 
by valuations (Griffith's, in the first 
instance, checked by comparison with 
Poor-law Union returns), by means of 
a scale of colours suitably arranged. 
The result is exceedingly striking. A 
single glance at one of these Valuation 
Maps affords a better idea of the real 
nature of a district of country than 


could be derived from any amount of 


study of long columns of figures, which 
cannot have any similar distinctness 
and coherence; whilst a detailed ex- 
amination shows that on every point 
the special information as to value can 
be at once, and most accurately ob- 
tained, by reference to the scale. The 
result here, as in the case of the agro- 
nomical maps, is so simple that we are 
tempted to forget the enormous labour 
by which it has been obtained; but we 
must recollect, that besides all the che- 
mical toil already referred to, two 
tasks, left undone by the Ordnance 
Survey Office, have had to be effected 
— the one, the transference to the 
county index maps of all the town- 
land boundaries of the six-inch scale ; 
and the second, that all the determi- 
nations of heights of the townland maps 
have had to be transferred to the 
county indexes, to enable Sir Robert 
Kane to prepare Contour Maps of the 
Counties (a work only now very slow- 
ly carried on in the north of Ire- 

Jand, by the remnant of the Ord- 
nance Survey Staff still left in Ireland), 
for the purpose of that special study of 
the physical surface of the country, 
which was considered necessary, as a 
preliminary to the construction of ag- 

ronomical maps. Having said so much, 

we shall not do more than name the 
mass of calculations and reductions to 
scales which such works required — 
a labour requiring ¢ an amount of time, 
and of accuracy, and of system, which 
ean scarcely be appreciated by any 
but those who have been engaged in 
similar undertakings. 

By means of such investigations and 
such maps, the real nature and values 
of our soil and country are being re- 
presented for us with a scientific com- 
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pleteness and a practical usefulness 
beyond anything that has been at- 
tempted in any other country, even the 
most advanced. The geological maps, 
useful as they are for mining and 
engineering purposes, and for general 
scientific objects, have little or no re- 
ference to the practical agricultural 
character of the soil, except in some 
very few and limited localities, where 
the extreme softness of the underlying 
rock and the peculiarity of its decom. 
position allows the surface soil to be 
formed directly from its wear. Thus 
it is in the chalk, and some other dis- 
tricts of the sister kingdom; and from 
such cases agric ulturists have derived 
those vague ideas as to the connexion 
of geology with agriculture, which may, 
from unsuitable and in: \ppropriate ap- 
plie ation, lead, and have often led, 
serious practical evil. For the fact 
is, as has been well remarked by Pro. 
fessor Johnstone, in his valuable “ Re- 
port on the Geology and Agriculture 
of New Brunswick,” that the underly- 
ing rock has very seldom any necessary 
connexion with the surface agricul- 
tural soil. The study of the latter, 
and the representation of its nature, 
must, therefore, be taken up on other 
and independent grounds; and hence 
the special interest and importance of 
the great undertaking in which Sir 
Robert Kane and his colleagues are 
engaged, and in which we trust they 
will receive full and satisfactory sup- 
port. 

Like as in so many other cases, how. 
ever, whilst we find it necessary thus 
to explain to our own people the mag. 
nitude and interest of an institution, 
and of investigations organised for their 
own benefit, those labours have met 
their fullest recognition and practical 
appreciation in other countries. By a 
decree of the new Emperor, there is to 
be undertaken in each department of 
Francean agronomical survey,and agro- 
nomical maps, to represent the soil of 
France, as that of Ireland is being 
represented by the maps of the Museum 
of Industry ; and the scientific officer 
charged with the execution of the sur- 
vey and maps of the Departments of 
the Seine and of the Oise—those first 
in progress— has been in Dublin to 
study, at the Museum of Irish Industry, 
the principles upon which the Irish in- 
vestigations are carried on, and the 
manner in which the results are indi- 
cated. 
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In Canada, similarly, the necessity 
for scientific inquiry, and representa- 
tion of the nature of the agricultural 
soil is felt, and a survey determined on ; 
and the Canadian commissioner, like 
the French professor, has been to learn, 
in Stephen’s-green, the manner in which 
the work under Sir Robert Kane is 
conducted. We may well take some 
credit to ourselves and to our country 
for this, that in so many points of 
practical industrial interest, the signal 
and direction of progress is given by 
Irishmen, and in Ireland; and it should 
teach us the salutary lesson that we 
should not, on all occasions, leave to 
foreign powers and foreign institutions 
the task of manifesting proper appre- 
ciation of Irish work. 

We have, in the foregoing observa- 
tions, so frequently referred inciden- 
tally to the Geological Survey of 
Ireland, and to its relation with the 
Museum of Irish Industry, that we 
deem it proper, before concluding, to 
state, as far as we have learned, the 
manner in which those two important 
services are arranged for suitable co- 
operation. The Geological Survey of 
Ireland forms a part of the Geological 
Survey of the British Islands, of which 
Sir Henry De la Beche is the director- 
general. ‘The actual field work of the 
Geological Survey of Ireland, and the 
construction of the geological maps, is 
carried on by the local director of the 
Irish Survey, of course under the 
official control of the director-general, 
and with a staff of field geologists and 
other officers. The locally acting head 
of the Irish Geological Survey is at 
present Mr. Jukes, a gentleman whose 
scientific eminence secures the most 
efficient performance of his very im- 
portant duties; whilst his amiability 
and frankness of character must earn 
for him the hearty co-operation and 
attachment of his colleagues. ‘The 

important task of investigating and 
arranging the paleontology of the sur- 
vey of all the British islands is com- 
mitted to Professor Edward Forbes, 
whom it is enough to name, and the 
Irish paleontology is discussed as 4 
portion of the general body of that 
science. The Geological Survey forms 
thus a service perfectly apart and com- 
plete in itself, and that of Ireland is 
really but a subdivision of the general 
survey of these islands. It has, there- 
fore, no connexion whatsoever with, 
and no intermixture of any kind with 
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the administration or constitution of 
the Museum of Irish Industry. But 
the resources and appliances of the 
Museum are, of course, made available 
to assist the progress and facilitate the 
working of the Geological Survey to 
the utmost possible extent, and with 
the greatest zeal. During the pro- 
gress of their work, the local director 
and officers of the Geological Surve 
are provided with rooms in the build- 
ings of the Museum for office business, 
for preparing maps and assorting spe- 
cimens. Space is provided for the 
reception of their specimens, which, as 
long as they are required for reference 
for purposes of the survey, remain in 
their own charge and at their disposal ; 
but when no longer wanted for the 
prosecution of the survey, those classes 
of specimens are transferred to the 
director of the Museum, and fall into 
the general mass of its collections. 
Further, the laboratories of the Mu- 
seum are made available for the inves- 
tigation of all such chemical problems 
of geological interest as the directors 
of the Survey and of the Museum may 
decide upon taking in hands. There 
is thus secured for each department 
the most efficient mutual support and 
co-operation—the Geological Survey, 
during the space of time it may occupy, 
being provided with the most ample 
facilities for work, without compli- 
cating or interfering with the definite- 
ness and unity of idea and of control, 
by which alone the organisation of a 
great and permanent institution for the 
advancement of national industry can 
be conducted to a successful issue. 

We have now in some degree ful. 
filled the task we had placed before 
us, of indicating to our readers and the 
Irish public the nature and plan of this 
new institution, the growth of which 
has been so unostentatious and so 
simple, that the true greatness of its 
plan and objects is now only beginning 
to be generally felt. Of course, in so 
wide and multifarious an organisation, 
many inequalities, obstacles, and de- 
lays will be met with, and will have to 
be overcome. The completion in full 
detail of the several collections of ob- 
jects, of which the types and examples 
in each case are already, as we have 
described, so well prepared, must be 
a work of time—of much time and of 

much labour. The supplying of the 
manifold desiderata to the various de- 
partments of the Museum is a work of 
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public interest, and should be also one 
of individual pride ; and whether, as 
by Lord Talbot and others, objects of 
high industrial interest, but of great 
value, are deposited in the collections 
as illustrative types, or, as in the case 
of articles of minor intrinsic value, are 
presented, as such have been, by very 
many most liberal contributors, there 
should be among Irishmen but the one 
spirit and the one aim—to co-operate 
with the men who have been so long 
and so zealously labouring for Ireland's 
practical good, and with the public 
authorities which, in this happy in- 


Oh! how I long again to View, 
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stance, have steadily acted for the ad- 
vancement of Irish industry, without 
reference to party or political change. 
Thus should we finally be able to give 
to action and opinion in Ireland that 
practical and useful direction towards 
which circumstances now so favourably 
tend ; and inthe Museum, complete in 
its organisation, and widely active in 
its work, we should have found the 
suitable shrine and safeguard of. that 
precious jewel which we had too long 
neglected for gaudier but worthless 
baubles, the true and best palladium 
of a country—InTeLiicent INpustRY. 





oH! HOW I LONG AGAIN TO VIEW, 


Oh! how I long again to view 
My childhood’s dwelling-place— 

To clasp my mother to my heart— 
To see my father’s face ! 

To hear each well-remembered tone— 
To gaze on every eye 

That met my ear or thrill’d my heart 


In days long since gone by. 


Oh! let me seek my home once more, 
For but a little while— 
But once above my couch to see 


My mother's gentle smile ; 


It haunts me in my weary hours— 
It comes to me in dreams, 
With all the pleasant paths of home, 

And woods and shaded streams. 


There is a spring—I know it well— 
Flowering beneath a rock ; 

Oh! how its coolness and its light 
My fevered fancies mock! 

T long to lay me by its side, 
And bathe my lips and brow ; 

Twould give new fervour to the heart, 
That beats so languid now. 


I may not—I must linger here— 
Perchance it is but just ! 

Yet, well I know this yearning soon 
Will scorch my heart to dust. 

One breathing of my native air 
Had call’d me back to life; 

But I must die—must waste away, 
Beneath this inward strife. 


W. S. Surerey, 


Trinity-College. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 


Many of our readers are probably 
aware that something has recently oc- 
curred to disturb the calm which has 
gradually been growing around the 
subject of Irish National Education. 
Certain transactions have, indeed, 
transpired, and many uncertain ru- 
mours have been whispered about; yet, 
we doubt if one in ten of those hitherto 
most interested in this all-important 
social question is acquainted, even 
superficially, with the tacts to which 
we allude, or has bestowed even a 
slight consideration upon the probabi- 
lities of the future, of which they are 
the indications. That this apathy 
should prevail in reference to matters 
which a few years since occasioned so 
much irritation and excitement seems 
strange; but in candour we must ad- 
mit the phenomenon to be the sign of 
a considerable change in the public 
mind. The education, by the State, 
of half a million of children, has gra- 
dually loomed out in men’s sight as a 
great fact, and as the grandeur of that 
reality became more generally percep- 
tible, with the perception came a grow- 
ing disinclination to disturb a system 
which no one can deny to have been 
to a very considerable extent success- 
ful. The most conscientious and con- 
sistent opponents of the National plan 
of education admitted, with the Bishop 
of Ossory, that ‘‘ however far it may 
be from giving true light or true liber- 
ty to those who receive their training 
in those schools, it may, by God’s 
mercy, be to many of them a prepara- 
tion tor these greater blessings ; and at 
all events, it would be very ill ex- 
changed for the darkness and the bond- 
age which would be their portion if 
their education were given over alto- 
gether to the priests, without any su- 
pervision or control.”* Mr. George 
Hamilton's yet more explicit speak- 
ing, in the House of Commons, during 
the present session, was, we have no 
hesitation in saying, equally satisfac- 
tory to the country. Men saw, with 
him, that the system ‘“‘ may now be 


considered as one of the institutions of 
the country,” to which it has ‘* ren- 
dered very important advantages;” that 
‘the books of secular education pre- 
pared by the Board are admirable ;” 
that ‘they have, in fact, introduced 
a new state of things with regard to 
the secular education of the great mass 
of the people, the advantages of which 
are not confined to Ireland, but ex- 
tended to England and the Colonies.” 
The separation of religious from secu- 
lar instruction, no doubt, still remained 
a stumblingblock in the way of many 
upright and pious men; but the ten- 
dency of their inclinations was rather 
to seek for a convenient and honour- 
able way to avoid the obstacle, than to 
expend strength in what they acknow- 
ledged to be vain efforts to remove it 
forcibly from their path. ‘* I suppose,” 
said the respected prelate from whose 
able speech we have already quoted, 
«that no one is chimerical enough to 
imagine that it is our condition to ob- 
tain a settlement of this vexed question 
which shall be entirely free from objec- 
tions. Of course, if what is proposed 
as a substitute for the existing system 
be itself open to any conscientious ob- 
jections, it cannot be regarded as a 
settlement of the question at all. But 
supposing that we are speaking of plans 
which offer no occasion for any objec- 
tions of that nature, it seems that, in 
reason, what we ought to look for is, 
not a plan which is open to no ob- 
jections of another kind, but to ¢con- 
sider which of all these that are at- 
tainable is exposed to the fewest, or 
rather the lightest, objections.” The 
public judgment went altogether with 
Bishop O’Brien in this view, and, in 
fact, it needed but a word or two of 
explanation to reconcile the plan he 
proposed, in accordance with it, to the 
National system, as it has latterly been 
worked under the supervision of Pro. 
testant patrons, All he asked was the 
prescription and enforcement by the 
State of a system of secular education, 
with liberty to each school to act under 


* “A Speech delivered by the Lord Bishop of Ossory and Ferns, on Thursday, April 1 5th, 


1852.” Dublin: Hodges and Smith. 
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its own rules as regards religious edu- 
cation. 

It does not fall within the scope of 
our present design to follow the in- 
genious and exhaustive train of rea- 
soning with which the bishop sustained 
his proposition for separate secular 
education. We simply acknowledge 
ourselves convinced. Nor have we any 
intention of discussing the other branch 
of his plan, respecting which, indeed, 
we feel, as we have said, that a word 
of explanation is needed. ‘ We should 
not,” he says, “ put the Bible out of 
our schools”—and so fur his plan is 
that acted upon by the Protestant 
synod of Ulster—“or admit any to 
instruction in our schools, except those 
who consented daily to read the Bible, 
and to receive instruction daily in the 
Bible.” Here Dr. O’Brien departs 
from the latter term of the truly Pro- 
testant maxim —NO RESTRICTION; NO 
COMPULSION ; and the explanation we 
feel the want of is, as to what course 
he would consider right and expedient 
in the case—unhappily not unusual— 
of a school in which a small minority 
of Protestant children should be com- 
pelled, by the circumstances of the 
district, to seek secular instruction 
among a large majority of Roman Ca- 
tholics, or to eschew altogether its hu- 
manising, and, as he himself has ably 
shown them to be, its indirectly Chris- 
tianising influences. Would he pre- 
scribe the forensic practice—like case, 
like rule, and give the MacHale or Cul- 
len of the place the power of saying we 
shall not put the Romish catechism 
out of our schools, or admit any to in- 
struction in them except those who 
consent daily to read that catechism, 
and to receive instruction daily in it? 
But this, by the way; our object in 
touching even so slightly upon this 
vexed question, was to show the notable 
serenity of the calm that has succeeded 
the fierce storm that so long troubled 
men's minds in connexion with the 
subject of National education. Faulty 
as the system is believed to be, those 
who see its faults most plainly hesitate 
to aecept facts, they refuse to listen 
to rumours that threaten so sad a dis- 
aster as would be its exchange for one 
which should hand over the secular 
education of the great body of our 
Roman Catholic fellow-countrymen 
into the hands of their priests, without 
any effective supervision or control, 
save that of the ultramontane hierar- 
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chy. Weregret to be obliged to state, 
that such ominous facts do exist, and 
it is with a view of dispelling the 
perilous lethargy that closes the public 
mind to their reception, that we devote 
the small amount of space now at our 
disposal to the following concise nar. 
rative of past and passing events. 

It is now close upon twenty-three 
years since the clamour of the priests 
convinced the Government of the day 
that the system of the Kildare-place 
Society for the education of the poor, 
which had been endowed with a na- 
tional grant some ten years earlier, 
“‘could not become one of national 
education.” It is true, its schools had 
multiplied from 8 in 1816, to 1634 in 
1830; and the number of its pupils at 
the former date, 557, at the latter, 
when the priestly opposition reached its 
climax, had exceeded 130,000. But the 
necessities of party demanded its abo- 
lition; and abolished it accordingly 
was, so fur as the withdrawal of the 
Parliamentary grant could effect that 
object. On the ruin of the Kildare- 
place Society, the National Board of 
Education was founded, and the fun- 
damental law of its constitution was 
published, in a letter addressed by Mr. 
Secretary Stanley (now Lord Derby) 
to the Duke of Leinster, in October, 
1831. From that document we extract 
the following passages :— 


“In 1828, a Committee of the House of 
Commons, to which were referred the various 
reports of the Commissioners of Education, 
recommended a system to be adopted, which 
should afford, if possible, a combined literary 
and a separate religious education, and 
should be capable of being so far adapted to 
the views of the religious persuasions which 
prevail in Ireland, as to render it, in truth, 
a system of National Education for the poorer 
classes of the community. 

“ For the success of the undertaking, much 
must depend upon the character of the indi- 
viduals who compose the Board; and upon 
the security thereby afforded to the country, 
that while the interests of religion are not 
overlooked, the most scrupulous care should 
be taken not to interfere with the peculiar 
tenets of any description of Christian pupils. 

“To attain the first object, it appears 
essential that the Board should be composed 
of men of high personal character, including 
individuals of exalted station in the Church ; 
to attain the latter, that it should consist of 
persons of different religious opinions. 

“It is the intention of the Government, 
that the Board should exercise a complete 
control over the various schools which may 
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be erected under its auspices, or which hav- 
ing been already established, may hereafter 
place themselves under its management, aud 
submit to its regulations. 

* Where aid is sought from the Commis- 
sioners for building a school-louse, it is re- 
quired that at least one-third of the estimated 
expense be subscribed, a site for building, to 
be approved of by the Commissioners, be 
granted for the purpose, and that the school- 
house, when finished, be vested in trustees, 
to be also approved of by them. 

“They will require, that the schools be 
kept open for a certain number of hours, on 
four or five days of the week, at the discre- 
tion of the Commissioners, for moral and 
literary education only ; and that the remain- 
ing one or two days in the week be set apart 
for giving, separately, such religious educa- 
tion to the children, as may be approved of 
by the clergy of their respective persuasions. 

“ They will also permit and encourage the 
clergy to give religious instruction to the 
children of their respective persuasions, either 
before or after the ordinary school hours, on 
the other days of the week. 

* They will exercise the most entire con- 
trol over all books to be used in the schools, 
whether in the combined moral and literary, 
or separate religious instruction ; none to be 
employed in the first, except under the sanc- 
tion of the Board; nor in the latter, but 
with the approbation of those members of 
the Board who are of the same religious per- 
suasion with those for whose use they are 
intended Although it is not designed to ex- 
clude from the list of books for the combined 
instruction, such portions of sacred history, 
or of religious or moral teaching, as may be 
approved of by the Board, it is to be under- 
stood, that this is by no means intended to 
convey a perfect and sufficient religious edu- 
cation, or so supersede the necessity of sepa- 
rate religious instruction on the day set apart 
for that purpose.” 


Whatever may have been thought 
objectionable in these foundation sta- 
tutes, it is evident that they were not 
adopted without long and grave consi- 
deration. ‘They were based upon the 
recommendation of a Committee of the 
House of Commons, and were matured 
in the minds of their authors by an in- 
terval for reflection of some two or 
three years. They were contrived, 
as is stated in a previous part of the 
letter, for the purpose of obviating the 
objections, and neutralising the oppo- 
sition (described as energetic and suc- 
cessful) of the Roman Catholic clergy 
to the Kildare-place Society, and espe- 
cially to that part of its plan, which, 
by requiring “ the indiscriminate read- 
ing of the Holy Scriptures, without 
note or comment, must be peculiarly 
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obnoxious to a Church which denies 
even to adults the right of unaided 
srivate interpretation of the Sacred 
Velen with respect to articles of re- 
ligious belief.” They were accepted 
as the guide of their administration, by 
a Board upon which the Church of Eng- 
land was represented by Archbishop 
Whately, the Duke of Leinster, and 
the late Provost Sadleir ; the Church of 
Rome, by the late Archbishop Murray, 
and Mr. Anthony Blake; and the 
Presbyterian Confessions, by the Rev. 
James Carlisle and Mr. Robert Holmes. 
Here was the great charter of Tyrone 
House, with its contracting barons, 
spiritual and temporal ; out of it sprung 
at once a code of laws and customs, 
under which the number of pupils grew 
from 107,042, in the year 1833, to 
520,401, borne upon the rolls at the close 
of 1851; and side by side with this 
personal increase, the grant of £25,000, 
became bigger and bigger, until it ar- 
rived at the large figure of £183,000 
in the present session. 

Among the earliest of the works of 
the Board, was the compilation and 
printing of a series of lessons from the 
Holy Scriptures, forming ‘ a copious 
abstract of the narrative parts of the 
Sacred Volume, interspersed with suit- 
able passages from the poetical and di- 
dactie par tsof it.” These lessons were 
revised and approved of by the entire 
Board “ with perfect unanimity,” as 
was also a volume of sacred poetry, 
shortly afterwards published. It was, 
in fact, as we learn from the evidence 
of Mr. Anthony Blake, one of the Ro- 
man Catholic Commissioners, given 
before a committee of the House of 
Commons, in 1835, an invariable rule 
that all books disseminated by the Board 
should be ‘‘approved of, not merely by 
the sufferance, but by the actual ap- 
probation of the entire Board. The 
word ‘entire’ was introduced care. 
fully, in order to prevent the supposi- 
tion that persons of one creed might, 
by forming a majority of the Board, 
send forth extracts not approved by 
those of another.” In the National 
Schools, we are informed, by the seven 
gentlemen whose names we have men- 
tioned above, “the importance of re- 
ligion is constantly impressed upon the 
minds of the children through works 
calculated to promote good principles, 
and fill the heart with a love of reli- 
gion, but which are so compiled as not 
to clash with the doctrines of any par- 
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ticular class of Christians. The chil- 
dren are thus prepared for those more 
strict religious exercises which it is the 
peculiar province of the ministers of 
religion to superintend or direct.”” Nor 
did the Board confine its exertions to 
the mere editing and publishing of 
books designed to subserve this truly 
Christian work. Drs. Whately and 
Murray and their colleagues did not 
rest satisfied with offering their manuals 
of practical catholic christianity to 
the patrons of schools—they earnestly 
and unanimously recommended them to 
their use. In the preface to the first 
number of the ‘ Scripture Extracts,” 
the Commissioners so express their 
feelings; and in their ‘Instructions 
to Inspectors,” they specially charge 
those officers ‘ to inquire whether the 
Scripture Extracts and Sacred Poetry 
be read by the children, and to re- 
commend the use of these books on 
the part of the Board, but not pe- 
remptorily to insist upon it.” In the 
Central Model School of Dublin, say 
the Commissioners, in their Report in 
1836 :—* In that school in which our 
teachers are finally perfected, a portion 
of the Word of God is daily read 
from our Scripture Extracts.” And 
again, in the Report for 1842, they 
characterise their lessons in the follow- 
ing terms :—‘* They give an epitome 
of sacred history ; they dwell on the 
original sin of our first parents, and on 
the promise then made, that in time 
One would come by whom sin should 
be overcome; they show how that pro- 
mise was renewed, particularly in the 
covenant with Abraham; and they 
point out the fulfilment of it in the 
coming and suffering of our Lord ;— 
they dwell also on the giving of the 
law to Moses; they state that it is 
commonly divided into three parts, the 
moral, the civil, and the ceremonial ; 
and that the moral is of perpetual ob- 
ligation, ‘ because the duties which the 
creatures of God owe to him and to 
one another can never have an end.’ 
All this is taught as revealed truth.” 
It is remarkable that at the time when 
this document was issued, the Board 
had been enlarged, and that the name 
of Mr. Alexander Macdonnell, the pre- 
sent paid Commissioner, as well as 
that of the Marquis of Kildare, was 
signed to it, and that they both, together 
with Archbishop Murray, and Mr. 
Corballis, a Roman Catholic gentle- 
man of well-known liberality and high 
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honour, vouch for the fact that these 
books, ‘‘ though not forced, are adopt- 
ed universally” in the National Schools. 
In fact, the object of the system was, 
throughout all the public communica- 
tions of the Board, professed to be, to 
communicate to the pupils as much of 
religious knowledge as could be given 
without exciting a suspicion of prose- 
lytism, and to do this as a part of the 
secular business of the schools. They 
explain, in a letter to Sir Henry Har- 
dinge, published in 1835, why they did 
not supply copies of the two versions 
of the New Testament to the different 
schools, and how, as a substitute, ‘¢ it 
was agreed that extracts from the 
Scriptures, if approved by the entire 
Board, might be read in the general 
course of education by Protestant and 
Roman Catholic together.” Their first 
regulation, ‘‘as to tuition, attendance, 
&e.,” is framed in the following 
words :— 


““The ordinary school business, during 
which all the children, of whatever denomi- 
nation they be, are required to attend, and 
which is expected to embrace a competent 
number of hours each day, is to consist ex- 
clusively of instruction in those branches 
which belong to a literary and moral educa- 
tion. Such extracts from Scripture as are 
prepared under the sanction of the Board, 
may be used, and are earnestly recommended 
by the Board to be used, during those hours 
allotted to this ordinary school business,” 


Under the sanction of these principles 
of conduct, the system attained to that 
degree of success, and we must say, 
acquired that amount of public confi- 
dence indicated by the facts already 
stated, that the pupils now number 


more than half a million, and the 
public grant for the present year is 
£183,000. It could not be said in 
this case, as was said of the Kildare- 
place Society, that ‘‘ the system could 
not become one of National education.” 
The allegation, that the principles and 
practice of the Board were obnoxious 
to the Romish Church, could scarcely 
here be made an excuse for change, 
when the most recent statistics show, 
that in a total of 491,927 children 
attending the schools, the Protestants 
of all denominations were 67,210, and 
the Roman Catholics 424,717. There 
was here, at least, no sign of unwilling- 
ness to receive instruction upon the 
terms offered. Was there any evidence 
of the existence of scruples against 
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being concerned in the business of 
communicating it? The sufficient an- 
swer is, that the duty of teaching the 
young so much of their obligations to 
their Creator and to one another, as is 
set forth in the “Scripture Extracts,” 
did not deter 4,653 Roman Catholics, 
out of a total of 5,822 teachers, from 
accepting service under the Board. 
At the risk of being charged with some 
variation from our ancient opinions, 
we must frankly admit that these facts 
fully justify the conviction expressed 
by the Commissioners in their last 
Report, that the system of National 
Edueation * has taken a deep root in 
the affections of the people.” ‘‘ Every 
passing year,” they go on to say, 
‘ strengthens our conviction, that the 
intellectual and moral elevation of the 
humbler classes in Ireland will be ef- 
fectually promoted by a firm adherence 
to the fundamental principles of the sys- 
tem.” Why, then, changethem? Surely 
the maxim, quieta non movere, if it be 
ever applicable to human affairs, is sound 
in morals no less than in policy, in its 
application here. It seemed other- 
wise, however, to the ‘ Apostolic 
Delegate,” and to a majority of the 
Commissioners, his subjects or allies; 
and accordingly, within the last month, 
the fundamental principles of the sys- 
tem have been formally and widely 
departed from. 

In order that they may be able to 
understand the events we have now 
rapidly to narrate, our readers must 
bear in mind the general movement 
that has been made of late years by 
the agents of the Roman See, to gain, 
or regain, possession of the public 
schools and control over the secular 
education of the people in many coun- 
tries, more particularly in France, 
Switzerland, and the United States :— 


“They have triumphed (says an enlighten- 
ed and liberal writer*) in France; they have 
been checked in Switzerland; they have 
been foiled in America, The plan of action 
in the state of New York was more specious 
than that which has recently been frustrated 
in Ohio, where there was an open attempt 
to get possession of the schools; in New 
York the plan was to discontinue the use of 
the Bible. Now, there are many in that 
state who would not uphold the indiscrimi- 
nate use of the sacred volume as a class- 
book—some on the score of consideration 
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for sectarian differences, others on other 
grounds ; but the abstract merits of that 
consideration were not the real question, and 
the Americans are not the men to be led off 
a tangible question by a theoretical one. 
The Roman Catholics had made the Bible 
the battle-word of the contest; and the 
movement for continuing its use, or not, was 
a form of the question whether the schools 
should continue practically unsectarian, as 
they had been, or be placed under Roman 
Catholic dictation; and Archbishop Hughes, 
the Paul Cullen of that struggle, was hope- 
lessly defeated. But all the moral of that 
case applies with double force to the unsec- 
tarian ‘ Lessons’ of the Irish schools, and to 
the infinitely more domineering prelate who 
has been translated from a higher see to 
Dublin, on purpose to conduct actions of 
this kind.” 


It is the boast of America that her 
school system includes no point that 
can pinch the tenderest conscience, or 
interfere between the religious feelings 
of any of her citizens and the advan- 
tages of her common schools, The 
education offered by the State is purely 
secular; yet the Bible itself is freely 
read in her schools :— 


“In the schools of Massachussets (we 
quote from the number of the Edinburgh 
Review just published) no instruction is 
given in the tenets of any religious denomi- 
nation. The schools usually are opened 
with reading a chapter of the Bible and a 
brief prayer, or address from the master. 

“In the schools of the city and state of 
New-York, the exercises are usually begun 
by reading a passage from the Bible; but 
no favour is shown to any religious deno- 
mination.” 


In Ireland, as we have seen, it was 
conceded that the reading of the Bible 
as a whole should not be required; 
but it was agreed that “extracts from 
the Scriptures might be read in the 
general course of education;” and 
though no compulsion was used on 
individuals, those extracts were in fact 
required to be read as a part of the 
secular instruction in all the model and 
other schools under the immediate 
supervision and control of the National 
Board. They were so read from the 
commencement, and the requirement 
to use them continued to be a funda- 
mental principle of the system until 
a month since, when circumstances 
seemed favourable to the success, 


* Spectator, June 25, 1853. 
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within the limits of the British mo- 
narchy, of that attempt to introduce 
foreign domination which had been 
so signally discomfited in republican 
America. But the final assault, though 
unexpected by the public at large, was 
made neither “hastily nor rashly. The 
ee of the operations had been long 
aid down, and no precaution likely to 
diminish danger had been ne elected, 
So long since as 1839, the following 
rule was quietly introduced into the 
code of the Board :— 


“We shou'd also state that we by no 
means insist on having the Scripture ex- 
tracts, published by our authority, read in 
any of the National schools; nor would we 
allow them to be read during the time of 
secular or literary instruction in any school 
attended by any children whose parents or 
guardians objected to them. In such case 
we should prohibit the use of them, except 
at the times of religious instruction, when 
the persons giving it might use them or not, 
ag they should think proper,”* 


We have said this rule, conflicting, 
as it undoubtedly is, with the original 
constitution of the system, was intro- 
duced quietly. We have, in truth, 
reason to believe that it was smuggled 
in without discussion or formal adoption 
by the Board. ‘The rule lay absolute- 
ly inoperative, and ap pi are ntly forgot- 
ten, until the close of the year 1852, 
when it became known to the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin that the ‘Scripture 
Lessons” were not read in the usual 
way at certain of the model schools ; 
and that the circumstance, though not 
brought under the cognizance of the 
Board, was known and connived at by 
one or two of the Commissioners. The 
rule was then brought from its ob- 
security, and was interpreted as empow- 
ering the parent or guardian of a single 
child to make his objec tion to the book 
a ground for demanding its exclusion 
from a school during the hours of se- 
cular instruction. If one rejected a 
knowledge of the narrative, poetry, 
and morals of Christianity — without 
some tincture of which a dweller in a 
Christian land cannot be considered, 
even in the most worldly sense, other- 
wise than as altogether ignorant—then 
ninety-nine others were to be deprived 
of the opportunity of acquiring it, It 
would insult the common sense of our 








Roman Catholic, as well as Protestant 
readers, to comment upon this propo- 
sition. It was fitly characterised by 
Lord Monteagle, in the course of a 
recent discussion in the House of 
Lords, as ** too monstrous to be 
capable of being defended. ‘To give 
a veto in mixed schools to the re- 
ligionists of each side, must end in 
each party blackballing the books of 
their opponents, until the whole system 
would be reduced to a caput mortuum,” 
The proposition, sovirialen, was de- 
fended, for some time, upon the Fa- 
bian prince iple sof strategy, and a coun. 
ter proposition was dexterously baffled 
for several months. An e xpl: unatory 
resolution proposed by Mr. Black. 
burne was deferred from week to week, 
and the objection of a child to read the 
‘* Scripture Lessons” in the Central 
Dublin Model School was overlooked, 
and the usual practice in regard to 
them continued. In the beginning of 
the month of April the urgency of 
Archbishop Whately so far ‘prevailed 
that a day was fixed for the final de. 
cision of the question; but Mr. Ha- 
eine motion in the House of Com- 
mons for inquiring into the working of 
the system was then impending, and, at 
the recommendation of the Castle” 
(as we have heard), the consideration 
of the subject was again postponed. 
It is impossible not to perceive that at 
this stage of the affair the bearing of 
the liberal minority of the Board was 
wanting TT firmuess. A disposition to 
conciiiate, nay, to concede, was shown 
even by the Archbishop and Mr. 
Blackburne, but still more by their 
weaker colleague, Mr. Baron Greene. 
The result teaches a notable lesson 
upon the imprudence of such policy, 
for which, however, we do not deny 
there was on this occasion much ground 
of excuse. Mr. Hamilton’s motion was 
no sooner disposed of, and the peril 
we: lved in it converted into a triumph 
by the general sanction of the system 
it elicited from the | leading men of all 
parties, than the ultramontane tactics 
were changed; obstructive manceuvres 
were abandoned; and a bold advance 
was made upon the quarters of the 
most formiaabie enemy, We have 
little doubt that this change in the 
plan of the campaign was invited by 
the signs of weakness to which we have 











* “ Sixth Report of the Commissioners of National Education.” 1839. 
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already alluded. Mr. Blackburne’s 


resolution, itself insufficient to the oc- 
easion, had been withdrawn in favour 
of the following puny amendment pro- 
posed by Mr. Baron Greene :— 


‘‘ The Commisioners do not insist on the 


Scripture Extracts, Lessons on the Truth of 


Christianity, or the book of Sacred Poetry, 
being read in any of the National schools ; 
nor do they allow them to be read as part of 
the ordinary school business, during which 
all children, of whatever denomination they 
may be, are required to attend, in any school 
attended by children whose parents or guar- 
dians object to their being so read by their 
children. In such cases, the Commissioners 
prohibit the use of these books, except at 
times set apart for the purpose, either before 
or after the ordinary school business, and 
under the following conditions: Firstly, that 
no child whose parent or guardian objects 
shall be required, directly or indirectly, to 
be present at such reading. Secondly, that 
in order that the child whose parent or guar- 


dian objects may be absent at the reading of 


the books above specified, public notification 
of the time set apart for such reading shall 
be inserted in large letters in the time-table 
of the school; that there shall be a suffi- 
cient interval between the conclusion of the 
ordinary school business and the commence- 
ment of such reading; and that the teacher 
shall immediately, and before its commence- 
ment, announce distinctly to the pupils that 
any child, whose parents or guardians so de- 
sire, may leave. Thirdly, that in every such 
cease there shall be an exclusive time set 
apart for such reading, sufficient time being 
devoted each day to the ordinary school 
business, in order that those children who 
do not join in the reading of the books may 
have ample time for literary instruction in 
the schools.” 


Here was, in fact, a re-affirmation of 


tae obnoxious rule, and as such, Mr, 
Lucas, the ultramontane editor of the 
Tablet, exultingly described it in a let- 
ter to the Times, which, by the way, was 
otherwise remarkable as demonstrating 
the intimate acquaintance of the writer 
with the arcana of the Board. By 
excluding the books from the ordinary 
school business, Baron Greene’s amend- 
ment excluded them from the school 
at the bidding of a single child. It 
was, by virtue of the circumstances, 
another and a larger step towards the 
literary caput mortuum described by 
Lord Monteagle ; yet such were now 
the high spirits of the uitramontanists, 
that so easy a victory palled upon their 
appetite. It was determined to strike 
amore signal blow. The Lessons on 
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the Truth of Christianity is a modified 
edition of a little work, published many 
years since by Archbishop Whately. 
About sixteen years ago, it was care- 
fully freed from all matter of a secta- 
rian character, and being approved by 
Archbishop Murray, it was printed by 
the C ommissioners, and recommended 
by them for use in the National Schools. 
It was not forced upon any one; 
nor do we find that it was, like the 
“Scripture Extracts,” pressed upon 
the attention of patrons of schools, as 
a necessary medium of elementary in- 
struction. It is, in fact, only fitted 
for the use of advanced pupils, and 
seems naturally to belong to the same 
category with the manuals of geo- 
metry, chemistry, zoology ; works. re- 
commended, indeed, but which, by 
their nature, require in their readers 
something beyond the mere willing- 
ness of a child to learn. It was not 
thought suflicient to relegate this 
book to the time set apart for re- 
ligious instruction: it was struck out 
of the lists, and consigned to the 
Index Expurgatorius of Tyrone House. 
The manner and the time of this act 
are both remarkable. There are at 
present fifteen Commissioners on the 
Board. The Archbishop of Dublin 
was absent upon his visitation circuit : 
Mr. Baron Greene and Lord Bellew 
did not attend. Mr. Blackburne, Dr. 
Henry, and Messrs. Gibson and An- 
drews (the three last Presbyterians), 
voted against the condemnation of the 
** Lessons on the Truth of Christianity.” 
Five Roman Catholics and three Pro- 
testants composed the majority that 
placed it on the forbidden list: they 
were Mr. Macdonnell, the paid Com- 
missioner ; Mr. Brady, the Lord Chan- 
cellor ; Mr. Murphy, a Master in 
Chancery; Sir Thomas Redington, 
Secretary of the Board of Control 
(summoned from London for the occa- 
sion) ; the Roman Catholic Bishop 
Denvir; the Roman Catholic Dean 
Meyler; Mr. O’Ferrall, and the Mar- 
quis of Kildare. A few days before 
the vete was taken, the Roman Ca- 
tholic Synod of Leinster had concluded 
its session, in the course of which 
Archbishop Whately’s book and the 
‘« Scripture Lessons” were both formally 
condemned ; the one as having been 
** composed by a Protestant dignitary, 
who has lately distinguished himself 
by an unprovoked attack on our con- 
ventual institutions, under the hypo- 
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critical pretence of protecting personal 
liberty ;” the ‘Scripture Lessons,” 
upon its own merits :— 


“Tt contains most difficult passages from 
the New and Old Testament, and there are 
questions proposed at the end of each chap- 
ter, which would open the way to the teach- 
ing of false doctrines, and which the un- 
learned and unwary might wrest to their 
own destruction. This little work appears 
to have been compiled for the purpose of 
giving a united religious instruction to Ca- 
tholic and non-Catholic children in the same 
class. We reprobate such a project.” 


This judicial sentence was “ given 
at Dublin, on the feast of St. Norbet,” 
by Paul, Archbishop of Dublin, Pri- 
mate of Ireland, Apostolic Delegate. 
Its publication in the Roman Catholic 
chapels succeeded the sentence of the 
congregation of ‘Tyrone House on the 
**Lessons on the Truth of Chris- 
tianity,” ina few hours. It preceded, 
bv a week or two, the completion of 
the process, by the adoption of Baron 
Greene’s resolution, cleared, of course, 
of all reference to Archbishop W hately’s 
book. And execution followed hard 
upon judgment. The condemnation 
of the “Scripture Lessons,” by the 
combined court, took place during the 
vacation of the Central Model Schools. 
The day they were re-opened, every 
Roman Catholic child refused to read 
the *‘ Lessons,” and the following week 
they were relegated to atime set apart 
for the purpose, when Protestant chil- 
dren may read them, if they please, 
under the penalty of an additional 
half-hour’s confinement in the school- 
room. They, of course, will not con- 
tinue to subject themselves to so much 
restraint, in order to study extracts 
from the Sacred Volume, to the whole 
of which they enjoy unlimited access 
in their own homes. 


[Aug. 1853. 


Here closes the first act of this 
strange drama. There is a pause in 
the action, and men expect the entry 
of a well-graced actor on the stage, 
A London journalist, in announcing 
the ‘threatened interruption of the 
Irish National school system,” three 
months since, wound up his comments 
thus :— 


“ The friends of the National system fear 
that Dr. Whately may be compelled to 
withdraw ; and if so, he would be fol- 
lowed by Baron Greene and ex-Chancellor 
Blackburne. There will then be an end of 
the National system for any purpose but the 
promotion of ultramontanism, and the ex~ 
clusion of all useful knowledge from the 
people. The Board, in short, would be the 
Irishman’s old hat made the substitute for 
a pane of glass—not admitting the light of 
day, but excluding the refreshing breeze. 
Do the friends of education or Protestantism 
intend to permit that anti-climax ?”* 


We repeat this question, and we 
add, that upon Dr. Whately’s truth to 
himself and to his high character, as an 
honest, independent, and brave man, 
its satisfactory solution in a great mea- 
sure depends. If the ultramontane 
plot should succeed, the absolute con- 
trol and guidance of three-fourths of 
the National schools will be given up 
to the apostolic delegate, and the dis. 
bursement of at least £140,000 a-year 
of the public money will be placed at 
his disposal for the propagation of the 
faith. If Dr. Whately be true and 
firm, the friends of education, of Pro- 
testantism, and of liberty, will not de- 
sert him, and the plot will end in a 
notable demonstration to the world, 
that it is not in the power of the Ro- 
mish agency in this country, unless it 
be supported by the influence of the 
British Government, to stand between 
the people and the inestimable advan. 
tages of education. 


* Spectator, April 16, 1853. 





